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To the Right Worlipful 
' Sir EDWVHRD BYSCHE. 


Mo Joared "5 SE | | 


Ou have ſufficiently catisfied. the G 
' World of the Cartglie you have 


for whatever, inany meaſure, de- 
fs vesit: You werepleasdto giveme a hint 
of the Piece I here preſent! you withal ; and 
your recommendation of the Original might 
well raiſe in mea hope of your readier accep- 
tance of.the Tranſlation. lt is the nobleſt of 
humane Actions to vouchſafe a kind Enter- 
tainment tothe Diſtreſs'd, whether Nature or 
Fortune hath made "<a Calamitous, The 
equality of Miſery makes the Endurers of-it 
moſt commonly the more .compaſsionate ; ſo 

far as that thoſe who have been. firſt reliey d 

charitably diret'others to the ſame Almoners. 

Thus do [ bring to your:doors Sy 


of poor ( aribbians, to offer you their Reſpects 
and Submuſsions , in the mame-of- all. thoſe 


Iſlands , BE RT their Anceſtors have been 
hererofore\poſſſsibia the Ocean of America: 
They pes, that neither the obſcurity of 
their On har{hneſs of their Lan- 
guage, "pg B: þarbariſme of their Manners, 


nor their ſtrange yas of Life,nor the cruelty 
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| of their Wars, nor their ancient Poverty, nor 


A 2 laſtly 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


laſtly the unconſtancy of their Fortune, will 
hinder your favourable Reception of them, 
A wha heightens this hope of theirs, is, an 
imPinati n, t at you, who find leiſure to be- 
ſtow your Eye and Thoughts on ſo anflnite a 
Multitude of Volumes as preſs from all parts of 
ths Watld into your Library,: may þe pleas'd 
with ſomething that is done among them ; and 
chic the Hiſtory of the ([arihvies may entertain 
you, mot only with a delightful V ariety,. as 0 
thexdivertiſement of the. Sighe, but allo with 
many occurrences capable of exciting. your 


ration; i [f;t ; 
}o Whac may be further ſaid on their behall, 
[leave tobe exprels'd 1n their own natural 
Rherorick, and bethink me of maktag ſome 
Apology for my ſelf ; which is only this, That 
the preſumption of the preſent Addreſs 1s in 
ſome meaſurethe effect of your Goodneſs and 
Candor, and that it had been but a neceſſary 
exprelsion of my Gratitude, had I many years 
fince;profelsd how.much | am, 


F | Meſi FRET Sir, 
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Your moſt humble and much 
obliged Servant, 


J. Davizs. 
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PREFACE 
Giving an account of both the Ori _ 1 and 
_ EngliſhEdition of this Work, *© 


HE Relations we have. from remote Coun» 
tries, for the moſt, part, come attended with 
this misfortune 3 that many times they are 
written by Perſons, who, being concerned 

therein, for ſome Reaſons and Conſiderations. only known 

to themſelves, take it their buſneſs to diſguiſe the Truth, 
and repreſent things otherwiſe than they are. Sometimes 
alſo we have todo with certain Writers, who,in cold blood, 
and to gratifte their own humour, would impoſe upon our 
credulity, as it were ont of a defiance of being diſproved. 

E And laſtly, it is our fate to receize Pieces of this nature 

ba from men little vers'd in ſtudy, and ſo ſuch. as are not 


2 able to lay down things with" the. requiſite exaSineſs, jn- 
it aſmuch as, npon many occaſions, they take one thing for 
bg another, - and relate not things truly and taturally, though 
£ they hawe not any intention t0 deceive us. On the con- 
0 trary, it is a great advantage, when ſuch Works are com- 
5 poſed by Authors, in whom theſe three conditions are 
- found combining together ,. tq wit,” That they are uncon- 


cerned ; That they dally not with Truth 3} and, That they 
; have all the Requiſites for the #ight framing of their Re- 
! lations. OTEOR 6ybfnc Ay 

Thoſe who .ſhall-caft their Eyes on thepreſent Hiſtory, 
are to expeGt therem theſe advantages : For as tothe two 
firſt of the forementioned Conditions, that is, to compre» 


bend them untler oe word, Sincery, the Authors of this 


- 


Work. pre/! upre to:dttrabute id, to themſelves 4 ſunce 1t 7s aft 
Elogy any one may innocently aſſume jo himſelf, if bis own 
Conſcience:givt\bwn nota check; for ſo doing :* But for 
the third, which relates to.the\gbilty of the mind, t 
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an © coerce dretention. thereto may ſeem to proceed 
from a certain vanity and ſelf-canfudence: 3 yet when all cir- 
cumſtances ſhall be conſudered, the ingenuons will eaſily 
be induced to allow them even that alſo. 

For 1. The Relations they had to work,upon came from 
Perſons who had been Eye-witneſſes of what they delive- 
heal, deſermereſſed, and of known integrity, and endiied 
with the abilities requiſite to manage ſuch 4 a Work. 
2. There was a deſign of this Hiſtory drawn at Paris, ſome 
years before it came abroad, and then thought worthy pub- 

tiſbing, by divers intelligent men, to whomit was commu- 
nicated, who carefully read it over, and honoured is:with 
their Remarks. Tet that it anght come forth with greater 
exaFincſs, s, it was laid aſide, till the obſervations of after- 

ages had atlded much to its perfe&ion. So that-if the 
Publick receive any ſatisfaSion from this Hiſtory, it will 
hawe Treaſon rather to congratulate, than quarrel at its de- 
lay ſinceit comes out now more enriched and exa, thax 
it wotld have been, at the firſt proffer of it to the Preſs. 
For beſides that many Obſervations and Relations came 
fince to band, the Authors made alſo great advantages of 
the private Diſcourſes they bad with one Father Ray- 
mond, eſpeczally as to the Moral part of the Caribbian 
Hiſtory. For this man having lived many years in thoſe 
Iſlands, and bad much converſation with the Caribbians 
of Dominico, eame by that means to be acquainted with 
their | anguape, their Manners, and the mo$t particular 
Cuſtoms of that Nation. From the ſame F. Raymond 
they had alſo the Caribbian Vocabulary, which may be 
feen at the end of the Book, 

They thought*fit to divide the Hiſtory into two Parts, 
the < is 546 the Moral, in imitation of that of the ex- 
eellent Joſephus Acoſta, and they bope the Piece will be 
fond ſuch as to anſwer the Title ; comprehending in the 
for whatewer is of the natural growth of the Counary, 

x5 Plants, Fruits, Flowers, Birds, Beaſts, ec. and under 
> latter, whatſoever relates to their Manners, Cuftoms, 

or Dong Vices, &©vc. Not that they wonldhawe 


IX kts — ————— 
- 


thr'd thertce, that this Treatiſe ſhanlld contain whats 


, ge might be written onthe ſubje&-of the Caribbies ; 


nay 


\ 


The Preface, 


nay. they achweivlader, that both the Natural and Moral 
part of this Hiſtory might be much enlarged ; but with 
this advertiſement, that if every part of the New-world 
were ſo diligently examined by Hiſtorians as this bath 
been, the Old-world would have a much more particular 
account thereof, than it hath at the preſent. 

They have alſo thought it not beſide their purpoſe, eſpe- 
cially inthe Moral part of the Hiſtory, to cite the Writings 


of divers other well-known Authours,not out off any deſign 


to enlarge the Volume, as ſome might haply i imagine ; but to 
make a certain parallel between the Morality of our Carib- 
bians, and that of divers other yet Barbarous Nations; 
which they conceiv'd would not be undelightful to ſome, 
even though they looked on them as ſo many digreſſions 
from,or interr#ptions of the Carribbian Hiftory. But what 
cenſure ſoever may be paſſed on them, they hope that if any 
ſhall think them not neceſſarily relating tothe main defign 
of the Draught, they may nevertheleſs view them with a 
certain pleaſure, as the Drapery, conſiſting of F lowers 
and Fruits, &c. for the greater ornament of the Piece. 

Diſcourſe i is the image of thethought ; but the Draught 
of a thing by way of Painting or Graving repreſents the 
thing it ſelf. From this confideration it came, that this 
Piece is further adorn'd with ſeveral pieces of Sculpture, 
to the end that the Idxas of the things particularly treated 
of might be the more throughly imprinted in the Readers 
mind, by a ſenſible demonſtration thereof. 

Thus much as to the Autbours and DireSors of the Ori- 
ginal Edition. The Publiſher of the Engliſh hath only 
theſe few Remarks to trouble the Reader withal. | 

1. That poſſebly thoſe of the Engliſh Nation,who are in- 
habitants in the Caribbies, may have peculiar names for 
divers of the Plants Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes,&c. mentioned 
in this Treatiſe, much different from thoſe which the Pub- 
liſber hath uſed. Some of them, upon conſultation with 
Il ach as had lived in thoſe parts be made 4 ſhift to get, and 
in all likelihood might have gotten moſt of the re#, 3 wot 
the breaking forth of th laſt years Contagion caus 'd moſt 
of the "6's Pak of London, to retire to their Conntry 
Habitations and Friends. | 
2. The 
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'..25/The: Reader 1s-to note, that where ſome accident, 3s 
ſaid:to-bave happened four or pwve, or ſome other. number, 
of years ſince ( as for inſtance, pag. 14. where. tis ſaitl 
i# theſe words, that, two Years [ince they were forced 
to.\quit- their Villages, &c.) it 5 to bereferred tothe 
coming forth-of the Original Edition, which was inthe 
yearn M2 DCLY/ME. \ | 
1 3+ That 'whereas there might well be expected before 
this Work a Map of the Caribby-Iſlands in general, as 
alſo particular ones of the moſt eminent Iſlands, the Rea- 
deti is to content bimſelf with this [atisfaGtion from the 
Stationers, that if an accurate one of the whole, that 3s 
ſneb.a one as might have been ſuitable to the other Embe- 
liſbments of the preſent W ork , could hawe been procu- 
red, it ſhould not have been wanting: With this further aſ- 
ſarance, that if what is done at the preſent wieet with the 
reception expefed, the next Impreſſion ſhall be furniſhed 
wot only with the forementioned Map, but alſo ſome other 
Pieces of Ornament, whereof the laft years diftraSion, 
and want of time now have obſtrufed the inſertion. 
Laſtly, whereas many perſons of worth(though more in 
the Original then inthe Tranſlation ) are mentioned in ſe- 
veral places as Inhabitants of the foreſaid Colonies, there 
is only this to be ſaid, that as the inſtancing of them adds 
ſomewhat to the certainty of the Relations ; ſo it may like- 
wiſe ſerve to undeceive many Europzans, who are either 
ſo ill- informed of thoſe Iſlands, or ſo prejudic'd againſt 
them, as to be perſwaded, that, for the moſt part, they are 
only the refuges and receptacles of Bankrupts and de- 
banched perſons ; the contrary being moſt certain ; to wit, 
that they are inhabited by an infinite number of Families 
of good repute, which live civilly and in the fear of God. 


_— _——_  _ mn 
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THE FIRST BOOK. 
Qncaining the NATURAL Hiſtory _ Yor” 


'I5ranD's. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the Scituation of the Caribbies in general ;, the Tonr- 
perature of the Air, the Nature of the Country, ard its 


[nhabitants. 


Quarter of the I{land of $ xn Porto-Kico, 
there are certain I{lands ma 


They are by ſome called the Antilles of America, probably 
upon this account, that they make a kind of bar before the 


greater I{lands, which are called the Iſlands of America: It fo, 
B the 
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The Hiſtory of Book 1. 
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the word ſhould be Ant-Iſes, as being compos'd of the Greek 
word 'Ay7}, which ſignifies oppoſite , and. Iſles or Iles : But the 


| Evgliſh commonly call them the Caribby-lflands, and the Carib- 
* bies; "There are alſo who call them the Carnibal-I{lands, from 
.__ the names of the ancient Inhabitants; and they are read in 


_- ſome wtider the name of the Camercane I{lands. 


Theſe Iflands- were firſt diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbmas, 


Fo upder the-Reign of Ferdinand and I/abeVa, King and Queen of 


Caſtile and Leox,in the year of our Lord,One thouſand four hun- 
dred ninety and two. 

There are numbred of them in all twenty eight, lying under 
the Torrid Zone, acounting from the eleventh degree of the 
quator, to the- nineteenth Northward. Some _ as 
Linſcot in his Hiſtory of America,taking the name of the Antilles 
In a more general fignification, attribute it to the four greater 
I{lands, to wit, Hiſpaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto-Rico, as well 
as to theſe twenty eight. 

The Air of all theſe I{lands is temperate,and healthy enough, 
eſpecially toſuch as have lived any time in them. The Plague 
heretofore was notknown in thefe Parts, nb more than it was 
in China, and ſome other places of the Eaſt : But ſome years 
ſince moſt of theſe Iflands were much troubled with malignant 
Fevers, which the Phyfitians held to be contagious. That cor- 
ruption of the Air was occaſion'd by ſome Ships which came 
from the Coaſt of Africk; but now there is no talk of any 
ſuch Diſeaſes, 

The heats are not greater in theſe parts than they axgyin 
France during the Months of Jaly and Azegvſt ; and through a 
particular care of Divine Providence, betwecn eight and nine 
in the morning thereriſesa gentle Eaſt-wind, which many times 
continues till four in the afternoon, refreſhing the Air, and al- 
laying the ſoultrineſs of the heat. Joſephns Acoſta aftirms, T hat 
in the greater Iſlands of America this cooling wind blows about 
Noon. Thus through all the compaſs of the Torrid Zone, the 
wiſc Diſpoſer of humane concernments hath ordered cool and 
regular Winds, to alleviate the ſcorching heats of the Sun. 

It is never cold in the Caribbies, and Ice is a thing was never 
ſeen in thoſe parts; nay, it would be accounted a kind of pro- 
digy to find that where, 


All things are clad in a perpetual green, 
And Winter only in the Snow of Lillies ſeen. 


But the Nights there are extreamly cool 3 and if a Man be un- 
covered during that time, he is apt to catch Colds, and great 
and dangerous pains in the Cheſt and Stomach : Nay, it hath 
been oblerv'd, That thoſe who have expos'd themſelves unco- 
ver'd to that pleaſing coolneſs, it they have elcaped pains and 


gripings 


Car.l. The Caribby-Iflands. 


oripings in the Stomack , have turn'd: pale, yellowiſh, and 
fwell'd up, and'in a ſhort time loſt the-hvely vermilion Com- 
plexions they had before. There are mdeed others attribute 
theſe effects to their _—_— on Caſſava, which is 'commonly 
eaten in theſe I{Jands inſtead of bread;” and may poflibly have 
ſome quality not conſiſtent with the natural conſtitution of the 
Inhabitants of our Climates. There 1s the ſame temperature in 
the night time at Pers, and in the Maldivas. And thoſe who 
have travelV'd to Jernſalem, . and through all the hot Countries, 


do affirm, That the greater the heats are in the day time, ſo \ 
much the colder are the nights; the reaſon whereof is, that ' 


the great Vapours rais'd by the Sun in the day time, being 
condens'd at night, and falling down in Dew, do extr eamly 
coo] and refreſh the Air. - 


The Xquinox laſts in theſe Iſlands neer onehalf of the year, +, 


and all the reſt of it the longeſt days are fourteen hours, and 
the ſhorteſt nights ten. And thus hath the Divine Wiſdom 
beſtow'd on thoſe Parts of theWorld which lye moſt expos'd to 
the ſcorching beams of the Sun, long and cool nights, to reco- 
ver and reſtore to vigour what the too neer approaches of that 
Planet had dry'd up and almoſt blaſted io theday. 

Nor can the Year be here dividcd into four equal and diſtin&t 
parts, as we doin Exrope : But the Rains, which are very fre- 


quent there from Aprilto November, and the great Droughts \/ 
which reign all the reſt of the Year, make the only difference / \ 


which may be obſerv'd between the Seaſons. 

Now how theſe different Conſtitutions and Temperatures of 
the Air ſhould be called, there is a great diverſity of Opinions. 
Some conſidering, that as in theſe Parts there 1810 a manner no 
Creprſculum or T wilight (which is a certain competion of, or 
ſomthing between night and day) ſo neither is there any Spring 
or Autumn to make a certain connexion between Summer and 
a kind of Winter, which they admit there. Others maintain 
on the contrary, That there 1s no juſt reaſon that that part of 
the Year which goes under the name of Winter, ſhould be fo 
called, in regard the Earth there is never cover'd with Froſt or 
Snow, which are the unwelcom attendants of Winter, but at 
all times cloath'd with a delightful Verdure, and almoſt in all 
ſealons crown'd with Flowers and Fruits, though in a different 
meaſure 3 whence they conclude, That the Year may be diltio- 
guiſh'd into three different and cqual parts, and thoſe be called 
Spring, Summer, Autumn 3 though not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
as haply they may bein ſeveral parts of the World. 

But the common expreſſion of thoſe people, who make up 
the Colonies now planted in theſe Iſlands , is not conſiſtent 
with this diſtinction; for they take the ſeaſon of the rains to 
be Winter, and that of the droughts, which is fair, clear, and 


pleaſant, to be Summer. 'Tis true, * Acoſta quarrels at the * Lib.2. c.3. 


2 Spaxiards, 


| we 


htand fair weather is the true Winter in all 
the Torrid Tek becaul thenthe Sun is at the greateſt diſtance 
from that Region 3-and- on the contrary, that the ſeaſon of 
Rains and: Miſts ought there to be called Summer, by rea- 
ſon of thenearneſs of that Planet. Ta ſpeak properly and ri- 
gorouſly, there is omezeaſon we ſhauld comply with the ſen- 
timent of Acoſta 3 yet inaſmuch as not only the Spazziards, but 
alſo many other Nations, expreſs themſelves otherwiſe , we 
ſhall keep to their terms rather, eſpecially in a thing of ſo little 
conſequence. ret 

But how rainy ſoever this Seaſon may be in the Carribzes, 
thoſe who have liv'd there ſeveral years affirm, that there hard- 
/ ly paſles a day, but the Sun is ſeen. Theſame thing is faid of 
the Ifland of Rhodes; whence Antiquity dedicated it to the 
Sun, out of an imagination, that that Star had a particular care 
of it. 

The Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea is regulated in theſe 
Countries, asin our parts 3 but it riſes not above three or four 
foot at moſt. | | 

The greateſt part of theſe Iſlands are cover'd with ſeveral 


\,/ ſorts of excellent Woods, which being green at all times, 


afford a very delightful proſpect ,. and repreſent a perpetual 
SUMMEr. Ra 

The Soil, in moſt places, is as rich and as pregnant as in 
any part of France; Inſomuch that all thoſe Iflands that are 
inhabited give not the Inhabitants any occaſion to repent 
them of the pains they take. In which particular, they differ 
much from thoſe Countries of New-France, where the poar Sa- 
vages are ſoput toit to get their ſubſiſtance, that their Chil- 
dren, going out of their Hutts in the morning, and finding 
their Parents a hunting, are wont to cry out as loud as they 
can, Come Tatows z, come Caſiors ; come Orignacs ;, calling thus 
to the relief of their necetfities thoſe creatures, which yet 
come not in their ſight as often as they ſtand in need thereof. 

The ſame inhabited IfJands are alſo furniſhed with good 
ſources of freſh Water, Springs , Lakes, Brooks, Wells and 
Ciſterns, and ſome of them have fair Rivers. There are fur- 
ther in ſeyeral places Mineral-waters, which are ſucceſsfully 
uſed, in order to the curing of divers Diſeaſes. Brimſtone 1s 
got out of the bowels of the Mountains in divers places; and 
the bright ſilver ſpangles which the Torrents and Rivers bring 
down along with them, and are found in the ſand, and the 
froth of their waters, after they have been over-flown, are 
certain indicia and diſcoveries, that there is Cryſtal to be had 
in them, and that there are alſo Mines of thoſe precious Metals, 
which are ſo much ſought afcer by moſt men. 
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Thoſe running waters, which deſerve the name of Rivers, 
are never dry'd up, even in the greateſt droughts, and ex- 
treamly well ſtor'd with Fiſh, for the moſt part different from 
thoſe ſeen in Exrope. But there is ſuch abundance on the Sea- 
coaſts, that the Inhabitants will hardly take the pains to fiſh in 
the Rivers. 

The Vme thrives very well in theſe I{lands, and, ea 
wild kind of Vine they have, which grows naturally inthe 
Woods, and bears a very fairand large Grape, thee are in all 
the Inhabited ones great Gardens, with the Walks ſet about 
with Vines; nay in ſbme places perfect Vine-yards, as thoſe in 
France, which bear twice a year, and ſometimes oftener, ac- 
cording to the cultivation beſtow'd on them, with reſpect had 
to the Moon and conveniency of the Seaſons. The Grape 1s 
excellent good, but the Wine made of it will not keep many 
days 3 and therefore there is but little of it made. 

As for Wheat, which grows in New-&pain as well as in any 

place of the World,.;it grows no further then the blade in the 
Caribbies, and is only for the making of Green-ſauce, in re- 
gard that Grain requires winter, = | 
rank, it ſhoots forth too much at firſt, andthere is not ſtrength 
enough left in the root to force it to ſtaulk and knit in the ear. 
But if tryal were made of the ſowing of Barley and Rye, and 
other Grains which require heat , its probable they would 
thrive well. And yet, ſhould they come to maturity, and 
with great increaſe, the Inhabitants, being at little trouble to 
get Mazyoc, Potatoes, Turkey-wheat, and feveral kinds of Pulſe, 
would not take the pains to put them into the ground. 
- Allthe natural Proviſions of theſe I{lands are light, and of 
ealie digeſtion; in regard the Country being hot, the ftomack 
ought not to be buxthened, as may be preſumed in colder Cli- 
mates. Upon this account it is, that ſuch asare newly come 
intotheſe partsare advis'd to. eat little, and often. Nor doth 
what is eaten breed much blood, and therefore Phlebotomy is 
not much uſed. 

Theſe I{lands are inhabited by four different Nations; where- 
of the firſt are the Izdigene, or Originary Inhabitants, who 
have lived there time out of mind ; and theſe are the Caribbiarns 
or Cannibals, of whom we ſhall give a perfeCt accompt in the 
. Second Book of this Hiſtory. Theother three are the Engliſh, 
the French , and the Dutch. The eſtabliſhment of theſe to- 
reign Nations in thoſe parts happen'd about the ycar of our 
Lord. one thouſand fix hundred twenty five, ſince which time 
they have ſo encreas'd, that the Ereliſh and French are now be- 
comea very numerous people z as will be ſeen more at large in 
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| CHAP. II. 
Of each of the Caribby-Iſlands in particular. 


Hat we may obſerve ſome order in the Deſcription we 
intend of each of theſe Iflands in particular, we ſhall 


I divide them into three Claſſes z whereof the firſt ſhall 
comprehend thoſe which lye towards the South, and are neereſt 
the Line ; the ſecond thoſe which lye Northward ; and the 
laſt, thoſe which are commonly called the Lee-ward Iflands, 
which reach Weſtward from St. Chriſtophers, the beſt known 
of them al]. 


TABAGO. 


He firſt, and moſt Southerly of all the Carzbbies is Tabago, 
or Tabac, diſtant from the EquinoGial Northward 
eleven degrees and ſixteen minutes. It is about eight leagues in 
length, and four in breadth. There are 1nit ſeveral pleaſant 
Mountains, out of which ariſe eighteen Springs or ſmall Rivers, 
which, having drench'd the Plains, fall into the Sea. Ir is con- 
ceiv'd the air of it would be healthy enough, if the Trees were 
cut down, and the ground opened. 

The extraordinary _— of the Trees growing 1n this Ifland 
argue the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil. There are in this the five 
kinds of four footed creatures, whereof there are but one or 
two in any of the other Iſlands. As 1. a kind of Swine, not 
' much furniſh'd with briſtles, which have a certain hole on 
their backs. 2. Tatows. 3. Agoutis. 4. Opaſſums, and 5. Musk- 
Rats, all which we ſhall deſcribe 1n their proper place. Not 
to mention the Wood-Quiſts, Turtles, Partridges, and Parrats, 
which are commonly ſeen there, it affords abundance of other 
Birds, not known 1n Exrope. . 

The Sea which encompaſles this Ifland is abundantly fur- 
niſh'd with all forts of excellent Fiſh. Sea-Tortolſes come in 
multitudes to hide their Egges in the ſand, which lyes on the 
ſhoars. On the Weſt and North fide of it there are Bayes, 
where Ships may ſafely Anchor. 

Abour (1xteen years ſince, a Company of Burghers of Walcre 
in Zealand (ent thither 200 men, to plant a Colony there, under 
the States-General of the United Provinces , and call'd the 
Ifland, the New-Walcre. But the natural Inhabitants of the 
Country , fearing the Neighbourhood of thoſe Foreigners, 
maſlacred ſoine of them, which forc'd the reſt, who were 
troubled with ſickneſs and feared the treatment their compani-. 
ons had receiv'd, to retire elſewhere. Whereupon the Iſland 
was 
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was along time deſtitute of Inhabitants, and frequented only 
by ſome Caribbians, who, coming and going.to their Wars, 
ſtruck in there to get neceſlary refreſhments; as alſo by ſome 
French of the I{lands of Martirico and Gardeloupe, who came 
thither to fiſh for Lawantine and Tortoiſes, at certain ſeaſons of 
the year. 

Bt now the Zealanders are re-eſtabliſh'd there, and abour 
three years ſince Lampſen, an ancient Burgo-maſter of Fluſhing, 
and one of the Statcs-General, ventur'd to people the Iſland 
anew. He brought thither, in his own Ships, feveral gallant 
perſons, who are likely reſtore the Colony which his Coun- 
try-men had planted there before. 

This I{land lying next to the Continent of that part of Ame- 
rica which lyes Southward, lyes very convenient for a Com- 
merce with the Arovagzes, the Calibis, the Caribbians, and ſe- 
veral other 1dian Nations; and the keeping together of a 
conſiderable force of men, which might be eaſily ſci over in- 
to the Continent, and lay the foundations of a powerful 
Colony. ; 


_— 


GRANAD A. 


He Ifland of Granada, lying at twelve degrees and ſix- 
teen ſcruples on this ſide of the Line, does properly 
begin the Semicircle of the Axtzlles, TItis in length about ſeven 
leagues, the breadth not the ſame jn all places, reaching North 
and South like a Creſcent. The French became maſters of it 
about fix years fince. They had at the begining great con- 
teſtations with the Caribbians, who, for ſome moneths, diſput- 
ed the poſſeſſion of it with them by force of arms. But at laſt 
Monſieue Parquet, Governour of Martinico, who had relolv'd, 
at his own charge, to make an eſtabliſhment there, oblig'd 
them, out of a conſideration of their own concernments, 
rounded principally on the great advantages they received 
a the Neighbourhood of the French, to leave him quietly 
polleſs'd of it. 
The ground produces all manner of the Country proviſions, 
| as Sugar-Canes, Ginger, and excellent Tobacco. The air is 
very healthy. It is well furniſh'd with Springs of freſh water, 
and places of good Anchorage for Ships. It hath alſo abun- 
dance of fair Trees, ſome excellent for their fruit, others for 
their fitneſs for building. There is good Fiſhing all about it, 
and the Inhabitants have alſo good Fiſhing and Hunting in and 
about three little Iſlands, called the Granadines, lying North- 
Faſt from it. The firſt Governour of this place was, Mon- 
ſieur Le Comte Governour of Martinico, who was ſucceeded by 
Mon. dela Vaumeniere. It hath fince been bought by the Count 
of Serillas, of Monſ. Parquet. | 


BEKIA. 
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BEK IA. 


He Ifland of Bekza is diſtant from the Line twelve de- 
greesand 25 ſcruples. It is ten or twelve leagues about, 
and would be fruittul enough, if it were cultivated. There is 
in it a good Haven for Ships ; but inaſmuch as it isnot furniſh'd 
with freſh water, it is not much frequented, unleſs it be by 
ſome Caribbians of St. Vincent's, who ſometimes go thither a 
fiſhing, or to dreſs ſome ſmall Gardens they have up andq 
down there for their diverſion. 


S*VINCENT. 


He Iſland of St. Vincent is the moſt populous of any poſ- 

ſeſs'd by the Caribbzars. Its Altitude 1s ſixteen degres 
North from the Line. Thoſe who have'ſeen the Ifland Ferro, 
or Fzetro, one of the Canaries, affirm, that this 1s much of the 
ſame figure. It may be about eight leagues in length, and fix in 
breadth. There are in it ſeveral high Mountains, between 
which are very fruitful Plains, if they were cultivated. The 
Caribbians have many fair Villages, where they live pleaſantly, 
and without any diſturbance. And though they have a jea- 
louſly of the ſtrangers that live about them, and ſtand on their 
Guard whenthey come to their Roads, yet do they not deny 
them the Bread of the Country, which 1s Caſſava , Water, 
Fruits, and other Proviſions, growing in their . Country, if 
they. want them, taking in.exchange, Wedges, Rooks, and 
other implements of Iron, which they much eſteem 


ÞARBAPDOS. 


4% Barbados,which is the ſame that is called by the French 
Barboude, lyes between the 13 and 14 degree, North 
from the Equator, and Eaſtward from St. Alouſie, and'St. Vin- 
cext, The Engliſh, who planted a Colony there in the year 
M.DC.XXVIL. allow it to be about 25 leagues in compaſs, -but 
greater in length then breadth. There is in the whole I{land 
but one River , which truely deſerves that name : but the 
Countrey lying low and even, there are, in ſeveral places, 
Pools and Reſervatories of freſh water, which ſupply the ſcar- 
city of Springs and Rivers. Moſt houſes have alſo Ciſterns, 
and Wells which are never dry. 

At the firſt Cultivation the Earth promiſed not much ; but 
cxperience hath evinc'd the contrary, it plentifully producing . 
Tobacco, Ginger, Cotten, and eſpecially Sugar-Canes, inſo- | 
much that, next to St. Chr;#tophers, it is the moſt frequented 
by Merchants, and the moſt populous of all the Antiles. 

About 
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About the year 1646. they accounted in it about twenty thou- 
ſand Inhabitants, not comprehending, in that number the Ne- 
gro-Slaves, who were thought to amount to a far greater. 

There are many places in this Iſland, which may juſtly be 
called Towns, as containing many fair, long , and ſpacious 
Streets, furniſh'd with a great number of noble Structures, 
built by the principal Officers and Inhabitants of this flouriſhing 
Colony. Nay indeed, taking a full proſpect of the whole 
Ifland, a man might take it for one great City, inaſmuch as 
the houſes are at no great diſtance one from another ; that 
many of thoſe are very well built , according to the rate of 
Building in England; that the Shops and Store-houſes are well 
furniſh'd with all ſorts of Commodities 3 that there are many 
Fairs and Markets; andlaſtly, that the whole Iſland, as great 
Cities are, is divided into ſeveral Pariſhes, which have ver 
fair Churches. The moſt conſiderable of the Inhabitants think 
themſelves ſo well, that it is ſeldom ſeen they ever remove 
thence. 

This Ifland is very famous in all parts, by reaſon of the great 
abundance of excellent Sugar it hath afforded theſe many 
years. 'Tis true, it is not ſo white as that which comes from 
other parts, but it is better eſteemed by Refiners, becaulc it 
bath fairer grain and yields more, whe it is purih'd, 


CLE CT 


r Lucy's I{land lyes at 13 deg. 40 ſcr. on this fide the Line. 

It was heretofore frequented only by a ſmall number of 
Indians, who came to fiſh thereabouts. But ſome time fince, 
the French of Martinico came and kept them company. There 
are two high Mountains in the Ifland, which are very cold : 
They are ſeen at a great diſtance, and are called by the French, 
Les Pitons de St. Alouſte, At the deſcent of theſe Mountains, 
there are pleaſant Valleys cover'd with great Trees, and wa- 
ter'd with Springs. The air is conceiv'd to be healthy, and 
that the ſoil will be fruittul, when it ſhall be a little better diſ- 
cover'd then it is yet. 


MARTINICO. 


He I{land of Martinico,which the Indians call'd Madanina, 
lyes at the altitude of fourteen degrees and thirty ſcruples 
on this ſ1de the Line. It'is about ſixteen leagues in length, ot an 
unequal breadth, and about forty five in compaſs. The Soil 
of it is pleaſant, which makes it at this day one of the moſt 
populous of all the Carzbbies. 


The French and Indians are joyntly poſlefs'd of it; and have 
liv'd 
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liv'd a long time in very good correſpondence. Monl. Pargquet 
1s the ſev, French Governour of it. 

Of all the Caribbies this is the moſt uneven I{land, that is, the 
moſt full of Mountains, which are very high, and intermixt 
with inacceſſible Rocks. The fruitful parts of it conſiſt in 
certain round Hills or eminences3 as alſo in very delightful 
{ſkirts of Mountains, and ſome Plains or Valleys, which are ex- 
treamly pleaſant. | 

The Mountains of it are not to be inhabited, and ſerve for 
the feeding and retreat of wild Beaſts, Serpents and Snakes, 
whereof there is great abundance. Yet are theſe Mountains 
well furniſh'd with wood, which, in bigneſs and length, ex- 
ceed any in Exrope, and bears fruit and food for the wild Boars 
and Birds, 

As for the Hills and ſkirts of Mountains, they are for the 
moſt part, inhabitable; and of a good ſoil, but very trouble- 
ſome to manure. For ſome of them are ſo high and ſteepy, 
that people can hardly work on them without danger, or at 
leaſt without holding by a Tobacco-ſtalk, or ſome 'Tree with 
one hand, that they may work with the other. 

The Tobacco which grows on theſe eminent places 1s ever 


; , the beſt, and eſteem'd above that which grows in the Valleys, 
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and bottoms , which have not ſo much preſence of the Sun. 
For the Tobacco, which grows in bottoms, and places encom- 

aſs'd with Woods, is ever full of yellow-ſpots, as it it were 
p70) and neither takes well, nor keeps well. Theſe encloſed 
places are alſo unbealthy, and thoſe who work in them con- 
tract an il] colour, and the new-comers, who are not accu- 
ſtomed to that air , do ſooner, in theſe, then in any -other 
places, catch that griping of the Belly, which is ſo common in 
theſe Iflands. 

There being two different Nations in this I{land, it is accord- 
ingly divided between them, to wit, the Indians, the natural 
Inhabitants of the Country; and the French, who laid the 
foundations of this Colony in Jxly, in the year 1635. under 
the Conduct of Monſ. Deſxambuc , who brought them from 
St. ChriStophers, and left them in quiet poſſeſſion of this place. 

That part of the Iſland which is inhabited by the Indians is 
comprehended in one quarter, which is called the Cabes-terre, 
without any other diſtintion. F 

The part occupied by the Frezch, and called Baſſe-terre, is 
divided into five quarters, which are by them called, La Caſe 
du Pilote, La Caſe Capot, Le Carbet, Le Fort St. Pierre, and Le- 
Preſcheur, In each of theſe Quarters there isa Church, or at 
leaſt a Chappel, a Court of Guard, and a Magazine for Arms, 
about which are built ſeveral large and fair Store-houſes, 
both for the Commodities that are imported, and thoſe of the 
growth of the Iſland. 

The 
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Captain, who had ſometimes lived there, and glory'd much in 
the name Plot, which the French had given bim. He diſco- 

r'd to Monf. Parquet, the engagements which thoſe of his 
Nation entred into againſt him. 


--In'the Quarter of Caſe Capot, there is a very noble Savanna ; 
(thus they call in the Iſlands pleaſant Meadows and Paſtures), 


which hath, on the one fide the River called Capot, and on the 
other, many fair Editices. BA 
The Carbet. Quarter hath its name from the ancient Inhabi- 
tants, whoſometime had there .one of . their greateſt Villages, 
and a publick Houſe which they called Carbet, a name yet 
common to: thoſe places, where they have their meetings; 
The French Governour liv'd in this Quarter a long time, ha- 
ving built a noble Briek-houſe, neer the Haven, in a pleaſant 


= The Quarter of the Caſe ds Pilote is fo called from a Savage 


bottom, refreſh'd by.a conſiderable River, which falls down” 


out of rhe Mountains. The Indians, who never had ſeen Stru-- 


Qurecf any ſuch material, look'd on it at firſt with a great 
aſtoniſþment., and having attempted to ſhake it, ' by the 
ftiength ot their ſhoulders, but not ſtirring it, they were forc'd 
acknowledg, thor if all Houfes were fo built, the Tempeſt 
which they call the Hwrricane would not prejudice them. Bur 
fince, the Governour not having his health perfeQly there, he 
made a preſent of it to the Jeſuzts, together with the Gardens 
about it, as alſo the raritiesand curioſities of the Country, and 


ſeveral other habitations dependent on it, anda great number: 


of Negro-flaves, who cultivate them. 

Fort 8t. Pjerre, or St. Peter's Fort, is the place where the 
Governour now lives. There are in it ſeveral great pieces of 
Cannon, ſome of Braſs, ſome of Iron. This Fort commands all 
the Haven. Abouta ſtones caſt from the Governours, ſtands 
the fair Colledge of the Jeſuits, ſituate on a pleaſant River, 
which is thence called, The Jeſuits River, This StruQure is of 
Free-ſtone and Brick, very delightful to the eye. The Ave- 
nues alſo want not their temptation, and, all about it, are 
Gardens and Orchards, producing whatever is moſt delicious 
of the growth of the Iſlands 3 as alſo feveral Plants, Herbs, 


Flowers and Fruits brought thither from France. There isal- 


ſoa Vine-yard, which yields yearly good ſtore of Wine. 

The Le Preſchear, or the Preachers Quarter, contains an even 
low part of the Country, very confiderablefor its extent, and 
ſeveral high Mountains, upon the ſkirts whereof, there are a 
good number of fair Habitations. | 

. Between the Cabes-terre, and the Baſſe-terre, there is a kind 
of bottom, where is abundance of that Wood by which the 
Tobaccoclimes up. There they have atſo the Reeds, where- 
with the Hutts are Paliſado'd ; as alfo the wild Mabot, the 
bark whereof ſerves for ſeveral things about the houſe. 
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Moſt of the Houſes in this Iſland are of wood, very conve- 
nient, and delightful to the eye. The moſt confiderable are 
built on eertain eminences. That advantageous f1tuation con- 
tributes much to their health who live in them, for the air is 
clearer then that of the Valleys. It alſo adds much to the 
beauty of thoſe pleaſant StruCtures z and cauſes a very diver- 
tive proſpect. 

The beſt Haven of this Ifland lyes between Carvet and 
St. Peters Fort. It is more fafe then any of the neighbouring 
Iflands, as being encompaſs'd with high Mountains, which ſe- 
cure the Ships lying in it from the violence of all winds. 

Between Caſe du Pilote, and a bottom called Culde Sac des 
Salines, there is a Rock, running about half a league into the 
Sea, which is called the Diamond, from its figure, and is a 
retreat for an infinite number of Birds, and among others 
Wood-quiſts, which breedin it. It is bard getting up to it, 
yet ſome viſit it, as they paſs by, when the young ones are fit 
to cat, BE 

There is another place on the ſame fide as the Diamond, into 
which Ships are brought, to be refreſh'd, and mended. The 
Sea there 1s always calm, but the air not healthy, in regard the 
Sea-men commonly catch Fevers, which yet are not very 
dangerous, inaſmuch as they ſhake them off, as ſoon as they 
depart thence. 

Beſides the Torrents, which in times of rains fall down with 
great violence, and the inundations of this Iſland, there are 
nine or ten conſiderable Rivers which are never dry. Their 
ſources are at the aſcent or foot of the higheſt Mountains, and 
having watered the Valleys they fall into the Sea, They are 
prejudicial to the places neer them, in regard that when they 
overflow, they root up Trees, undermine rocks, and makea 
deſolation over the Fields and Gardens, carrying along with 
them, the houſes which lye in the plain Country, and what- 
ever oppoſes the impetuoſity of their courſe. This inconve- 
nience hath oblig'd the Inhabitants of this Colony to take up 
their habitations on the tops of thoſe little Mountains, where- 
with their Iſland is richly furniſh'd ; for they ſecure them from 
theſe inundations. 

But what is moſt conſiderable in this I{]and, is the multitude 
of the Inhabitants poſleſſing it, who are thought to amount to 
nine or ten thouſand perſons, not comprehending in that num- 
ber the Indians and Negroes, who are neer as many. The 
mildneſs of the Government and the advantageous ſituation of 
the Ifland contribute much to the advancement. of it and the 
multiplication of its Inhabitants. For moſt of the Frexch and 
Dutch Ships, bound for America, fo order their courſe, that 
they may touch here, rather then at any other of the Iſlands : 


and as ſoon as they have caſt Anchor in any of the-Havens, "0 
take 
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take in the refreſhments neceſſary for them, they ſet a ſhoar 
their Paſſengers, if they be not expreſly oblig'd to bring theni 
to ſome other place. Nay it hath often hapned that whole F a- ; 
milies, which had left Fraxce, with a deligne to paſs over into + 
ſome of the other Iflands which lye beyond this, and are not in- 
ferior to it, either as to Air or Soil, being wearied out with 
the inconveniences of a long Voyage, have ſetled hereto avoid 
expoling themſelves to the Ie again, | 

Among the great multitude of people which make up this —_ 
Colony, there are many perſons of worth and quality, who | | 
after their honorable imployments in other parts of the world, | 
have at laſt made choice of this place, for their repoſe and re- ; | 
tirement. Among theſe are particularly to be mentioned 
Monfſ. Coxrcelas , Lieutenant-General under the Governor, a 
perſon who by his excellent condud hath pgain'd the affeCtions 
of b-th Inhabitants and Strangers 3 Monſ. Le Comte; and Monſ. 
de L' Oubiere, as being the principal Officers. | 

Ar the beginning of our Deſcription of this Ifland, we ſaid, 
that the French and Indians lived there a long time toge- 
ther in good correſpondence. But the Letters that came 
thence larely, giving an account of the ſtare of ir, affirm, that 
about four years fince, the Caribbians made an inſurreQion, 
and have continued a War with the French ever fince ; that 
fince that time, thoſe Barbarians had done great miſchiefs in 
the French Quarters ; and thatneither the heightof the Monn- 
tains, nor d-pth of the precipices, nor yet the horror of vaſt 
and drcadtul folitudes, which till then had been accounted an 
impenetrable wall, lying between the ſeveral divifions of both 
the Nations, hindred not their falling upon them, and filling 
their hab1cations with fire, maſſacres, 5 and what- 
ever the implacable ſpirit of revenge could ſuggeſt to them of 
oreateſt cruelty , to feed their rage, and fatisfie their bru- 
tality. 

Ofthe occalions of this Rupture there are ſeveral accounts 
given, Some attribute it to Monſ. Pargquet's eſtabliſhing of 
French Colonies in the I{lands of Granada and St. Lxcy, with- 
out the conſent of the Caribbians, who thereupon took occa- 
ſion of diſcontent. Others affirm that they took up Arms, to 
revenge the deaths of ſome of their Nation, Inhabitants of the 
I{land of S. YVincewt, whom they believe to have come to their 
end by drinking ſome roiſon'd Strong-water which had been 
brought them from Martinico. n 3 

Immediately upon the breaking forth of this War, and the | 
firſt devaf actions made by the Caribbiens in one of the French 
Quarters (which, according to their cuſtom, was by a baſe ſur- | 
priſe) thoſe who er.vy'd the glory of thoſe Colonies, and their 
progreſs and eftabliſhment in thoſe Iſlands, ſcattered their ma- 
Iictous reports, That the French would never be able to Rp 

under 
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under thoſe Barbarians; T hat thoſe of the ſame Nation, who 


live in Doxmznico and S. Vincent's, had ſecretly apply'd themſelves 


to all their Allies of the Continent, to incite them to engage 
in an unanimous War againſt the Frezch ; T hat the more eafily 
to effeCtuate that deſign, and make their Party ſtronger; they 
had gone fo far as to treat of a Peace with the Arovagues, their 
ancient Enemies; And, That they had ſo far engag'd all theſe 
Salvages in their Quarrel, that they were reſolv'd with a joynt- 
force to fall upon the French, and over-run them with their 


multitude. 
It is not certainly known whether there were really any ſuch 


| Aſdociation againſt them or not 3 but certain it is, that the ef- 


feds !of it appear'd not; and that after the firſt Irruptions 
of the Caribbians of Martinico into the French Quarters, which 
were indeed with ſome advantage of the Barbarians, they have 
been ſo unſucceſsful in their Enterpriſes fince , and worſted fo 
with the loſs of the chief among(t them , that about two years 
ſince, they were forc'd to quit their Villages , and leave their 
Gardens to the diſpoſal of the Victorious, and retire for ſafety 
into Woods, and inacceſſible Rocks and Mountains. So that 
the World is now perſwaded of the contrary , viz. That 
if thoſe Barbarians ſhall make any further attempt to recover 
themſelves out of that wretched Conſternation in which the 
live, by. the force of Arms, they will in all likelyhood be forc'd 
either to quit the abſolute poſſeſſion of the Ifland to the French, 
or accept of ſuch Conditions of Peace as they can obtain, to 
renew the ancient Alliance, which they have been but too for- 
ward to break. | 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of the Iſlands which lye towards the North. 


He I{lands we intend to deſcribe in this Chapter, lying 
more towards the North, are conſequently more tem- 
perate. They are alſo more frequented than thoſe of 

Tabago, Granada, and S. Alouſta, in regard the Ships which have 
refreſh'd themſelves at Martinico, and fall down thence to S. 
wes! pak may viſit them one after another, without any di- 
verſion ont of their Courſe. 


DOMINICO. 


He Iſland of Dowinico lies at the altitude of 15 degrees 
and 3o minutes. It is conceiy'd to be inlength about 13. 
Leagues 
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Leagues, and not much leſs in breadth, where it isat the great- 
eſt. There are in the midſt of it ſeveral high Mountains, 
which encompaſs an inacceſhible bottom, where may be ſeen 
from the tops of certain rocks an infinite number of Reptiles, 
of a dreadful bulk and length. 

This Iſland is inhabited by the Caribbians, who are very nu- 
merous init, They have a long time entertain'd thoſe who 
came to viſit them with a ſtory of a vaſtand monſtrous Serpent, 
which had its aboad in that bottom. They affirmed that there 
was on the head of 1t a very ſparkling ſtone, like a Carbuncle, 
of ineſtimable price z That it commonly veil'd that rich Jec- 
wel with a thin moving ſkin, like that of a mans eye-lid ; but 
that when it went to drink, or ſported himſelf in the mid(t of 
that deep bottom, he fully diſcover'd it, and that the rocks 
and all about receiv'd a wonderful luſtre from the fire ifluing 
out of that precious Crown. 

The ſupream Perſon of this Iſland was heretofore one of the 
moſt conſiderable among thoſe of the ſame Nation. For when 
all their Forces marched out to Battel againſt the Arovagzes, 
their common Enemies of the Continent 3 he had the conduct 
of the Van-guard and was known by a particular mark which 
he had about him. 

When any Frexch Ships come neer this Iſland, there are im- 
mediately ſeen ſeveral Canows, in each whereof there are 
three, or but four Indians at the moſt, who come to dire&t 
them to the Havens, where they may ſafely Anchor. They 
commonly bring along with them ſome of the Country Fruits, 
whereof having preſented the Captains and other Officers with 
the choiceſt , they profter the reſt in exchange for Fiſhing- 


hooks, grains of Cryſtal , and ſuch trifles, as they account 
precious. 


MARIG AL ANTA. 


He Ifland of Marigalanta lyes at the altitude of 15 deg. 
Fx and4go minutes. It isa flat Country, and well furniſti'd 
with wood, which arguesit would be fertile enough, if it were 
once reduced to culture. It hath always been frequented by 
the Indians, as well in order to Fiſhing, as for ſome ſmall Gar- 
dens which they have init. 
Thelaſt Letters from the Carribies brought news that Mon. 
d Howel, Governour of Gardeloupe had lately peopled this 
I{land, and built a Fort in it to keep under certain Indians, 
who would have oppoſed his deſign, and had kill'd twenty of 
thoſe whom he had ſent thither at firſt to diſcover the Coun- 
try; and that upon that accident he had ſent over thither three 
hundred men, who retreated in the night time to a great Vel- 
{el they had in the road, till ſuch time as the Fort was made 
tenable. 
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- tenable. The Caribbians of Dominico, the better to continue 


the good correſpondence there is between them and the 'In- 
habitants of Gardeloupe, who are their next Neighbours, at- 
firm they had no hand in that Malſlacre, and excuſed them- 
ſelves to Monſ. 4 Howel, imputing it to thoſe of their Nation, 


who live in the other Iflands. 


SAINTS. 


Etween Dominico and Gardeloupe there are three or four 

ſmall INlands very neer one another, commonly called the 

Saints : They are at the ſame Altitude as Marigalanta, Weſt 
from which they lye, and are as yet deſert and unhabired, 

The Ifland of Birds lyes more W cit then the forementioned, 
at fifteen degrees, and forty five minutes. It hath that nzme 
from the infinite number of Birds, which breed in it, making 
their Neſts even on the Sea-ſhoar : They are for the moir part 


eaſily taken with the hand, not fearing men In regard they ſcl- 


dom ſee any. This Ifland Jyes very low, and 1s hurdly per- 
cctv d till one be very neer it. | 


DESIRADO. 


7 TX Iſland Deſtrado was ſo called by Chriſtopher Columbas as 

being the firſt diſcover'd by him of ail the Carzbbies, in his 
ſecond Voyage into America. And as he called the firit place he 
diſcover'd 'of this new World San Salvador, whereas before 
it was called Guanahani , which is one of the Lxcayos, at the 
altitude of 25 degrees and ſome minutes; ſo he called this De- 
frrado, from the obtaining of his Deſere. It lies ten Leagues 
trom Gardeloupe, North-eaſt, and from the Line 16 degrees and 


10 minutes. The ſoil of this Iſland is good 3 and contequently 


It will-not be long ere it be Inhabited. 


GARDELOUEFE. 
Sw > is one of the greateſt and nobleſt Tlands of any 
J 


pollels d by the French in the Caribbzes. It was hereto- 
fore called by the Indjans Carncxeira 3 but the Spaniards gave 
itthe name by which it is now known. Some would have 1t 
preciſcly'at 16 Degrees; others add therto 16 minutes. The 
Circumfcrence of it is about 60 Leagucs, and, where broad- 
c{t, about nine or ten in breadth. It 1s divided into two 


paits by a little Arm of the Sea, which ſeparates the Grand'- 


terre from that which is properly called Garde/oupe. The more 
Eaſteriy part of this Jatter 1s called by the French Cabes-Terre, 
and that towards the Weſt Baſſe-Terre. 


That part of it which is called the Grand'-Terre hath two 
Salt- 
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Salt-pits, where the Sea-water 1s converted into Salt, as in ſe- 
veral other Iſlands, by the force of the Sun, withour aſliſtance 
FO 3 

That part which is inhabited hattr in ſeveral places, elpeci- 
ally towards the middle of it, divers high Mountains, whereof 
ſome are full of bare and dreadful Rocks, riſing out of a Bot- 
tom , encompaſſed with many inacceſſible Precipices ; others 
are coyer'd with delightful Trees , which are to them at all 
times a kind of pleaſant Garland. Atthe foot of theſe Moun- 
tains there are ſeveral Plains of a vaſt extent,which are refreſh'd 
by a great number of pleaſant Rivers, which occaſioned here- 
tofore the Spaniſh Ships to touch there, to take in treſhi water 
tor the continuance of their Voyage, Some of thele Rivers 
wheh they are overflown bring down pieces of Wood that 
bave paſs'd through the Sulphur-mines, that are in one of the 


'” moſt remarkable Mountains in the Iſland , which continually 


caſts up ſoak, whence it is called the Sulphur-Monntain. There 
are allo in it Springs of hot water , which have been found by 
experience good for the Dropſie,and all Indiſpoſitions proceed- 
ing from a cold cauſe. There are between theſe two parts of 
the Land two great Gulphs, whence thoſe Inhabitants who 


% delight in Fiſhing may at any time take Tortoifes, and ſeveral 
' other excellent Fiſh. 


._ The French firſt planted themſelves in this {land in the year 


* 2. DC. XXXV. M.M. du Pleſſes and I Olive were the firſt Go- 


vernours of it, with equal authority ; but the former dying 
ſeven moneths after his arrival, and the other becoming unfit 
for Government by the loſs of his ſight, there was ſent over 
Monſ. A#ber , one of the Captains of St. Chriſtophers , who 
chanc'd to be then at Paris. This Colony owes its conſervati- 
on and welfare ſince to the prudence and condud of this wor- 
thy Governor, who ſignaliz'd his entrance into that Charge by 
the Peace he made with the Carribians, and feverai good Con- 


ſtitutions in order to the welfare of the Inhabitants, whereof 
we ſhall give a more particular account in the ſecond Book of 


this Hiſtory. 


| Monficur d Howelis now Lord and Governor of this Iſland, 
* which 1s yet better fince his eſtabJiſhmenr, for the number of 
{ the Inhabitants is much encreas'd, and they have built very fair 
Houſcs, and brought ſuch Trading thither, that now it is one 


of the moſt flouriſhing- and moſt conſiderable Hlands 'of the 
Caribbies. 


There are in it very fair Plains, wherein the ground is or- 
dered by the Plough, a thing not to be ſeen in any of the other 


Iſlands. And atterthe Plough, it bears Rice, Turk y-whear, 
the Manioc, whereof Caſſava is made, Potatoes, nay, in ſome 


places Ginger and Sugar-canes, with great increale. 


The retormed Jacobins, or White-Friers, are poſlcfy'd af 
ſome 
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ſome part of the beſt Land in this Ifland, on which they have 
many delightful Plantations. The good condition wherein 
they are isto be acknowledg'd an effe(t of the care of the R. 
Father Raymond Breton, who, amidſt many great difficulties, 
preſery'd them to his Order. | | | 

In that part of the Iſland, which is called Baſe-terre, there 
is a little Town which grows daily bigger : ft hath already ſe- 
veral Streets adorned with many hatidſome houfes of Timber, 
moſt of two Stories, of a convenient ftrutture and delightful to 
the eye. Beſides a fair Parifh-Church, there are in it a Col- 
ledg of Jeſuits, and a Monaſtery of Carmelites, brought thi- 
ther lately by the Governors means 3 as alſo ſeveral Store- 
houſes, well furniſh'd with Proviſions and Commodities, re- 
quiſite for the ſabſiſtance of the Colony. YES 

The Governor lives ina Caſtle, not far from the Town. It 
1s built four-ſquare, having at each cotnet Spurs and Redoubts 
of Maſons work, of ſach thickneſs as to bear the weight of ſe- 
veral great Pieces of Brafs, which are mounted there. A lit- 
tle beyond the Caſtle there is a very high Motintain which 
might ſomewhat incommodate it ; but the Governor not 
omitting any thing that might contribute to the ornament ot 
ſecurity of the Ifland, hath planted ſome great Pieces there 
and to prevent ſurpriſe of an Enemy, he hath made a kind of 
Cittadel there,which is at all times furniſh'd with Proviſions and 
Ammunition. The Cabes-terre hath alſo a conſiderable Fort, 
which ſecures the whole Quarter ; it is called St. Mary's 
Fort. 

Many perſons of quality have made their retirement into 
this Ifland, and have ſet up a great number of Sugar-Mils. 


ANTEGO. 


FY Iſland of 4ntego lyes at the Altitude of 16 degrees, 
and 11 minutes, between the Barbados, and the Deſirado. 
It is in length about fix or ſeven leagues, the breadth not the 
lame in all places 3 "The acceſs of it is dangerous for Shipping 
by reaſon of the rocks which encompaſs it. It was conceiy* 

heretofore, that it was not to be inhabited, upon this preſum- 
ption, that there was no freſh water in it : but the Engliſh 
who have planted themſelves in it, have met with ſome, an 

have made Ponds and Ciſterns, which might ſupply that de- 
fect. This Iſland is abundant in Fiſh, moſt ſorts of wild Fow), 
and in all of tame Catte]. It is inhabited by ſeven or eight 
hundred men. 
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MONT-SERRAT. 


He Ifland of Mort-Serrat receiv'd that name from the 
Spaniards, upon the account of a certain reſemblance 

there is between a Mountain in this, and that of Mort-Serrat, 
which is not far from Barcelona; and it hath kept the name ever 
ſince, - It lyes at the Altitude of 27 degrees. It 1s about three 


Leagues in length, and almoſt as much in breadth, ſo that it - 


ſeems to be almoſt of around figure. 'Tis conceiv'd there arc 
in it between fix and ſeven hundred men. 

What is moſt conſiderable in this Iſland is a very fair Church, 
of a delightful Structure, built by the contributions of the Go- 
vernor and Inhabitants. The Pulpit, the Seats, and all the 
Joyners and Carpenters work within it, are of the moſt preci- 
ous and ſweet-ſcented-wood growing in the Country, 


B ARBOUTHOS. 


He Iſland which the Engliſh call the Barbouthos, lyes at 

the Altitude of 17 degrees, and 3o minutes. It lyes 

very low, and is in length about five leagues, lying North- 

Eaſt from Mozt-Serrat. The Engliſh are the Inhabitants of it, 

and the Colony may amount to between four and five hundred 
men, who find whereupon to ſubſiſt conveniently. 

It is ſubje& to this annoyance, which 1s alſo common to the 
Iſlands of Artego and Mont-Serrat, that the Caribbians of Do- 
2inico, and other places, do many times commit great ſpoils 
init. The enmity and averſion which thoſe Barbarians have 
conceiv'd againſt the Exgliſh Nation in general, is come to that 
height, that there hardly paſles a year but they make one or 
two irruptions, in the night time, into ſame one of the I{Jands 
It is poſleſs' dof; and then, if they benot timely diſcover'd, 
and valiantly oppos'd, they kill all the men they mect, ran- 
ſack the Houſes and burn them, and if they can get any of the 
Women or Children , they carry them away Priſoners;into 


their own Territories , with all the Booty they have a 
mind to. 


ROTONDA. 


He Ifland called Redonda, or Rotonda. from its round 

F figure, lyes atthealtitude of 17 degrees, and 10 minutes. 
Itisa very little one, and at a diſtance ſeems to be only a great. 
Tower, and taking a profpeCt of it one way, a man might ſay 
It were a great Ship under ſail, It is of cafje acces on all fides, 


by reaſon the Sea about it is deep,and without rocks or ſhelves, 
Which might be dangerous to ſhipping. 
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NIEVES. 


"T" He Iſland called Njeves, otherwiſe Mevis, lyes at the al- 

| titude of 27 degrees, and 19 minutes, Northward. It 
is not above fix leagues about, and in the midfſt of it there ts 
bur one only Mountain, which is very high, and cover d with 
great Trees up to the very top. The Plantations are all about 
the Mountain, beginning from the Sea-fide, till you cometo 
the kicheit part of it, the aſcent being commodious enough. 
This I{land may eaſily be compaſs'd either by land. or water. 
There are in it divers ſprings of freſh water, whereof ſomeare 
ſtrong cuough to make their way to the Sea : Nay there 1s one 
ſpring, whereof the waters are hot and mineral. Not far 
Gow the ſource there are Bathes made, which are frequented 
with good ſucceſs, in order to the curing lof thoſe diſcaſes for 
which the waters of Bourboz are recommended. 

The Freliſh, who planted themſelves there in the year 
M.DC.XXV111, are ſtill the Inhabitants of this Ifland, and they 
arc now thought to be between three and four thouſand men, 
whoſubſiſt and live handſomly, by the trade they drive in Su- 
oar, Ginger and Tobacco. + t 

This Ifland is the beſt governed of any in the Carzbbies. 
Juſtice 1s there adminiſtred with great prudence by a Coun- 
cil, conſiſting of the moſt eminent and moſt ancient Inhabi- 
tants of the Colony : Swearing, Thieving, Drunkenneſs, Forni- 
cation, and all diſſolutions and diſorders are ſeverely puniſh'd. 
In the Year M.DC.XLIX. Mr. Lake, a knowing perſon and fear- 
ing God, had the Government of tt. 'He 1s fince departed 
this life. 

There are in this Iſland three Churches, which have nothing 
extraordinary, as to Structure, but are very convenient as to 
the performing of Divine Service. For the ſecurity of the Vel- 
{cls that arein the Road, and to prevent the invaſion of an Ene- 
my, there 1s a Fort built, wherein are ſeveral great Pieces which 
command as far as the Sea. It ſecures alſo the publick Store- 
houſes, into which all the Commodities that are imported, and 
necellary for the ſubſiſtance of the Inhabitants, are diſpoled. 
And thence it 1s, that they are afterwards diſtributed to thoſe 
private perſons who ſtand in need thereof, provided thoſe who 
have the over-ſ{ight of them think them ſolvent perſons, ac- 
cording to the time and price agreed upon, and ordered by the 
Governor and Council. 

A turther recommendation of this I{]Jand, is, that it is di- 
vided only by a ſmall arm of the Sea from that of St. Chriſto- 
Phers, the nobleſt and moſt famous of all the Caribbies. Having 
given but a ſhort Deſcription of the other Iſlands , what we 
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ſhall give of this, as being the chiefeſt, will be ſomewhat larger. 
For which reaſon, we ſhall affign it a Ghapter by it ſelf. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Iſland of St. Chriſtopher. 


T Chriitophers was ſo called by Chriſtopher Columbas, who 


& finding it very pleaſant, would needs give it his own 
name. He was engag'd to give it this name from a con- 


fideration of the figure of its Mountains, the Iſland having on 
its upper part, as it were upon one of its ſhoulders, another leſ- 
ſer Mountain, as S* Chriſtopher is painted like a Gyant, carry- 
ing our Saviour upon his, as it were a little Child. Its altitude 
is at 17 degrees, 25 minutes. 

It is about 25 leagues in compaſs. The Soil being light and 
ſandy, is apt to produce all forts of the Country Fruits, as al- 
ſo many of the choiceſt growing in Exrope. Itlyes high inthe 
midſt, by reaſon of ſome very high Mountains, out of which 
ariſe ſeveral Rivers, which ſometimes are ſo ſuddenly over- 
flown through the rains falling on the Mountains, ſo as that 
there is none ſeen at the extremities of them, or in the Plains, 
that the Inhabitants are many times ſurpriz'd by thoſe 
Torrents. 

The iwhole Ifland is divided into four Cantons, or Quar- 
ters, two whereof are poſleſs'd by the Engliſh , the other two 
by the French ; but in tuch ſort, as that people cannot croſs 
from one quarter to the other, without paſſing over Lands of 
one of the two Nations. The Engliſh have in their part a great- 
er number of little Rivers then the Frexch ; but in requital, 
the latter have more of the plain Country, and Lands fitter 
for cultivation. The Ezgliſh alſo exceed the French innum- 
ber ; but the latter have more fortified places, and are better 
armed. The French have four Forts, well furniſh'd with 
great Pieces, which carry a great way into the Sea ; and one 
of them hath regular works, like a Citadel, The moſt conſi- 
derable next that lyes at the Haven, or Anchoring-place, cal- 
led Baſſe-terre, Thereis in both a conſtant Guard kept : And 
to prevent the differences which might happen between two 
different Naticns, each of them upon the Avenues of their 
Quarters bath a Guard which is, renew'd every day. The 
Exgliſh have two fortifi'd places, whereof one commands the 
great Haven, and the other a Deſcent, not far from Pornte 
de Sable. | 

This T{land is furniſh'd with a fair Salt-pit, lying on the Sea- 
ſide, which the Inhabitants commonly call C#l-de-Sac. Not 
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far thence, there is a ſmall Point of Land, which reaches out 
ſo far towards the Iſland of Nieves, that it 1s not above half a 
Icague of Sea between the two; inſomuch that there have been 
thoſe who have ſwam from one to the other. 

It is conceiv'd there is a Silver-mine in St. Chriſtophers ; but 


in regard the Salt-pits, Woods, Havens, and Mines are com- 


mon to both Nations, no body lcoks after it : Beſides, ſuch 
an enterpriſe would require a great ſtock, and an infinite num- 
ber of Slaves. The true Silver-mine of this Iſland is Sugar. 

A man may eafily compaſs the whole Iſland by Land, 
but cannot paſs through the midſt of it, by reaſon of ſeveral 
great and ſteepy Mountains, between which there are dread- 
tul precipices, and ſprings of hot water : Nay there are ſome 
ſprings of Sulphur, which hath occaſion'd one of them to be 
called, the Sulphur-Mountain. TaKing the Circumference 
from without, the body of the Iſland ſeems to extend it ſelf, 
by a gentle deſcent, down to the Sea-fide, and 1s of an une- 
qual breadth, according as the Mountains dilate their ſkirts 
more or leſs towards the Sea, or the more the Sea advances, 
and forces the land againſt the Mountains. The Soil, as far as 
it is cultivated, that is, tothe ſteepy aſcent of the Mountains, 
is divided in a manner about into ſeveral ſtages or ſtories, 


\ through which there are drawn fair and ſpacious ways, ina 
ſtrait-line, as much as the places would permit. The firſt of 


theſe lines of communication begins at about a hundred paces 
from the Sea-ſide ; another three or four hundred paces high- 
er, and ſo aſcending to the third or fourth, whence a man may 
rake a very pleaſant proſpect of all the Plantations from thence 
downwards. 

Every Stage, which makes a kind of girdle,or encloſure,great- 
cr or lefler about the Mountains,according to the greater or lef- 
ſer diſtance of jt from the Mountains, hath alſo its ways, which 
like ſo many croſſing ſtreets afford an eafie acceſs to thoſe 
who live higher or lower ; and this with ſuch a noble ſymme- 
try, that when a man compatles the Ifland by Sea, he cannot 
Imagine any thing more delightful, then to ſee that plezſing 
verdure of ſo many Trees, . which are planted along the high- 
ways, and are the diviſions between the ſeveral Plantations. 
The proſpect is ſuch, that the eye can hardly be wearied with 
it : It it be directed upwards, 1t 18 terminated by thoſe high 
Mountains, which are crown'd with a perpetual verdure, and 
cloath'd with precious Woods : It downwards, it is enter- 
tain'd by the delightful proſpect of Gardens, which taken in 
from thoſe places where the Mountains are inacceſſible, are 
thence by a gentle and cafie deſcent continu'd to the S:a- 
(11de. The delighttul bright-green of the Tobacco, pianted 
exactly by the line, the pale-yellow of the Sugar-Canes, 
when come to maturity, and the dark-green of Gin;,cr and 
Potatoc.. 


RT. 
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Potatoes, make fo delightful a Landſkip, as muſt cauſe an ex- 
traordifary recreation to the untearied eye. What very 
much adds to this delight, is, that in the midſt of every Plan- 
tation, or Garden, there may beſeen ſeveral fair houfes of dit- 
ferent ſtruQures, particularly thoſe which are cover'd with red 
ot g1az'dflate; contribute a greater Juftre to that pleaſant per- 
fpeative. And it regard there is a perpetual aſcent in the Hland, 
the Toyet ſtage or ſary deptives not the ſight of' the pleafure 
artfing fromn the profpe& of pros 3 lyes at a greater di- 
ſtance 3. biit a man may at one prafp of the eye, as1t wetein an 
;nftant, behold all rhoſe delightful divifions, all thoſe ways 
which look like ſo many walks''of at! Otchard, planted with 
ſeveral forts of Trees ; all thoſe Gatdetis regularly befert with 
divets Fruits and all thofe Edifices, which for the moſt part 
ate not diſtant one frota another above a hundred paces. Ina 
word, fo many agreeable objefts offer theraſelves to the eye, 
at the fame intuition, that it is at a kind &f 16s on which moſt 
to faſten it ſelf. 7 ods 

There is indeed a certain neceflity, for the greater conveni- 
etice of the Inhabitants, and eafier managing of rheir etmploy- 
iments, that their houſes ſhould be diſtinct one from another, 
and plac'd in the midſt of that picce of ground which they 
have to- manure. The French, beſides the houſes they have 
thus diſpos'd at certain diſtances, haye, in their Quartet of 
Baſſe-terre, a Town which grows bipgget daily, and wheteof 
the Houſes are of Brick and Timber. It lyes neet the Haven, 
where commonly Ships lye at Anthor. The moſt confiderable 
of the Inhabitants, and Foreign-Merchants have Store-htuſes 
there. 

The French and Dutch Merchants, who reſide there con- 
ſtantly, are well furniſh'd with excellent Wines, 4qua-vite, 
and Beer, all forts-of Stuffes, of Silk, or Wooll, fit for the 
Country, and generally all the refreſhments, which being not 
of the growth of the Ifland, are yet neceſlary tor the better 
accommodation of the Inhabitants. All is ſold at a reaſonable 
rate, and in exchange for the Commodities growing, in. the 
Country. In the ſame place live ſeveral ſorts of Tratics-men, 
whoſe employments are neceſſary to Commerce and civil So- 
ciety. There is alſoa Hall for the adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
anda fair Church able to contain a very great Conpgtegation : 
The Structure is of wood, rais'd on a foundation of Free-ſtone : 
Inſtead of Glaſs-windows there are only turned Pillars, after 
the faſhion of a Balcony. It is cover'd with red Slate. 

The Capuchins for ſome years had the overſizht of the ſaid 
Church, and the charge of the Souls, as to the French, over 
the whole Iſland : but in the year one thouſind fix hundred 
forty and ſix, they were diſengag'd from that employment by 
the unanimous conſent of the Fababiraties, who civilly diſmiſs'd 

chem, 
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them, and receiv'd in their ſtead Jeſuits and Carmelites, who 
have very fair Houſes and Plantations, which,are manured by 
a great number of Slaves belonging to them, through whoſe 
means they are very band{ſomly maintained. TheR.F. Henry 
du Vivier was the firſt Superior of the Jeſuitical Miſhon. 

His Excellency the General hath alſo built a iy fair Ho- 
ſpital, in a very healthy place, where ſuch ſick perſons ag are 
unable to effeft their recovery at their own houſes, are at- 
tended, and maintained, and viſited by Phyſitians and Surge- 
ons, till they arereſtored to their former health.” Strangers al- 
ſo who fall ſick in the Iſ)and are receiv'd in there., Order is al- 
ſo taken that Orphans be diſpos'd into convenient houſes, 
where they are brought up and inſtructed, © * 

There are many noble Structures built both by the the Eng- 
liſh and French ; but the moſt magnificent of any isthe Caſtle 
of the French General, the particular Deſcription whereof we 
ſhall nevertheleſs forbear, in regard it makes not much tothe 
N-tural Hiſtory oft he Caribbies. D 

_ Of the Engliſh building the moſt conſiderable are thoſe of 
the late Mr. Warzer, firſt Governour General of this Nation ; 
Mr. Rich's, his ſucceſſor; Mr. Everard's, and Col. Geffreyſor's, 
which may well be ranked among the moſt noble, and beſt ac- 
compliſh'd of any in the Carzbbies. | 

The Evgliſh have alſo built in this Iſland five very fair 
Churches, well furniſh'd witkin with Pulpits, and Seats, of ex- 
cellent Joyners work, of precious wood. Till the late Times, 
the Miniſters were ſent thither by the Archbiſhop of Carterbu- 
7y, to whoſe Diocels it belongs. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Lee-ward Iſlands. 
\ LL the Iſlands lying Weſt from St. Chriftophers are com- 


monly called the Lee-ward I{lands, inaſmuch as the 

conſtant wind of the Caribbies 1s an Eaſt-wind , with 
ſome point of the North, and that there is ſeldom any Welt or 
South-wind. Of theſe there are nine principal ones, whereof 
we ſhall give an account in this Chapter, according to the order 
they are placedin the Map. | 


S EUSITACE. 


He Iſland of St. Exſtace lyes North-Weſt from St. Chriſto- 
phers, at the altitude of ſeventeen degrees, and forty 
minutes. It is about five leagues in compaſs. To ſpeak pro- 
perly, 
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perly, Its but a Mountain filing up in the mid(t of the Ocean, 

much like a Sugar-loaf, which 1s thought to be the figure of- 
Mount Tabor, and the Pzc of Tereriffe, fave that the laſt named 

is incomparably higher. The Colony inhabiting it, conſiſt- 

ing of about iixteen hundred men, acknowledg the Sovereign- 

ty of the States-General, who have granted the Government 

of it to Mon. Yar Ree, and his Aſſociates, Merchants of Fluſh- 

ing in Zealand, 

This I{land is the ſtrongeſt, as to ſituation, of all the Carib- 
bies, for there is but one good deſcent,which may be eaſily de- 
fended 3 ſothat a few men might keep off a great Army : But 
belides this natural Fortification , there is in it a ſtrong Fort 
wiiich commands the beſt Haven, the Guns of it carrying a 
good diſtance into rhe Sea, 

The Inhabitants have neat houſes, and thoſe well furniſh'd, 
as the'r Country-men have in Holland. Only the very top of 
the Mour tain is cover'd with Wood: all the compals is manur'd. 
Tt can 'ardly be credited what quantities of Tobacco it hath 
heretouiore and {till doth yield. 

Though the top of this Mountain ſeems to be very picked, 
yet is there a kind of bottom of a large extent, affording a re- 
treat to a great number of wild Beaſts. The Inhabitants are 
very induſtrious in keeping on their Lands all ſorts of Poultry, 
as alſo Swine and Conles, which breed exereamly, 

There are no Springs in this Iſland 3 but there are now few 
Houſes but have a good Ciſtern to ſupply that defect: There 
are alſo Store-houſes ſo well farniſh'd with all things requiſite 
to life, and the accommodation of the Inhabitants, that many 
times they have wherewith to plealure their Neighbours. The 
Inhabitants live decently andChriſtianly, and cannot juſtly be 
reproach'd with thoſe crimes which ſome have impos'd upon 
them. There 1s in the I{land one Church, which hath from 
time to tiine been ſupply'd with very able Paſtors; of whom 
one was \4* ay, who, among other Writings, put out a Learned 
Commentary on the moſt difficult places of the five Books of 
Moſes, wherein there are many curious Obſervations of Na+ 
ture. 


S' BARTHOLOMETV. 


He I{land of S. Bartholomew lies North-eaſt from S. Chri- 
Stoph:rrs, at the 16. degree of Altitude : It hath but lit- 

tle ground fit for manuring, though it be it be a conſiderable 
compaſs: The Governour-General of the French , de Pozncy, 
pcopicd it at his own Charge about fifteen years fince : It at- 
tords ſeveral ſorts of excellent Trees, which are much eſteem'd ; 


an infinite number of Birds of ſeveral kinds; and a kind of 


Lime-ſtone, which is tetch'd thence by the Inhabitants of the 


E other; 
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other Iſlands. There is no ſafe coming in for Ships of great 
burthen, by reaſon of the many Rocks which encompals it. 
Such perſons as are enclin'd to ſolitude cannot diſpoſe them- 
ſelves to a fitter place for it than this 15. 


SABA. 


"THe Iſland of Sabs lies North-weſt from S. Exſtace's, at the 
altitude of 17 degrees and 35 minutes:A man would think 
it at a diſtance tobe only a Rock 3 but the Colony of S. Ewſtace, 
which ſent over men to manure lt, hath found in it a pleaſant 
Valley,able to employ many Families, who live contentedly in 
that delightful retirement. Only Shallops can come neer 1t. 
The Fiſhing about it is very plentiful : Nor 1s there any want 
of other Refreſhments that are neceſlary. 


S* MARTIN. 
Ti Ifland of S. Martin lies atthe Altitude of 18. degrees 
a 


and 16 minutes: It is about feven Leagues in length, 
nd four in bredth : There are mn it excellent Salt-ponds, which 
had oblig'd the Spaniard to build a Fort 1n it, the better to ſe- 
cure the poilcſſion of itz but about nine years ſince he demo- 
liſh'd the Fort and quitted the Ifland : Which being vbſery'd 
by Monſieur de Riyter, who commanded one of the Ships which 
Monſieur Lampſer commonly lends 1nto. America, and who then 
ſailed by this Ifland, he went to S.Euſtace's to raiſe men, whom 
he brought thither, and took poſleſhion of it in the name of the 
States-General. 

The news of the Spaniards departure thence coming at the 
ſame time tothe French General, he preſently diſpatch'd thither 
a Ship, very well mannd, to recover the right and pretenlions 
of the French, who had been poſle(s'd of the ſaid Iiland before 
the uſurpation of the Spaniard : Since the French and Dutch 
have dividedit, and live very friendly together. The French 
have there about Zoo men. The Salt-ponds are in the Dutch- 
Quarter. The Dutch are more in number than the French : 
Lampſen and Var Kee arethe DireCors of the Colony. They 
have very fair Houſes, large Store-houſcs, and a conſiderable 
number of Negrocs, whoare their perpetual Slaves. 

There 1sno treſh water in.this Iand, but what when it rains 
1s recclv'd into Cilterns, which are common enough. There 
are ſeveral little Iſlands about this, very convenient for the di- 
vertiſements of the Inhabitants. There are alſo. Ponds of falt 
water, Which run up far jato the Land, in which are taken 
abundance of good Fiſh, eſpecially Sea-Tortoiſes. There are 
in the Woods Wild-Swine , Quiſts, Turtles , and an ivftinitc 
number of Parrots. There arc alſo ſeveral T recs, out of which 
diltil 
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d:{+i]] ſeveral ſorts of Gums : but the Tobacco which grows 
re. being eſteem'd beyond that of any of the other I{lIands, * 
ti: Commerce of it is ſo much the more conſiderable. The 
French and Dutch have their diſtinct Churches 1n their ſeveral 
Juriſdictions. Monſieur des Camps, the preſent Paſtor of the 
Dutch Church was ſent thither in September, 1655. by the Sy- 
nod of the Wal/oon Churches of the United Provinces, under 
whoſe ſpiritual inſpection this Colony is. 


SNAKE. 


He Ifland named the Sake, is ſo called from its figure; 

for itis along tract of earth, but very narrow, winding 
almoſt about neer S. Martins I{land, whence it is very plainly 
perceivid. There isnot any Mountain in it, the ground lying 
low and even. Where it is broadeſt there is a Pond, about 
which ſome Engliſh families planted themſelves about ſeven or 
eight years ſince, and where they plant Tobacco, which is 
highly eſteem'd of thoſe who are good judges in that Commo- 


dity. The lIfland lyes at 18 degrees and 20 minutes on this 
{ide the Line. 


SOMBRERO. 


He I{land Sombrerolyes in the mid(t of thoſe Banks which 

FF lyeabout the Channel, through which the Ships bound 

for Europe do paſs. It lyes at 18 degrees and 30 minutes. 

The Spaniards called it Soxzbrero, from its having the figure of 
a Hat. Itis not inhabited. 


ANEGADO. 


Negado, which lyes under the ſame degree as Sowmbrero, 15 
allo deſert, and of dangerous acceſs. 


VIRGINS. 


He Virgins, greater and lefler , comprehend ſeveral 

2 lilands marked in the Map by that name. There are 
numbred in all twelve or thirteen of them : They reach Ealt- 
ward from St. John de Porto-Rico, at the altitude of 18 degrees, 
North of the Line. Between theſe I{lands there are very good 
Anchoring places for ſeveral Fleets. The Spaniards vilit them 
often, in order to Fiſhing, which is there plentiful. Therc 
are al{c in them an infinite number of rare both Land ani Sca- 
fowl. Ther afford fo little good ground, that after a tryal 
wace thcreof in ſeveral places, it was concluded , that they 
deicrvid rot Inhabitants, 
| _ SECROITX. 
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Helaſt of all the Caribbies of the Lee-ward Iflands is the 
 IfJand of Sante Croix, orthe Holy Croſs. Itlyes at 18 
degrees and ſome minutes. The Caribbians who were forc'd 
thence by the Spaniards, call it Ayay : It was much eſteem'd 
among them, becauſcit was the firſt Iſland that Nation poſleſs'd 
themſelves of when they came from the North to ſeek a con- 
venient habitation to lay the foundations of their Colonies, as 
ſhall be repreſented particularly in the Second Book of this 
Hiſtory. 

The Soil of this Ifland returns with good intereſt whatever 
is ſown init : there are in it fair and ſpacious Plains, of a black 
earth, and caſfie to-be manured : there are alſo ſ{eyeral fair and 
precious kinds of Trees good for Dying and Joyners work. 
The Air is good, but the Waters not ſo wholſom, if drunk 1m- 
mediatcly after they are drawn: To take away the 1] quality 
they have, they are put toreſta certain time incarthen velſlels, 
which makes them good; and thence it 1s concetv'd that the 
bad quality proceeds from their mud, as is obſerved inthoſe of 
the Nzle. 

This I{land is now poſleſs'd by the French, who have rais'd 
it toa great height after its ſeveral changes of former Maſters. 
The French General ſupplics it with Inhabitants at his own 
charge. | 

It may be nine or ten Leagues in length, and neer as much 
In breadth, where it is broadeſt. The Mountains are neither 
ſo high nor ſhuffled ſo neer together, but that people inay get 
up to the tops of them, and that there is good ground enough 
beſides to find work for many thouſands ot men. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Trees growing in theſe Iſlands, whoſe Fruit 
may be eaten: 


Fruits, which contribute to the nouriſhment ot the 
Inhabitants 3 others are fit for Building, Joyncrs'work, 
or Dying : There are ſome alſo very ſucceſsfully uſed in Me- 
dicine , and ſome which only delight the Smelling by their 
abt (cent, and the Sight by their ever verdant Boughs and 
eaVecs. 
Ot tlioſe which bear Fruits fit for Food, and may be ſeen in 
Enrope, 


() the Trees growing in theſe Iflands ſome bear good 
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Europe, there are only here Orange-trees, Pomegranate-trees, 
Citron-trees, and Lemon-trees, the bulk and goodneſs whereof 
far exceeds thoſe of the ſame kinds growing elſewhere. 


ORANGE. 


F Oranges there are two kinds, yet of the ſame figure, 
and diſtinguiſhable only by the taſte : ſome are ſweet, 
others ſharp, both extreamly delicate. The ſharp are a great * 
convemence to houſe-keeping, for they are uſed inſtead of 
Verjuyce and Vinegar ; but the ſweet excell in goodneſs : Some 
indeed call the China-Orange, the Queen of Oranges, and real 
Muſk-balls under the colour and figure of Oranges : But how- 
ever ſome may celebrate the delightful ſweetneſs of the China- 
Oranges, thereare others prefer the excellent taſte and picquan- 
cy of our American-Oranges. 


POMEGRANATE. 


£2 Pomegranate-trees grow alſo excellently well in all 

theſe Iſlands, and bear Fruits fair tothe Eye and plea- 
ſant to the Taſte. In many places thele Trees ſerve for Paliſa- 
does about Courts, borders of: Gardens, and the Avenues of 
Houſes. 


CITRONS. 


F Citrons there are three kinds, different as to bignels, 
_# and which conſequently are not all called Cztrons. Thc 
firſt kind, which is the faireſt and Jargeſt,is called Lime : it is 0n- 
ly good to be preſerv'd, having very little juyce ; but prelerv'd, 
it is excellent. The ſecond kind is the Lemon, about the big- 
neſs of the Citron brought from Spaiz - butits juyce is little, in 
compariſon of its bulk. The little Citroz, which makcs the 
third kind, is the beſt and moſt efteem'd : it hath a very thin 
{kin or pellicle, and is full of a very ſharp juyce, which gives 
an excellent taſte to Meats, and a picquancy to ſeveral Sawces : 
It is a particular Fruit of America. Some curious perſons have 
in their Gardens a kind of very {weet Citrors, both as ts thei! 
peel and juyce, which as to bigneſs and tafte come-not vehind 
thoſe which grow 1n Portxgal. 
All other Frees growing in the Caribbjes have their Leaves, 
Flowers, Fruit, and Bark, of a Figure, Taſte and Colour dit- 
tcrent from thoſe of our Countries. | | 


GOTAFVTER. 
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GOY AVIER. 


O begin with the Fruit-Treesz there 1s ſome account 
 madeof the Goyavier, which comes neer the figure of 
the Laxrel, ſavethat the Leaves are ſofter, of a brighter green, 
and more cottened on the lower-fide. The Bark of this Tree 
is very thin and ſmooth : It ſhoots forth at the roots ſeveral 
ſuckers, which if not taken away, will in time make a thick 
wood about it, as far as there is any good ground. Its branches, 
which are thick and well furniſh'd with leaves, are loaden 
twice a year with little white Flowers, which are follow'd by 
ſeveral green Apples, which become yellow, and of a good 
ſmell when they are ripe. This Fruit hath on the top a little 
poſie like a Crown, and the meat within 1s either white or red, 
full of little kernels, like thoſe of a Pomegranate ; whence the 
Dutch call it the ſweet Pomegranate : It is about the bigneſs of a 
Pearmain, and ripens1n one night. 
Being eaten green, it is aſtringent : whence it is uſed by 
many againſt Bloody-Fluxes : but being ripe it hath a quite 
contrary effect. | | 


PAPATER. 


He Papayer 1s a Tree which grows without boughs, 
about 15 or 20 foot high, big proportionably to its 
height, hollow and ſpongious within , whence it is uſed to 
convey Springs and Rivulets to diverſe places. There are two 
kinds of it z one commonly found in all the Iflands. The 
leaves of it are divided into three points, much like the leat 
of the Fig-tree : They are faſtened to long tails, as big as a 
mans thumbs, and hollow within. They ſhoot out of the top 
of the Tree, and bending downwards, they cover ſeveral 
round fruits, about the bigneſs ofthe great @»znce-pear, which 
grow round the boal to which they are faſtened. 

The other kind 1s particular to the Ifland of Sante Crozx, 
It is fairer, and hath more leaves then the former : but what 
cauſes 1t to be more cſteem'd 1s its Fruit, which is about the 
bigneſs of a Melon, and of the figure of a womans breaſt, 
whence the Portuebeſe call it Mamao. 

There 1s this particularly remarkable in theſe Trees, that 
they bring forth new fruits every moncth in the year. The 
tower of both kind1is of good ſcent, and comes necr that of 
Jeſſermrine, - The Fruit of the Jatter is accounted among the 
choiceſt entertainments of the I{lands, in as much as being come 
to pertection It hath a firm ſubſtance, and may be cut in pieces 
like a Aelow, and 1s of a very pleaſant taſte. The rind1s yel- 
ow, intermix'd with certain grecn lines, and within it is full 


of 
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of little ſeeds, round, viſcous, and ſoft, of a picquant taſte, 


and approaching that of Spice. This fruit fortiies. the ſtomack, 
and helps digeltion. 


MOM IN. 


He Momiz is a Tree grows up to the bigneſs of an Appler 
tree, and bears a large fruit of the ſame name, *Tistrue, 

the IKlanders commonly. call it Coraſol, becauſe the. ſeeds of 
thoſe they have was brought from Corſo}, an Iiland poſleſs'd 
long ſince by the Dutch, who. have there a good Fort, and a 
numerous Colony, which hath ſpred it ſelf into ſeveral other 
Lands neer it. ThisFruit is like a little Cucumber, not fully 
ripe therind of it is always green, and enamell d with ſeveral 
ſmall partitions like ſcales : if it be gathered 1n its maturity it: 
is within as white as cream, and of a mixture of ſweetneſs and 
ſharpneſs, which much heightens the taſte of it. This Fruit 
is extreamly cooling, and pleaſant to the palate : In the mid(t 
of it lyesthe ſeed, which is.of the bigneſs and figure of a Bean, 
very ſmooth, andof the colour of a Touch-ſtone on. which a 
plece of gold had been newly try'd; for 1t ſgems. to {ſparkle 
with little golden veins, 


FUNIP A. 


Unipa,or Jenipa, being the ſame Tree which the Braſilians 
J. call Jaripaba, andthe Portzguez, Jexipapo, grows up tothe 
bigneſs of a Cheſizut-tree, the boughes. of it bowing, down to- 
wards the ground, and making a pleaſant ſhade : The leaves of 
it are long, like thoſe of a Wallnut-tree : It bears a kind of 
flower like thoſe of Narciſſzs, and they are of a good ſcent. 
The wood of it is ſolid, and in colour of a pearly grey. The 
Inhabitants cut down theſe Trees while they are yet young, to 
make ſtocks for Muskets and Fire-locks, in regard the wood 
being caſte to be wrought, may be excellently poliſh'd. Eve- 
ry moneth. 1t 15 cloath'd with,ſome new leaves : It bearsa kind 
of Applcs, which being ripe ſeem to have been baked in an 
Oven, aboutthe bignels of an ordinary Apple : Falling from 
the Tree they make a noile like that of a gun diſcharg'd : which 
proceeds hence, that certain winds or ſpirits pent up in; the thin 
pclticles which encloſe the ſ&ed, being ſtirr'd, by the fall, force 
their way out, with a certain violence. Whence it may be con- 
cluded, that it is the ſame F'rujt which the Indians in New-Spair, 
by a barbarous name call @#ant la Lazin, 

Thelc Junipa-apples caten without taking away the little skin 
within them, are extreamly, binding. This Fruit is much 
ſought alter by Hunts-men, in regaxd that being ſouriſh it 
quenches thirlt, and comforts fuch asaze wearied by ravep og: 

c 


Bookl. 


The juice of it dyes a very dark Violet, though it ſelf be as 
clear as rock-water:nay when it is applied twice to the ſame part 
of the body which a man would dye, it makes the place appear 
black. The Indians uſe it to fortific the body, and to make it 
more ſupple before they go to the wars, They are allo of a 
perſwaſion that this colour renders them more terrible to their 
enemies. The tinQure this Fruit gives cannot be taken away 
with Soap; but after nine or ten days it diſappears of it ſelf. 
The Swine which eat of this fruit when it falls off the Tree, 
have the fleſh and fat of a violet colour, as hath been found by 
experience. The ſame thing hath been obſerv d in the fleſh of 
Parrots, arid other Birds, when they have eaten of it. There 
may be made of theſe Apples a drink pleaſant enough, yet ſuch 
asis only us'd among the Indians and Hunts-men, who have no 
ſetled habitation. 
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RATSIN. 


2 Raiſen-tree, or Vine, which the Caribbians call Ouliem, 
grows up to a midling height, and creeps in a manner 
along the ground on the Sea-ſide : but in good ground, it 
grows up high, as one of the moſt delightful Trecs of the Fo- 
reſt. The leaves of it are round, and thick, intermixt with 
red and green, Under the bark of the trunk, having rais'd a 


white ſoft ſubſtance about two inches thick, a man finds a 
wooud of a violet colour, ſolid, and fit for excellent pieces of 
Joyners work. It bears in its branches ſuch fruits, as when they 
are ripe might be taken for great violet Grapes; but in ſtead of 
keruels, every Grape hath under a tender pellicle, and under a 
very ſmall ſubſtance, which is a little fowriſh, coo]rmg, and of a 
good taſte, a hard ſtone like that ofa Plumb. 


ACAFOVU. 


Here are three kinds of Trees known by the name of 
Acajou; but of thoſe, only that we fhall here deſcribe 
bears any truit : 'Tisa Tree of no great height, ſpreading its 
branches down towards the ground : The leaves of it are fair 
andlarge, cloſing to a roundnefſs before, and divided by certain 
veins. The flowers of it at the firſt ſhooting forth are white, 
but afterwards they become incarnate, and of a purple colour : 
They grow in tuffes and buſhes, and they ſend forth ſo ſweet a 
ſcent, that it is ealie to diſtinguiſh the Tree which bears them : 
Theſe flowers fall not till they are thruſt off by a kind of Cheſt- 
ut, much after the form of an Ear, ora Hares kidney. When 
this Cheſtnut 1s come to its growth, there is fram'd under it a 
very fair Apple, ſomewhat long, which is crown d with that 
as acreſt, which as it ripens becomes of an Olive-colour, wivle 
Lie 
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the-Apple puts on a thin delieate skin of a lively Vermilion. 
Within it is full of certain ſpungious filaments, which yield a 
kind of ſweet and ſharpJjuice extreamly good to quench thir(t, 
and accounted very good for the ſtomach, as alſo in ſwoonings 
and fainting , being qualih'd with a litfle Sugar : But if it 


{ * 


chance to fall on any Linen, it 'makesa red (tain therein, which ©. 


continues till ſuch time as the Tree brings forth new flowers. 

The Indians make an excellent drink of this fruit, which 
being kept ſome days inebriates as ſoon as the beſt French- 
wine would. The Nut: which is above, burnt, yields a cau- 
ſtick oyl, which is ſucceſsfully uſed to mollifie, nay to take 
away Corns, and the callouſneſs of the feet. If it be crack'd 
there is within a kernel], coverd with a thin pellicle, which 
being taken away it is of an excellent taſte, and its vertue is to 
warm and extreamly to fortifie the Stomach. 

This Tree bears but once a year; whence the Braſlilians 


number their age by the Nuts growing on this Apple, laying *. 
up-one for every year, which they keep very carefully ina little 


basket for that purpoſe. If an inciſton be made at the foot of 
this Tree there will come forth a clear and tranſparent Gum, 
which many have taken for that which 1s bronght out of Ara- 
bia. The ſeed of the. Tree is in the Nut, which put into the 
ground grows without any trouble. 


ICACO. 


Wk. Tcaco is a kind of ſmall Plumb-tree which grows atter the 

form of a Briar ; the branches of it are at all times loaden 
with ſmall long leaves: Twice a year they-are dreſs'd witi 
abundance of pretty white or violet flowers, which are fol- 
low'd by a little round fruit, about the bigneſs of a Damſfin, 
and that being ripe, grows either white or violet, as the flower 
had been before : This fruit is very ſweet, and ſo lov'd by 
ſome Savages living neer the Gulf of Hondures, that they are 
called Tcacos from their much feeding on theſe Phumbs.* .'Fhoſe 
who have travell'd among them have obſerved, that when theſe 
fraits are ripe they carefully ſecure the propricty thereof to 
themſelves, and to prevent'their Neighbours, who have none in 
their Quarters, from ſpoiling the Trees, have Guards {ct on 
the Avenues of their Country, who with Club and Dart op- 
poſe ſuch as ſhould attempt their diſturbance. - wa 


MONBAIN. 


He Monbain is a Tree grows very high, and bears lony 

Ez and yellowiſh Plumbs, which are of a {cent good cnough : 
But the ſtone being bigger then all the meat abour ir, they arc 
not much eſteem'd, unleſs it be of fome who mix them inthe 
drinks of Oxzcou and Maby, to give them a better talte, The 
$WInC 
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Swine feeding in the Woods are always fat when theſe fruits 
are ripe for there falls abundance of them under the Trees as 
they ripen, which are greedily devoured by thole creatures. 
This Tree yields a yellow Gum, which caſts a ſtronger ſcent 
then the fruit. The branches thruſt into the ground eaſily 
take root 5 whence it comes that they commonly ſet thoſe 
Cloſes with them where they keep Cattle. 

The Coxrbary for the moſt part grows higher, moreleavie 
and bigger then the Monbair. It bears a fruit the ſhell where- 
of can hardly be broken, and it is about' four fingers long, two 
broad , and one thick : Within the ſhell there is two or three 
ſtones cover'd with a ſoft meat, as yellow as 8«ffron. Itisof a 
good taſte 3 but if much of it betaken it extreamly clogs the 
ſtomack, and hinders reſpiration. The Savages in calc of ne- 
ceſlity make a drink of it, which well ordered is not unplea- 
ſant, that is, whenitis well boild with water. The wood of 
this Tree 15 ſolid, of a colour inclining to red. © The Tree be- 
ing old yields a Gum which is hardened by the Sun, and will 
continue clear, tranſparent as yellow ke: and of a good 
ſcent. Some Indians make Buttons of it, of ſeveral faſhions, 
of which they make Bracelets, Neck-laces , and Pendants, 
which are handſom, glittering, and of a good ſcent. 


INDIAN FIG-TREE. 


Here is in moſt of theſe Iſlands a great Tree, which the 
Europeans have called the Indian Fig-tree, becaule it 

bears a ſmall fruit without any ftone, which in figure and taſte 
comes neer the French Fig : Otherwite it hath no reſemblance 
to our Fig-trees; for befides that the leaf is of a different 
figure, and much narrower, it grows in ſome places to ſuch an 
exceſlive bulk, that there are of them ſuch as many men put 
together cannot encompals, in regard the Trunk, which com- 
monly is not even in its circumference, ſhoots forth on the fides 
from the very root to the place where the boughs begin, cer- 
tain excreſcencies which reach four or five foot about, and 
which by that means make deep cavities, ſtanding like ſo ma- 
ny Neeches. Theſe Excreſcencies which arc of the ſame ſub- 
{tance with the body of the Tree, are alſo enclos'd with the 
ſame bark as covers it, and they are ſeven or eight inches 
thick , proportionably to the Trunk they encompaſs. The 
wood of this Tree within is white and ſoft, and there are com- 
monly cut out of thoſe long pieces which ſboor forth out of the 
Truok, Planks for Flooring, Doors and Tables, without any 
fear that the Tree ſhould dye: For, in a ſhort time it ſocalily 
recovers the prejudice it bad receiv'd, that it can hardly be 
perceiv'd there was any thing taken from it. All thoſe who 
have liv'd inthe Ifland of Tortoiſes, which lyes North from 
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Hifpaniola, have ſeen in the way which leads from the Plains 
wt Mountain to the Village, which the French call 24l- 
plantage , one of theſe Trees which may well aftord ſhelter 
to two hundred men under the ſhade of its branches, which 
are always loaden with leaves very thick and buſhy. 


SERVICE-TREE. 


Here 1s in theſe I{lands a kind of Service-tree much diffe- 

. rent from that in France; forit is of an exceſlive height, 
pleaſant tothe eye, and adorn'd with fair leaves and branches. 
[t bears a pleaſant fruit, round asa Cherry, of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, ſpotted with little round ſpots ; when it isripe it falls off 
of it ſelf : It taſtes like a Sorb-apple, and thence it came to be 
ſo called : It is much ſought after by the Birds, 


The PRICKLYT-PALM. 


A LL theſe Iſlands have Palzzs, nay ſome have four ſeveral 
ſorts of them. One is called the Prickly or Thorny-Palm, 
haviog that name from the pricklineſs of it, the boal, branches, 
and leaves being furniſhed with prickles very ſharp, and ſo 
dangerous, that whoever is prick'd thereby will be troubled a 
long time, if a preſent remedy be not applyed : Thoſe which en- 
compals the trunk are flat, about the length of a mans finger, 
of the figure of a Tooth-pick, ſmooth, and of a tawny colour 
inclining to black. The Negroes before they come neer it 


 makea hire about the foot of the Tree to burn up the prickles, 


which are as ſo much armour toit. Its fruit conſiſts in a great 
tuft, which contzins ſeveral greyiſh, hard and round Nuts, with- 
1n which are kernels good to eat. Of this kind of Palms ſome 
Negroes get a fort of Wine by making inciftons in the branches. 
It is probably the ſame Tree which the Braſ#lians call Ayrz. 


FRANC-PALM. 


He ſecond kind 1s the Franc-Palm: Tt is a ſtrait Tree of 
extraordinary height. The roots of this Tree are above 
ground, round about the ſtock two or three foot high, and 
about the bigneſs of a Hogſhead : Theſe roots are ſmall pro- 
portionably tothe height of the Tree they ſuſtain; but they 
are ſo confuſedly ſhufled one within another, that they afford 


It a ſubſtantial ſupport. One thing particular to this Tree is, \, 
that it 1s bigger above then below : While it is young the bark - 


1s tender, of a dark-grey colour, and mark'd at every foots 
diſtance with a circle, which diſcovers very neer how many 
years 1t hath been in the ground : But when it is come to its 


tujl growti, itis all over ſo ſolid and ſmooth, that there is 


7-2 nothing 
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nothing to be ſeen. The top of it is adorned with ſeveral fair 
branches chanell'd, and ſmooth, which have on each fide an in- 
finite number of leaves,green,long,narrow and very thin,which 
add much to its beauty. The tendereſt of theſe branches, 
which are not yet fully blown, ſtart up direQly from the mid- 
dle of the Tree, while the others which bend downwards all 
ab-ut make it as 'twere a rich and beautiful crown, 

This Tree diſburthens it ſelf every month of ſome one of its 
branches, as alſo of a bark which is looſned from below, which 
is four or five foot long, about two broad, and of the rhick- 
nels of tann'd leather. The Inhabitants of the Iſlands call this 
bark Tache, and- they uſe it for the covering of their Kitchins, 
and ocher places belonging to their habitations, as they make 
uſe of the leaves neatly ty'd together in little ſheaves to cover 
their houſes. 

We have purpoſely ranked the Palms among the Fruit-trees 
of theſe, Iflands, in regard all of them, the Latarier only excep- 
ted. contribute ſomewhat to the nouriſhment of men. For it 


' the- Prickly-Palm before deſcribed, afford Wine, this bears on 
the top of its trunk, and asit were in 1ts heart, a whitiſh mar- 
row or pith, very tender and ſavory, taſting like a ſmall Nut, 
if caten raw, and being boiled, and ſeafoned with the thin and 
white leaves which encompaſs it, and are as It were ſo much 
linen about it, it may be numbred among the moſt delicious 
diſhes of the Caribbies, The French call that marrowy ſub- 
ſtance, and the leaves encloſing it, Chon de Palmiſte, Palm-Cab- 
bage, for they put it into the Pot inſtead of Cabbage, and 
other Herbs. 

Cleave the trunk of this Tree in two, and take away, as may 
calily be done, a certain filiamental and foft matter, which 
[yes within, the remaining wood, which is by that means made 
hollow, and a good inch thick, makes excellent long gutters, 
which will laſt a great while. They are uſed alſo to covet 
with one piece only the roof of the Cazes, and to convey wa- 
ter to any place. Turners and Joyners make of this wood, 
which is almoſt black and eaſily poliſh'd , ſeveral excellent 
pieces which arenaturally marbled, 

Pliny writes of Trees ſo prodigiouſly high, that an arrow 
could not be ſhot over them: and the Author of the Gemeral 
Hiſtory of the Indies ſpeaks of a Tree ſo high that a man could 
not caſt a ſtone over it. But though the Pal we now de- 
ſcribe nuch excceds all the other Trees of the Caribbies, yet 
dare wenot affirm it to be of ſuch an extraordinary height, 
fince that from the foot of the Tree there may be eaſily ob- 
(erv'd a fair branch, which riſing out of the rop of the trunk, 
1s always turnd towards the Sun-rifing. It is renew'd every 
year, and when It 1s come ont of its caſe, it is ename]l'd with 
an Infinite number of little yellow flowers, like goldcn but- 


tons, 
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tons, Which afterwards falling, their places are ſupply'd by 
certain round fruits, about the bigneſs of a ſmall Hens egge, 
They are taſtend together as it were 1n one cluſter , and 
that theſe flowers and fruits might be fecured againſt the in- 
jurics of the weather, they are cover'd above by a thick bark, 
which on the outhde 1s hard and of a greyiſh colour, but with- 
in of a kind of Vermilion-guilt, cloſing upwards like a Pyra- 
mid, This prectous fan is nothing elſe Hen the caſe which kept 
in the flowers before they were fully blown, and being opened 
below ſpreads it ſelf intoa hollow figure in'the midſt, and 


pointed at the extremities, the better to cover both the flowers 
and the fruit, 


LATANTER. 


He third kind of Palm is called the Latanier : This grows 

up to a conſiderable height, but not very big. In ſtcad 

of branches, it hath only long leaves,round above,and ſpread at 
the extremity like a fan. They are faſtened to certain great ſtalks 
which come out of certain filaments that encompals the top of 
the trunk,like a thick piece of Canvaſs,red and very clear. Theſe 
leaves ty'd up in little bundles ſerve to cover the Cazes, and 
of the rind which 1s raiſed from above the tails or ſtalks, may be 
made Sives, Baſkets, and ſeveral other little curioſities, which 
the Indians account the beſt of their Houſhold-ſtuff, Of the 
wood of this Tree, as alſo of that of the Franc-Palm, they 


make Bows, the Clubs they uſe in fighting, in ſtead of Swords, 


Azagayes, a kind of Jittle ſharp Launces, which they dart ar 
their enemies with the hand, and they ſharpen therewith the 
points of their Arrows, which by that means are as piercing as 
it they were of Steel. 


COTOS. 


He fourth kind of Palm, and the moſt excellent of all js 
that which 1s called Cocos, that famous fruit of which 
Hiſtorians tell ſuch miracles. Burt it is to be obferv'd that the 
Cocos of the Weſt-Indies grow not neer to the height of thoſe 
in the Eaſt-Indzes, the trunk commonly not exceeding twenty 
or tweuty five foot in height, of a bigneſs proportionable there- 
to. Ir 1s better furmſh'd with branches and leaves then the 
Franc-Palm, The Iflands of AMonaca and Koutam, at the Gult 
of Hondures, are famous for their abounding with theſe Trees. 
The Iſland of S. Bartholomew of the Caribbies have alſo of them. 
and thence thev were brought to S. Chriſtophers. 

The fruit grows upon the very trunk, at the ſhooting forth 
of the branches. It hath the form of a Nut, but 1s without 
compariſon much bigger 3 for one of them ſometimes weighs 

about 
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about ten pound. From the firſt bearing the Tree is never 


=. found without fruit, for it bears new every moneth. The 


ſhell is ſo hard and thick that it may be poliſh'd, and figures en- 
grav'd upon it, and made into Cups, Bottles, and other Veſ- 
ſels. It is encompaſs'd with a thick covering which 1s all of 
filaments. 


When the Coco-xut is opened, there is firſt met with a meat, 


white as ſnow, which is extreamly nouriſhing, and taſtes like 
an Alwend: There is ſo much of this marrowy ſubſtance in 
every fruit as may well fill an ordinary diſh. It is very firm- 
ly faſtened within the ſhell, and in the midſt of it there is a 
large glaſs full of liquor, clear and. pleaſant as perfum'd Wine : 
ſo that a man may be well fatish'd with one of theſe fruits at a 


». meal, It is only this water which is turned into ſeed, and 


among other vertues hath that of clearing the face of all 
wrinkles, and giving it a bright and Vermilion colour, fo it 
be waſhed therewith as ſoon as the fruit is fallen from the 
Tree. 

Whodeſiresa particular account of the Cocos and its uſes, as 
well in Phyſfick as Houſe-keeping, may read the large deſcrip- 
tion of it made by Francis Pyrard, in his Treatiſe of the Ani- 
mals, Trees, and Fruits of the Eaſt-Indies. 

Some from the neerneſs of, the names do ſometimes confound 
the Cocos with the Cacao, which grows 1n the Province of Gua- 
timala, neer New-Spain, which is alſo a famous fruit all over 
America, for its being the principal ingredient 1jn the compoſi- 

/*. tion-called Chocolate. This drink _ moderately cauſeth 
Venery, Procreation and Conception, and facilitates Delive- 
ry, preſerves Health, and impinguates : It helpeth Digeſtion, 
Conſumption and Cough of the Lungs, Plague of the Guts, 
and other Fluxes, the Green-Sickneſs, Jaundile, and all man- 
ner of Imflammations and Oppilations : It cleanſeth the Teeth, 
and ſweetneth Breath, provokes Urine, cures Stone ard Stran- 
gury, expells Poyſon, and preſerves from all infectious Dil- 
eaſes 3 all which vertues are attributed to it by ſeveral credita- 
ble Authors. 

The Cacao which was to be ſeen in the Caribbies, in the year 
one thonſand ſix hundred forty nine, in a Garden of an Inhabi- 
tant of the I{Jand of Sante Crozx, which was then in the hands of 
the Engliſh, is a Tree much like an Orange-tree, fave that it 
grows not up ſo l.:gh, and that it hath larger leaves. It is com- 
monly planted in thady places, -even under other Trecs, that 
they may keep off the heat of the Sun from it, which might 
otherwiſe occaſion the withering of its leaves, Its fruit js 
about the bigneſs and neer the figure of an Acorn, or a middle 
117d Olive, and grows in great long cods, or huſks, which are 
ſtreaked in ſeveral places with little partitions along the ſides. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Trees fit for Building, Joyners-Work,, 
and Dying. 


E have hitherto given an account 6f thoſe Trees, 
whoſe Fruits contribute to the fubliſtance, and re- 
freſhment of the Inhabitants : we ſhall how treat 

of the moft confiderable im order to the Building ' of Houſes, 
and Furniſhing of them by the help of the Joyner. Which 
done, we ſhall ſpeak of all thofe other Trees of ſeveral 00- 
lours, whereof the Dyer may make uſe in his Profeſſion. 


4CAFOWU. 


[Here are few of the Iſlands but afford good Trees for the 
Carpenters and Joyners-Work. Of theſe one of the 
moſt conſiderable is the 4cajox, which grows to that exceſſive 
height, that the Caribbzavrs will of one trunk make thoſe long 
Shallops called Pyrages, which are able to carry ro men. It 
ſhoots forth many branches which grow very cloſe together, 
by reaſon of the abundance of leaves they are loaden with. 
The ſhade of this Tree-is very delightful ; nay foe attrm 
that it contributes to their Health who repoſe themſelves 
under it. 

There are two forts of Acajou, which differ only in the 
height of the trunk, and colour of the wood. The wood of 
the moſt eſteem'd is red, light, of a good ſcent, and eafily 
wrou = It hath been found by experience that it receives nu 
prejudice from the Worm; that it rots not in the water when 
it hath been cut in ſeaſon; and that the Cheſts and Cabiners 
made ,of it communicate a good feent too ,. and ſecure the 
Cloaths kept in them from Vermine, which either breed in, or 
\ get into thoſe made of other wood. Hence ſome have nna- 
gin'd it to be a kind of Cedar : There are alſo made of it Shin- 
gles for the covering of Houſes. Some Maſters of Ships who 
Trade to the Caribbies many times bring thence Planks of this 
wood, which are of ſuch length and breadth that there needs 
but one to make a fair and large Table. 

The other kind of Acajo is of the ſame figure, asto the out- 
fide, as that before deſcribed 3 but it grows not up fo high, 
and the bark and pith taken away, the wood is white: Newly - 
fcll'd it is very eafily wrought; but left abroad in the air, it 
grows fo hard that there can hardly be any uſe made of it. 
The [nhabirants uſe it only for want of other, becauſe it is fub- 


. jet to worms, and putrifies in a ſhort time. If an incition be 
made 
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made in the trunks of theſe Trees, they will yield abundance 
of Gum, whereof there might be a good uſe made, if any 
. tryal had been made of it. 


ACOMAS. 


He Acomas is a Tree grows upto the wie 99 and bulk of 
4 the Acajoy, and.is no leſs eſteem'd by Carpenters and 
. Joyners., . Its leaves are ſmooth.and long enough : It bears a 
Fruit of the bigneſs of a Plumb, which come to maturity, is ofa 
yellow colour, pleaſant to the eye, but too bitter to be mans- 
meat,” The Wood-Quiſts grow fat on 1t at a certain time of 
the.year,, and during that, time, their fleſh is of the ſame taſte 
as the fruit.they have eaten. The bark is of an Aſh-colour, 
and very rough, the wood heavy and eafily poliſh'd, and ac- 
cording to the places where it grows, the heart of it is red, or 
yellowiſh, or inclining to violet. Ifthe bark be opened, there 
-will come. forth a milky liquor, which grows hard like Gum, 


ROSE-W 0.0D. 


He wood called Koſe-wood is fit not only for the Car- 
penter, but alſo for the Joyner.z and therefore is num- 
bred among the moſt conſiderable, And here we cannot but 
acknowledg, that if the ancient Inhabitants of the Caribbies 
had any deſign to make a firm ſetlement of themſelves there, 
they might find not only things requiſite for their ſubſiſtance, 
but alſo delicacies and curioſities, as well in order to their 
nouriſhment and cloathing, asto the building of their Houſes, 
and the furniſhing of them when they are built. But the flat- 
tering imaginations of a return into the place of their birth, 
"whereof moſt have their hearts full, induce them toa neglect 
of all thoſe conſiderable advantages which theſe I{lands pre- 
ſent them withall, and an indifferency, if not a contempt, for 
that abundance of precious things which they ſo liberally prc- 
duce. For not to fay any thing at preſent how calily they 
might makes Stuffes of the Cotton growing here ; how they 
might keep all forts of Fowl, and, tame Catte), which breed 
there as abundantly as in any place inthe World , they might, 
no doubt, enrich tlremſelves very -much by ſeveral forts of 
precious wood, through the Trade they might drive into fe-_ 
veral parts of Exrope, lince they. think not fit to make uſe of 
them in order to the better accommodation of their habitati- 
ons. The deſcription we ſhall make of ſome of theſe rare 
Trees 1n this and the next Chapter will make good this Pro- 
polition, 
Of theſe, as;we ſaid before, the Aoſe-wood is to be ranked 
among, the chickeſt, This Tree grows to a height proporti- 
onable 
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onable to its bigneſs. The trunk of it is commonly ſo ſtrait, 
that it is one of the greateſt ornaments of the Caribbiar Fortſts. 
It is cover'd with many fair boughs, and thoſe loaden with ſoft 
leaves, downy on one fide, and neer as long as thoſe of a Wall- 
nut-tree. During the ſeaſon of the Rains it bears white flow- 
ers, of a good ſcent, which growing in buſhes, or as it were 
Poſies , add very much to the natural beauty of the Tree. 
Theſe flowers are follow'd by a ſmall blackiſh and ſmooth ſeed. 
The bark of the boal is of a whitiſh-grey : The wood within is 
of the colour of a dead leaf, and when the Stmoothing-plane 
and Poliſher hath paſs'd upon it, there may be ſeen ſeveral 
veins of different colours, waving up and down, which gives 
it a luſtre, as if 1t were marbled : But the ſweet ſcent it caſts 
forth while it is handled and wrought cauſes it to be the more 
eſteem'd, and procurd it the name it is now knownby. Some 
have imagin'd,that that ſweet ſcent,which indeed is more plea- 
ſant then that of a Roſe, ſhould bave given it thename of Cy- 
prian-wood, and indeed in ſome parts of the Caribbzes it paſles 
under that denomination. This Tree grows in all the Iilands 
after the ſame faſhion, as to the external figure; but the wood 
of it is marbled with divers colours, according to the difference 
of the ſoil where it had its production and growth. 


INDIA N-VW OOD: 

HE T:dian-wood is allo a precious Tree, and of good 
ſcent : Of this there 1s fach abundance in the I{land of 
$8. Croix, and ſeveral others, that there are in them whole Fo- 
reſts of it. It is not inferior to the Roſe-wood, but grows big- 
ger and higher when it meets with good ground. The roots of 
' it ſpread themſelves ver deep into the ground, and the trunk 
is very ſtrait : The bark is ſmooth, thin, and even all over, of 
a bright filver-grey colour, andin ſome places inclining to yel- 
low, which.is a diſtintion between this Tree and all others : Ic 
flouriſhes oncea year, in the ſeaſon of the Rains, and then it 
renews ſome part of its leaves. The wood of it is very ſolid 
and weighty, whence it comes that it may be poliſh'd, and 
ſome Savages make their Clubs of it. Having taken offa Ver- 
milion-pith which is under the bark, there appears the heart of 
the tree, which is extream hard, and of a Violet colour, for 

whichit is much eſteemed by the curious. 

The good ſcent of this tree confilts particularly in its leaves : 
they are of the ſame figure with thoſe oftheG#uawva-tree,and when 
they are handled, they perfume the hands with a ſweeter ſcent 
then that of the Laxrel: they derive to Meat and Sauces ſo de- 
licate a gxſto, as might be attributed rather to a compoſicion of 
ſeveral Spices, then to a {imple leaf : Tt is uſed alſo in the Baths 
preſcrib'd by Phyticians to tontifie bruiſed Nerves, and dry up 
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the ſwelling which remains in their Legs who have been in ma- 
l;gnant Fevers. | 

Beſides the Acajon , before ſpoken of, there are in theſe 
Iſlands ſeveral ſorts of trees whereof the wood is red, ſolid, 
weighty, and not ſfubje&t to worms and putrefaction. They 
areexcellent for both Carpenter and Joyner. 


IRON-WOOD. 


Ut above all there is a particular account made of the 1ron- 
B wood. fo called, becauſe in folidity, weight, and hard- 
neſs, it exceeds all thoſe we have yet deſcribed, This tree, 
which may be ranked among the higheſt and beſt proportioned 
of any in theſe. If)ands, is well furniſh'd with branches, and 
thoſe with little leaves with ſbarp points,. and divided neer the 
ſtalk. It flouriſhes twice a year, to wit, in March and Septem- 
ber. The flowers of it, which are of a Violet colour, are ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſmall fruit about the bigneſs of a Cherry, which 
as it ripens grows black, and is much ſought after by the Birds. 
The bark of the trunk is of a browniſh colour : 'The wood is 
of a very bright red being newly fell'd, but lying abroad in the 
air it loſes much of its livelinefs and laſtre. "The heart of the 
Tree is of a very dark red, like that of Braſil, and of ſuch hard- 
neſs that the wedges muſt be very ſharp and well try'd before, 
to bring it to the ground. But the wood of it being fair to the 
eye, ſolid, eafie to be poliſh'd, and more incorruptible then ei- 
ther Cedar or Cypreſs, 1t abundantly requites by all theſe exce]- 
lent qualities the pains 1s taken about it before there can be 
any uſe made thereof. 

There 1s alſo another Tree known by the ſame name, but it 
is not comparable to the former : It bears only fmall leaves, 
and when it flouriſheth, it is loaden with abundance of Poſes, 
as it were, riſing up above the branches like ſo many Plumes of 
Feathers, which piveit an extraordinary ornament. It isof a 
great height, and the inner-bark is yellowiſh or white, accord- 
Ing tothe places where it grows. All the wood of this Tree, 
the heart only excepted, which is very ſinall, very hard, and 
inclining to black, is ſubje& to worms; whence it comes that 
It is not commonly uſed, but for want of other. 

— There are in the Caribbies many Trees fit for Dying : The 
molt eſteemed and beſt known are the Braſi/-wood, the Telow- 
wood, the Green-Ebony, and the Rowcon. 


BRASIL-WOOD. 


THe Braſel-wood is fo called, becauſe the firſt brought into 
Europe came from the Province of Braſil, where it grows 

more abundantly then in any other part of America. Of this 
kind 
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kind of Tree there are not many in the Caribbies, and what 
there is, is only in thoſe Iflands which are moſt furniſhed with 
dryrocks. The trunk of it 1s not ftrait as that of other Trees, 
but crooked, uneven, and full of knots like the White-Thors, 
When it is loaden with flowers there comes from it a ſweet ſcent, 
which fortifies the Brain. T he wood of it is much ſought after 
by Turners 3 but the principal uſe of it is for Dying. 


YELLOW-WOOD. 


He Iſland of $. Croix is the moſt famous of all the Iſlands 

for its abundance in rare and precious Trees. There 

is one very much eſteem'd for its uſefulneſs in Dying : It grows 

uptoa great height, and the wood is perfettly yellow. When 

the Englith had the Iſland they ſent much of it to their own 
Country; It is called the Te/ow-wood, from its colour. 


GREEN-E BONTYT. 


'He Greez-Eboxy is commonly uſed in ſome excellent pieces 
of Joyners-work, becauſe it eaſily takes the colour and 
luſtre of the true Ebony; 'But the beſt uſe of it is for Dying, 
for it coloursa fair Graſs-green. The Tree is very buſhy by 
reaſon its root ſhoots forth a, great number of Suckers, which 
hinder it from growing ſo high and big as it might, if the ſap 
were directed only to the trunk. The leaves are ſmooth, and 
of a bright-green colour. Within the outer-bark there is 
about two inches of white inner-bark, and the reſt of the wood 
to the heart is of ſodark a green that it inclines to black : but 
when it is poliſh'd, there appear certain yellow veins which 
make it look as if it were marbled. 


ROUVCOU. 


He Roxcon is the ſame Tree which the Braſt/iars call Urn- 
cu, It grows no higher then a ſmall Orarge-tree : Its 
leaves, which are pointed at oneend, have the figure ofa heart : 
It bears flowers in colour white, mixt with Carnation; they 
conſiſt of five leaves, in form like a Star, and abqut the big- 
neſs of a Roſe : They grow 1n little buſhes at the extremities 
of the branches. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by little huskes, 
in which are encloſed ſeveral ſeeds about the bigneſs of a ſmal] 
Pea, which being come to ripeneſs are of the moſt bright and 
Iively Vermilion colour that can be imagined. This rich Dy- 
ing-Commodity which is enclosd in the ſaid husk is fo ſoft 
and FE that it ſticks to ones fingers as' ſoon as It 1s 
touch'd. . 


To get this precious liquor they ſhake in an carthen veſſel 
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the ſeeds unto which it is faſtened ; then there is poured there- 
to. warm water, in which they are waſh'd till ſuch time as they 
have loſt their Vermilion colour ; and then when this water 
hath reſted a while, they dry in the ſhade the dreygs or thick 
| Lye which is at the bottom of the veſlel, and then it is made 
up into Lozenges or little Balls, which are very much efteem'd 
by Painters and Dyers when they are pure and without mix- 
ture, as thoſe are whereof we have now given the de- 
ſcription. ; 

The wood of this Tree is eaſily broken: It 18 very good for 
firing, and if the fire ſhould be quite our, it 1s only rubbing 
for a:certain time two pieces one againſt another, and they will 
caſt forth ſparks like a Fire-lock, which will ſet fire on the 
Cotton, or any other matter ſuſceptible thereof, that is laid 
neer to receive it. Of the Bark of it are made Lines which 
laſt a long time. The Root of it gives a delicate gyſ#o to 
Meats, and when there is any of it put into Sauces, it commu- 
nicates to them the colour and ſcent of Saffrox. 

The Caribbians have of theſe Trees in all their Gardens, are 
very careful in the ordering and keeping of them, and eſteem 
them- very highly, becauſe from them' they have the bright 
Vermilion. with which they make their Bodies red : they uſe it 
alſo in Painting, and to give aluftre and handſomnelſs to thoſe 
veſſels which they make uſe of in their houſes. 

There might well be numbred among the Trees fit for Dy- 
ing moſt of thoſe which yield any: Gums : For thoſe who have 
had the curioſity to make a tryal thereof, have found by ex- 
perience, that being mixtin Dying they heighten the darkeſt 
and dulleſt colours, by a certain livelineſs and luſtre which they 
communicate thereto. | 


—— 
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CHAP. VIIL. 


; Of Trees uſeful in Medicine, and ſome others, whereof 
the Inhabitants of the Caribbies may make great 
advantages. 


Y- Country deſtitute of means requiſite for the convenient 
ſubfiſtance of the men placed therein ; and that they might be 
eye-witnelles of the in-exhauſtible treaſure of his ever to be 
adored Providence, he hath impregnated the Earth with the 
vertue of producing not only the Proviſions neceſſary for their 
nourilhment, but alſo ſeveral Antidotes to ſecure them againſt 


the 


He great diſpoſer of all things, having afſign'd all Nati- 
ons the limits of their ſeveral habitations, hath left no 
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the infirmities whereby ,they might be aſſaulted, and divers 
ſovereign Remedies tor their recovery when they are fallen in- 
to them. Not to make mention of any other part of the 
World, we may affirm it of the Caribbzes, that they have all 
theſe rare advantages in a very great meaſure : For they do not 
only entertain their Inhabitants with a delightful variety of 
Fruits, Roots, Herbs, Pulſe, Wild-Fowl, Fiſh, and other 
delicacies for the Table, but they alſo ſupply them with a 
great number of excellent Remedies to cure them of their in- 
diſpofirions. And this the judicious Reader may eafily ob- 
ſcrye all through this Natural Hiſtory, and particularly in this 
Chapter, where we ſhall deſcribe the Trees which are very uſe- 
ful in Medicine. "= 


CASSIA-TREE. 


Ef fe Caſſra-tree grows up to the bigneſs, and comes neer the 
figure of a Peach-tree, the leaves of it being ſomewhat 
long and narrow : They fall off once a year, in the time of the 
great Droughts, and when the ſeaſon of the Rain comes in, it 
puts forth new ones: They are preceded by ſeveral Poſies of 
of yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded by long Pipes or Cods 
about the bigneſs of a mans thumb, and ſometimes a foot and 
a half, or two foot in length : They contain within them, as in 
ſo many little Cells, that Medicinal Drug ſo well known tothe 
Apothecaries, called Caſſza, which the Caribbzas call Mali Ma- 
li. Before the fruit is grown to its full bigneſs and length it is 
always green, but as it advances to perfeCtion and ripeneſs it 
becomes of,a-browniſh or Violet colour, and fo continues, hang- 
Ing at the branches. 

W hen the Fruit is ripe and dry, and the Trees which bear it 
are ſhaken by great winds, the noiſe cauſed by the collifion of 
thoſe hard and long Cods ſtriking one againſt another is heard 
at a great diſtance : This frightens the Birds, and keeps them 
from coming necr itz nay ſuch men asare ignorant of the cauſe 
of that contuſed ſound, if they ſee not the Trees ſhaking, and 
ſtirring their branches and fruits, imagine themſelves neer the 
Sea-f(ide, and think they hear the agitation of it, or take it for 
the claſhing of Arms in an Engagement of Souldiers. 'Tis the 
obſervation of all thoſe who have viſited that part of St. Do- 
mingo Where there are whole Plains, and thoſe of a larpe ex- 
tent, full only of theſe Trees. It 1s thence, in all bub - 4a 
that the ſeed of thoſe growing in the Caribbies was brought. 
Thoſe ſticks of Caſſza which are brought from America are fuller 
and more weighty then thoſe which come out of the Levart, 
and the Drug within them hath the ſame effects and vertues. 

The Flowers of the Caſſza-tree preſerv'd with Sugar gently 
purge not anly the Belly, but alſo the Bladder. The ſticks of 


Caſſua 


found by experience that this gentle Medicine contributes 
much to the continuance of their good conſtitution. 


MEDICINAL NUIS. 


He Medicinal Nuts,which are ſo common in all the I{lands, 
grow on a ſwall Tree, which 1s for the moſt part uſed to 
partitions between the Gardens and Plantations. If it were 
not hindred from growing, it would come ks 6 the height of 
an ordinary Fig-tree, which it ſomwhat reſembles in figure. 
The wood of it is very terider, and pithy, and it ſhoots forth 
ſeveral bracnhes which ſcamble confuſedly -about the trunk : 
They are loaden with pretty long leaves, green and ſoft, round 
below, and ending in three points. 

Out of the wood and leaves of this Tree there comes a mil- 
ky juice, which ſtains Linen : nay there is no pleaſure in being 
neer it when it rains, for the drops which fall from the leaves 
have the ſame effeQt as the juice : It bears ſeveral yellow flowers 
conſiſting of five leaves , which when they are fully blown 
look like ſo many ſtars. The flowers falling, there come in 
the places of ſome of them little Nuts, which at firſt are green, 
then turn yellow, and at Jaſt black, and a little open, when 
they are1ipe. Within every Nut there are three or four ſtones, 
in lo many little cells, the rind whereof 1s blackiſh, in bigneſs 
and figure ſomwhat like a bean. The rind being taken away, 
there is in every one of thema white kernel of an oily ſubſtance, 
which is incloſed and divided in the midſt by a thin film or pel- 
Jicle : Theſe kernels are of a taſte pleaſant enough, not much 
different from that of Small-Nuts : but if they - not mode- 
rey eaten they will violently purge both upwards and down- 
wards, eſpecially if the ſkin which encloſes them, and the pel- 
licle Avidiog them in the midſt be (wallow'd : To moderate 
their quality, and that they may be taken with leſs danger, the 
way is to cleanſe them of thoſe tkins and pellicles, and put 
then for alittle while upon the coals; then being beaten, or 
bruis'd, four orfive of them may be taken in alittle Wine, as 
a vehicle or corrective. 

The boughs of this Tree being cut off and thruſt into the 
ground do eaſily take root. The Portugzez extract an oy] 
out of the kernels, which is good enough for the uſes of the 
Kitchin, and may alſo be nſeful in Medicine. 
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CINAMON. 


He Tree which bears that kihd of Cirawow Which & 
common in all the lands, may be ratiked'athong thoſe 
which are uſeful in Medicine, ſince its Atomatick Bark'is ſoupht 
after by all thoſe who are troubled with cold diſtempers, ard 
ſucceſsfully uſed to diſburthen the cheſt of the 'vifcous 'atd 
phlegmatick humors which oppreſs ic. The ſweet ſcent hid 
perpetual verdure of this delightfyl Tree have perſwaded'{btme 
that it was a kind of Laurel : but it' grows much higher, its 
trunk is alſo bigger, its branches larger, and its leaves, which 
are not altogether ſo long, are much ſofter, and of a more live- 
ly green. Thebark of it, which is cover'd by an Aſh-colour'd 
{kin, is thicker, and of a whiter colour then the Cinewor which 
comes from the Levart : It is alſa of a ſharper and more biting 
taſte : but being dried in the ſhade, it gives a pleaſant taſte 
to Meats. | "EY Ee 
The Iflands Tabago, Farber, and Sante Croix are account- 
ed to be better furniſh'd then any of the reſt with ſeveral ſorts 
of wood, which experience hath found very uſeful in Me- 


dicine : For they afford Sandal-wood, Gnaiacum, and Saſaftos, 
all which are ſo well known, that we need not in this place 


make any particular defcriptions thereof. 


COTTON-TREE. 


Here are ſeveral other Trees very common in all theſe 

Ilands, whereof the Inhabitants may make very conſj- 
derable advantages. The Cotton-tree, called by the Navages 
Manoulou-Akecha, may be ranked among the chiefeſt, as being 
the moſt profitable. It grows up to the height of a Peach-tree, 
the bark is of a browniſh colour, the leaves ſmall, divided in- 
ro three parts: It bears a flower about the bigneſs of a Roſe, 
under which there are three little green and ſharp-pointed 
feaves, by which it is' encompaſſed. This flower conliſts of 
five leaves which are of a bright yellow colour, having towards 
the ſtem ſmall lines of a purple colour, and a yellow button 6x 
crown encompaſſed with little filaments ef the ſame colour : 
The flowers are ſucceeded by a fruit of an oval figure, about 
the bigneſs of a ſmall Nut with its ſhell : when tt is come to 
maturity it is all black on the out-fide, and opens in three ſec- 
veral places, at which appears the whiteneſs of the Cottor lying 
within that rough covering : there are in every of the frat 
ſeven little beans, which are the ſeed of the Tree. 

There is another kind of Cotton-tree which creeps along the 
ground like an unſupported Vine : this bears the beſt and moſt 
eſteemed Cottox : Ot both there are made Cloths, and ſeveral 
cheap Stuffs, very uſeful in Houſe-keeping. SOAP- 
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SOAP-TREE. 


"Here are.two forts of Trees which the Iſlanders uſe in- 
Þ: - ſtead of Svap: one of them hath this qualicy in its fruit, 
be growsin duſters, round, yellowiſh, and about the big- 
nels of a ſmall Plumb, which hath alſo a hard black ſtone with- 
in it that may be poliſh'd:; It is commonly called the Soap- 
fruit: the. other hath the .ſame vertue in its root, which is 
white and ſoft :. both of them lather as well as any Soap 5 but 
the former uſed too frequently burns the Linen. Theſe Trees 
are called the Soep-trees from the vertue they bave to whiten 


4 ” 


Cloaths. .... . 
The AKCHED-INDIAN-FIG-TREE. 


He Arched-Indian-Fig-Tree isa Tree thrives beſt in fenny 
-. places, and on the Sea-fide : Its leaf is green, thick, and 
of a good length : the branches which bend down to the 


ground, no ſooner touch it but they take root and grow up in- 
to other Trees, which afterwards produce others, fo that in 


time they ſpread over all the good ground they meet with, 
which is by: that means ſo hardly reducible to bear other 
things, that it will yield no profit ; under theſe Trees the wild 
Boars,and other beaſts are ſecurely lddg'd. They are alſo in ma- 
ny places the lurking-holes of the Inhabitants of the Iſlands, 
who having garriſon'd themſelves within theſe Trees, defie all 
enemies : There is further this great advantage made of them, 
_ there being no Oaks in theſe I{Jands, their bark is good tor 
anners. 


GOURD-TREE. 
Ne may we forget the Gourd-tree, of which are made the 


yon part of the Houſhold-veſlels, uſed not only by 
the Indians, but the Foreigners who are Inhabitants of eto 
I{lands: *tis a Tree grows up to the height and bigneſs of a 
great Apple-tree ; its branches are commonly, well-loaden 
with leaves, which are long, narrow, and round at the extre- 
mity,faſten'd by buſhes to the branches, and ſometimes ſhooting 
out of the truuk itlelf: It þears flowers and fruits moſt moneths 
of the year; the flowers are of a greyiſh colour mixt with 
green, and full cf ſinall black ſpots, and ſometimes violet : 
they are ſucceeded by certain Apples, whereof there can hard- 
ly be found two on the ſame Tree of equal bigneſs, and the 
lame figure; and as a Potter ſhews the excellency of his Art by 
making on the ſame wheel, and of the ſame mals of clay, Vel- 
ſels of different forms and capacity ; ſo Nature ſhews here a 
miraculous 
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miraculous induſtry, by loading the ſame Tree with fruits dit- 
ferent in their formand bigneſs, though the produCtions of the 
ſame ſnbſtance. | 
Theſe fruits have this common, that they have all a hard 
woody bark of ſuch'a thickneſs and ſolidity, that Bottles, Ba- 
ſons, Cups, Diſhes, Platters, and ſeveral other Veſlels neceſ(- 
 fary to Houſe-keeping may be made thereof : they are full of 
a certain pulp, which being ripe becomes of a Violet-colour, 
though before it had been white : amidſt this (ubſtance there 
are certain-ſmall flat and hard grains, which are the ſeeds bf 
the Tree. Thoſe of the Inhabitants who are: moſt addicted to 
Hunting, in caſe of neceflity, quench their thirſt with this fruit, 
andrthey ſay it hath the taſte of burnt-wine, but 1s too aſtrin- 
gent. . The Indians poliſh the bark, and' give it ſo delightful 
an enamel with Roxcou, Indico,: and ſeveral 'other pleaſant co- 
lours, that the moſt nice may eat and: drink. out of the veſiels 
they make thereof : Nay ſome are ſo carious,. as tothink them 
worthy a place among the Rarities of their Cloſets.  - 


MAHOT.. 


F the Tree called Mahot there are two kinds, Mahot- 
franc, and Mahot-d'berbe : the former is the more ſought 
after, as being the ftronger : it- grows not very big, 4n regard 
the branches ereep along the ground : the bark 1s very thick, 
and eafily taken from the Tree : there are made of it —_ 
Laces or Points, which are ſtronger then the Lines of Tezl, 
which are uſed in many places : they are commonly uſed to 
make up Rolls of Tobacco, and to faſten thiogs about the 
Houſe : as for the latter Mahot, it is uſed where the former 1s 
wanting but it eaſily rots, and is not comparabletdthe other 
as to ſtrength. CBE TI 2 
In a word, there are in theſe Iſlands ſeveral other Trees not 
known in Exrope, whereof.ſome only delight the eye, ſuch as. 
are that which is called Mappor, and divers Kinds of thorny 
wood : others only ſatisfie the ſmelling by theic ſweet ſcents : 
others have venemous qualities, as the Mzlkze-tree, as allo that 
Whoſe root reduced to powder and caſt into rivers incbriates 
the Fiſh;. the Mancenilier, which we ſhall deſcribe in its proper 
place, and an infinite number of others, the wood whereot is 
white, ſoft, and of no uſe, and have yet got no names among 
the foreign Inhabitants of thoſe parts. 


o 
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CHAP. IX. 


gp 


Of other Trees growing 111 theſe Iſlands whoſe Fruits or 
Roots contribute to the ſubſiſtance of the Inhabitants, 
or ſerwe for ſome otber uſes... ... 


T'F hath pleaſed the great Contriver of all things to divide 
- that Element, which wecall Earth, into ſeveral Countries, 
F- each whereof he hath endued with certain advantages and 
conveniences not ta be found inother places, that by ſuch a 
dclightful variety of things he might make a more diſting 
and remarkable demonſtration of his own all-cheriſhing ÞPro- 
vidence. Butit muſt. be acknowledg'd, that in the diftributi- 
on-which the Divine: Wiſedome: hath made of its bounties, 
the Caribby-Iſlands have had a very large portion : For, to con- 
fine our ſelves to the defign we intend to proſecute, not only 
the greater ſorts of Trees, which we have deſcribedin the for- 
mer Chapters, contribute to the Shelter, Nouriſhment, Cloath- 
ing, Health, and feveral other accommodations of the Inha- 
bitants 3 but there are alſo divers ſhrubs, or lefſer Trees, 
which either ſhoot forth Rovts, or bear Fruits conducing to 
the ſame purpoſe, as fhall be feen in the peruſal of this 
Chapter. 


MANTOC. 


Nſtead of Wheat the Inhabitants make uſe of the root of a 
ſmall Tree called Mazyoc, by ſome Margot, and by others 
Mandioque , of which is made a kinde of Bread delicate 
enough, called Caſſava : whence it is alſo ſometimes calledthe 
Caſſava-tree. This root is fo fruitful, that a ſmall parcel of 
ground planted therewith will feed more perſons thea fix 
times as much ſown with the beſt Wheat could do : It ſhoots 
torth crooked branches about the height of five or ſix foot, 
ealie to be broken, and full of fmall knots : the leaf is narrow 
and ſomewhat long : at nine moneths end the root comes to its 
maturity : Nay it is reported, that in Breſ#/ it grows to the 
bigneſs of a mans thigh in three or four monerhs. If the ground 
be not too moiſt the root may continue in it three years with- 
out corrupting, ſo.that there needs no Store-houſe, oe Garret 
to put 1t up 1n5 for it is takenout of the ground as it is ſpent. 
To propagatethis Root, you muſt take of the branches, and 
cut them in picces about a foot in length : then make trenches 
1n your Garden with a Hoe, and thruſt in three of thoſe ſticks 
_ triangle-wiſe into the earth which had been taken out of the 
trenches, 
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trenches, and wherewith alittle ill or tump had been rais'd : 
this is called Planting by the trench. But there is another way 
of planting Manyoc, much more expeditious and more eaſic, 
but the Manyec is neither ſo fair, nor ſo much eſteemed as the 
other. The way is only thus, to make a hole 1n the ground 
with a ſtick, and to thruſt the Marnyoc {trait into it : care muſt 
be had in the planting of it, that the knots be not ſet down- 
wards, for if they ſhould the Maryoc ſticks would not grow. 
The Indians never plant it otherwiſe; but that it may ripen in 
its ſeaſon, they obſerve a certain time of the Moon, and ſee 
that the ground be not too moilt. 

There are ſeveral kinds of theſe ſhrubs differing one from 
the other only in the colour of the bark of their wood and of 
their root : Thoſe which have the bark greyiſh, or white, or 
green, make a very good taſted bread, and grow upin a ſhort 
time 3 but the roots they produce do not keep ſo well, nor 
thrive comparably to thoſe of the red or violet Maryoc, which 
1s the moſt common, the moſt eſteem'd, and the moſt advan- 
tageous in houſe-keeping. 

The juice of this root is as cold as Hemlock, and ſo effectual 
a poyſon, that the poor Indians of the greater I{lands being per- 
ſecured with fire and ſword by the Spaniards, to avoid a more 
cruel death, made uſe of this poyſon to deſtroy themſelves. 
There is to this day to be ſeen in the I{land of Hiſpanzola, other- 
wiſe call'd S. Dowrzgo, a place called. the Cave of the Indians, 
where there are the bones of above four hundred perſons, who 
ended their lives there with this poyſon, to avoid the cruelties 
of the Spaniards. But let this juice, which 1s ſo venemous to all 
ſorts of living creatures, reſt four and twenty hours after it is 


taken from the root, and it loſes that malignant and danger- 


ous quality. 
PALMA-CHRISTI. 


Here are 1n theſe Iſlands an infinite number of the ſhrubs 
called Palma-Chrifti or Ricinus ; and they grow up fo 
high, and fo big in ſome places, that, they would be taken for 
a different kind from thoſe commonly ſeen in Exrope. The 
Negroes gather the ſeed, and extract an oyl from it, wherewith 
they rub their hair to keep themſelves clear from vermine. 
The qualities attributed to it by Galen and Dzoſcorides, con- 
firm the uſe theſe Barbarians make of it : the leaf of this ſhrub 
18 ſovercign for the healing of ſome kinds of Ulcers, as being 
very attractive. | 
There grow in all theſe Iflands two kinds of ſhrubs, or rather 
| great Reeds, ſpongy within , growing of themſelves in fat 
ground necr little rivulets, or in Valleys not annoyed by winds. 
They are commonly called Banana-trees, or Planes, and Fig- 
H 2 trees. 
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trees , or Apple-trees of Paradiſe : Thele two Kinds of ſhrubs 
have this common to both. | 

1 That they grow of equal height, to wit about twelve or 
fifteen foot above ground. 

2 That their ſtalks, which are of a green colour, ſhining, 
fpongious, -and very full of water, ſhoot out of a great Onion, 
like a Pear, encompaſs'd with many Nittle white roots, which 
faſten it to the ground. 

3 That they have ſhooting forth at the foot of the ſtems cer- 
tain Scyons, which bear fruit at the years end. | 

4 That when one ſtem is cut off for the gettig of the fruit, 
the moſt forward next that ſucceeds in its place, and fo the 
ſhrub is perpetuated, and multiplies ſo exceedingly , that in 
time it ſpreads over all the good ground neer it. 

5 That the ſubſtance of both is very fofr, and reducible into 
water, which though extreamly clear, yet hath the quality of 
dying Linen and white Stuffs into a dark brownith colour. . 

6 That their Fruits lye at the top of the ſtem, hke great clu- 


{ters or poſes. : 
And laſtly, that their leaves, which are about four foot or 


more in length, anda foot anda half in bredth, may ſerve for 
Napkins and .Towels, and being dried make a ſoft kind of 
Couch or Bed tolyeupon. 

Theſe two ſhrubs have this further reſemblance, that which 
way ſoever their fruit be cut when it is come to maturity, the 
meat of them which is white as ſnow repreſents in the middle 
the form of a Crucifix, eſpecially when it is cut in thin flices. 
Hence the Spantards are fo ſuperſtitious as to think it a kind of 
mortal ſin to uſe a knife about ir, and are ſcandaliz'd to fee any 
thing employ'd about it but the teeth. 

But there is this to be ſaid particularly of the Banana-rree. 

1 Thatits fruit is in length about twelve or thirteen inches, 
a little bending towards the extremity, much about the bigneſs 
of a mans arm : whereasthat of the Fig-tree is but half asbig, 
and about {ix mches mn length. 

2 The Banana-tree hath not in its poſie or cluſter above 25 
or 30 Bazanas at the moſt, which do not lye over-cloſe one to 
another ; but the Fig-tree hath many times 120 Figs, which 
lye ſo cloſe together that they can hardly be gotten aſfumder. 

3 Fhe meat of the Bananas 1s firm and ford, and may be 
drefs'd either by roaſting it under the embers, or boiling itina 
Pot with meat, or preſery'd, and dry'd in an Oven, or in the 
Sun, and afterwards eafily kept : But the Fig being of a ſoft 
{ub(tance hath nut the ſame conveniences. - 

To get in theſc fruns, the trees, which it ſeems bear but once, 
are cut at the very foot, and the great cluſter isſupporred by a 
fork, that ie may not be bruiſed in the falling : But they are 
{eldom cut till fome of the friit» of each cluſter be rurn'd a lit- 

tle 
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tle yellowiſh ; for that is a ſign of their maturity, and then be- 
ing carried into the houſe, thoſe which were green ripen by 
degrees, and ſothey have every day new fruit. 

 Fhechifter is commonty as much as a man can well carry ; 
nay ſometimes if is laid on a Leaver, and' carried upon their 
ſhoulders between two, as that bunctr of Grapes which the 
Spies of the' Iſraelites brought our of the Land of Carax. 
Some have thought this fruit ſo excellenr and delicate, that 
they have imagined it tobe the ſame which God forbad our firſt 
Parents to eat of in Paradiſe -' accordingly taey have named it 
Adams Fie-tree, or the Fruit-tree of Paradiſe : theleat of theſe 
Reeds being of the largenets we have before deſcribed; may in- 
deed be allow'd very fit to cover the nakednefs of onr firſt Pa- 
rents; and as to the figure of the Crucifix which may be ſeen 
within the fruit when it 1s cut, we leave it to find work for their 
profound ſpeculations who buſfie their thoughts in ſearching 
out the ſecrets of Nature. 

There are ſome who aflirm that the figure of a Crols 1s alſo 
marked in the feed of the Herb commonly called Rue. The 
ſmall Gentiana, or Cruciata, hath the leaves diſpos'd in the 
form of a Croſs upon its ſtalk 3 and it 1s to be acknowledg'd 
that Nature, as it were ſporting her ſelf, hath been pleas'd to 
make feveral fach reprefentattons m Plants and Ftowers, 
Hence it comes that fome have the refemblance of Hair, others 
of Eyes, others of Ears, others of a Noſe, a Heart, a Tongue, 
a Hand, and fome other parts of the Body : There are in like 
manner divers famous Plants which ſeem to repreſent ſeveral 
other things, as Eagles, Bees, Serpents, Cats-clawes, Cocks- 
combs, Bears-ears, Harts-horns, Darts, and the like : whence 
many times thoſe Plants derive their names from the ſaid re- 
ſemblance. Bne of rhefe it is befides our deſign to give any 
2CCOUNnt. 


COR AL-W 00D. 


Here is alſo in ſeveral of the Klands a little ſhrub which 

bears a ſeed asred as any Coral : it grows in bunches at 
the extremity of its branches, which derive an extraordinary 
luftrefrom it : But theſe little ſeeds have a ſmall black ſpot at 
one end, which disfigures them , and abates much of their 
efteem with ſome 3 others on the contrary affirm that that 
diverſity of colours makes them more delightful to the 
Eye. This may be called the Coral-tree : The ſeeds are uſed 
for Bracelets. 


TAS MIN 
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' FASMIN and CANDLE-WOOD. 


He ſhrubs called by ſome Jaſmin, and Candle-wood, may 
be numbred among thoſe that are conſiderable in theſe 
Iflands:, The former bears a ſmall white flower which per- 
fumes all about it with its ſweet ſcent z and thence it had the 
name : The other caſts forth ſo pleaſant and ſweet a ſcent when 
its wood is burnt dry, and does ſo caſily take fire, and gives ſo 
clear a flame , by reaſon of a certain Aromatick Gum lying 
within it, that it is with reaſon ſought after by the Inhabitants 
for their firing, and to ſerve them for a Candle or Torch in the 
night time. , 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Plants, Herbs and Roots growing in 
the Caribbies. 


- 


HIS: inthe former Chapters  —— the Trees and 


Shrubs wherewith theſe I{Jands are richly furniſhed ; 
we come now to the Deſcription of ſeveral rare 
Plants, Herbs and Roots, whereby they are alſo abundantly 
ſupply 'd. 


PIMAN. 
F* Plant called by the French and others Pywar, or Ame- 


rican Pepper, is the ſame which the natural Inhabitants 
of the Country call Ax3, or Carive 3 it =_ cloſe like a little 
Briar without any prickles: the ſtemotf it 18 covered with an 
Aſh-colour'd rind, and bears ſeveral little boughs loaden with 
an infinite multitude of leaves, which are pretty long, full of 
jags, and of a grafs-green colour : Of theſe there are three 
kindy, differing only in the figure of the huſk or cod, or the 
fruit they bear. One bears only alittle red button, ſomewhat 
long like a Clove, within which there are very ſmall ſeeds, 
much hotter then the Spices brought from the Levazt, and ina 
manner cauſtick, which cafily communicates that picquant qua- 
lity toall things whercin it is us'd. þ | 
The ſecond kind hath a much larger and longer Cod, which 
when ripe is of a perfect Vermilion colour, and being us'd in 
Sauces; it makes them ycllow, as Saffron would do. 
The third hath yet a Jarger Cod then the precedent, which 
is thick enough. red as any Coral, and not ſmooth in all parts : 


The 
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| The ſeed, which js not fo biting, por fo ſpigy a as thoſe of the 
other two ids lies in the pnigſt of 1t : 
the moſt Jeljghtful fryits that may be. The ſeed hath been 
brought qyer into Frapce and ot F WS and bath come to 
perfection 3 but the fruit j is not fo hat of Awcrica, This 
cod and the ſced withig it is y5'd na, of hang i ? nErgp | ir 
communicates a certain k. pnFy to things, like that ſpice : 
But the operations of then d er mch 3 ; for after jt bath bit- 
ten the tongue, and by i its acrimony inflam'd the palat, inſtead 
of fortifying and warming the ſtomach, it weakens it, and cau- 
ſes coldneſs 1n it ; or rather, according to the opinions of ſome 
Phyligans,, it over-heats it, and by is cayſtick yertue weak- 
EnF it, C dneſs in it only. by aogl t> inglonych as it 
diſperſes: the radical moiſtuge,whigh.js the legs of heat, W hence 
it is obſery'd in the Hands, that thoſe who ardinggily uſe it jn 
their meat are ſubj6@ tg pain ja the cheſt, and ppt tg contraft 
3 yflloy gglour, 


oe 


TQBACCO. 


He Plant called Tobacco, from the Iſland Tabago, where, 
as ſome afhrm, it was fiſt diſcpver'd by the Spaniards, 


Being ripe it is one of 


had alſo the name Nicotianum from one Nicot a Phyſician, who \ 


Ft us'd is in as apd' ſery it from Partugs/ j ; Fog Erect - 


t was alſo called Queey-herþ, hence, thet being brqught from 
Americe.it was preſented to the —_ SPpaz 233 rare Plant, 
and of extraqrdinar vertues. The Spaniards Ve | it further 
Fe F ricle MN Ho apy; ſor the exce]levt Shot Fhey ha Ve Expe- 


he Ca- 
| Hereopfore 


nw, and the Tobacco of the 4mazons, _ are : divided into 
four kinds : The two former are of a great produce, but the 
two others are more eſteem d by reaſqn of thejs (weet (cent. 
All theſe kinds of Tobaccg-Plants grow iu the Hands to 
the height of a man and bjghes, if their growth be nat DS 'd 
by cutting off the tops of their ſtems : They bear gaod {xore 
of leaves, which are greep, long, downy gn he lower fide, and 
ſeem in the handling as it they were oiled : Thoſe which grow 
towards the ſtock A the Plant are larger and logger, as deri- 


ving more nouriſhment from the moiſtuze of the rqot. At 
the 
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the tops they ſNoot forth little branches, which bear a flow- 
er like a ſmall Bell, which 1s of a clear violet colour: And 
when that flower is dry, there comes into its place a little 
button, wherein is contained the ſeed, which 1s of a brown- 
iſh colour, and very ſmall. EE lg Te 

There are ſometimes found under the leaves and branch- 
es of this Plant the neſts of the little Birds called Cohbrzs, 
which we ſhall deſcribe in its proper place. 


INDICO. 


He materia} of which is made the Dying .commodity 
called Indico is got from a Plant which grows not a- 
bove two foot and a half above the ground : It hath but a 
ſmall leaf, of a graſs-green colour, inclining to yellow when 
It is ripe: The flower is reddiſh : It grows from the ſeed, 
which 1s ſown by trenches 1n a ſtreight line : It' hath a very 
bad ſcent, quite contrary to that growing in Madagaſcar,which 
on rs imall flowers of a purple colour mixt with white, which 
mel] well. 


GINGER. 


FC NF all the Spices of the Levant that have been planted in 
| America only Ginger hath thriv'd, and come to perfeQi- 
on. *'Tis the root of a Plant which grows not much above 
ground, having green long leaves like thoſe of Reeds and Sy- 
gar-canes : The root ſpreads it felf, not in depth, but in 
bredth, and lies neer the ſurface like a hand encompaſs'd by 
many fingers; whence the Inhabitants of the Iſlands call it a 
Paw, This Plant may be propagated by the ſeed, or, as is 
moſt commonly done, by certain ſmall roots which grow like 
ſo many ſtrings all about the old ſtem and the greater roots, 
as there do about Skirretts. It grows with eaſe in all the I- 
{lands, eſpecially at S. Chriſtophers, many Inhabitants of which 
I{land have planted it, and traded in it with advantage, fince 
Tobacco came to fo low a rate. 


POTATOE. 


i 535 Fotatoe is a root much like the Saligots growing in- 
Gardens, which are called Topinambons, or Jeruſalem 
Artichokes, but of a much more excellent taſte, and more 
wholſome. 

Thoſe Topinambous or Artichokes, which are now not only 
very common in moſt parts, but cheap, and (lighted, as being a 
tteatment for the poorer ſort, were heretofore accounted 5 - 
Iicactes : For in ſome extraordinary Entertainments made at 
Paris 
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Paris by the Princes to certain Embaſladours, in the Year 
M. DC. XVI. they were ſerv'd up among the molt exquiſite 
diſhes. 

But the Potatoe is infinitely beyond it : It thrives beſt in a 
light ground, ſomewhat moiſt, and well ordered: It ſhoots 
forth abundance of ſoft leaves, of a very dark green, in f- 
gure like thoſe of Spirage': They ſpring from certain fibres 
which creep along the ground, and in a ſhort time over-run 
the place where it is ſown. ' And if the ground be well or- 
der'd, theſe fibres within a certain time frame divers roots by 
the means of certainwhitiſh filaments which ſhoot forth below 
the knots, and eafily faften into'the earth. It bears a flower 
near the ſame colour with the root, and like a bell, within 
which lies the ſeed : But commonly to propagate this fruit 
they take only of theſe ſtrings or fibres, which lye ſcattered all 
over the ground, as we ſaid, andthruſt them into ground pre- 
par'd ' for 'them, and' at 'the end of two or three months they 
Will have*prbduc'd their root; 'which' hath this further ver- 
tie, that' being 4t-ifito ſmall' pieces, and thruſt into the 

round, it *produceth'Fts root and leaf as effeQually as if the 
eed hy if each of its leaſt parts. k 
- ''Thele' 'tbats are of ſeveral colours, and in the ſame piece » 
of groupe 'there will *be ſome white ones, which are the 
moſt ordff&y," fome' of a violet colour, 'fome red as beet- 
roots, ſothe Yellow, and ſome marbled : They are all of an 
excellent 'taſte': For,” provided''they be not full of water, 
and grew in'a*ground moderately moiſt and dry, that is, par- 
ticipatimg bf both, they taſte like Cheſt-nuts, and are a bet- 
ter nouriſhment then the Cava, which dries up the body ; 
for they 'are not'lo Hy. - Some, as particularly the Engliſh, 
uſe thele tovts inſtead of bread and Caſſ#va, and to that 
purpoſe” bake ther 'tader the Embers, or upon the coals : 
For" being !{o' prepit'd they are of a better-taſte; and are 
clear'd of windy quality which'is commonly obſerv'd' to 


bein'moſt roots. - But'for the mbft" part they are boyl'd, or 
ſtew'd in a 


The Spaniards think it a .delicacy, and dreſs it with burter, 
ſugar, nutmeg, and cinamon : Others make a pottage of it, 
and purting into it ſome fat, pepper and ginger, account it an 
excellent diſh: But moſt of the Inhabitants of the Iſlands 
trouble not themſelves ſo much about the dreſſing of it. 


There arc ſome will gather the tender extremities of the "_- 
I ai 
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aid ſtrings, and having boil'd them eat them asa Sallet, like 
the tops of Aſparages or Hops, ._ | | 


ANANAS. 


THe 4nans or Pine-Apple is accounted the moſt delicious 
fruit, not only of theſe Iſlands, but of all America. It 
is ſo delightful to the eye, and of ſo ſweet a ſcent, that Na- 


ture may be ſaid to have been extreamly prodigal of what was | 


molt rare and precious in her ares d to this Plant. 

It grows on a ſtalk about a foot high, np2 l 
15 or 16 leaves, .as long as thoſe of ſome kinds of Thiltles, 
broad as the Palm of a mans. hand, and -in figure like thoſe of 
Aloes : they are pointed at the extremity, as thoſe of Corn-Gla- 
den, ſomewhat hollow in the midſt, and: having on both fides 


The Meat of. Pulp which is contain within therind; a 
little fibrous, but put into the mouth Þ tyrotd, All xojuice : ig 


hath ſo tranſcendent a taſte, and ſo particula £9, it ſelf, th 
thoſe who have endeavour'd to make a. full deſcription, of. 1t; 
not able to confine themſelves to one, compariſon; have bar- 
row'd what they thought, moſt delicare;1g the Peach, the 8traws 
berry, the Mnſcadine-grape, and the Pippin, and hayipg faid 
they could, been forc'd to acknowledg that 5t back a certa 
particular taſte-which cannoteaſily be expreſs'd. , ' ._ ... 
The vertue, or ſhoot by which this Gyr may be perpetur 
ated lyes not in its root, nox yet in a ſinall red;ſeed, which iy 


many times found in its Pulp, but in that Garland; wherewith } 
is cover'd; for asſoon as it is putinto the grouhd jt takes rqot, 
ſhoots forth leaves, and at the years end produces, new fruit 
It happens ſometimes that theſe fruits are charg'd, with three 
polies or crowns, all which have the yertue of propagating their 
ſpecies : but every (talk bears fruit but, once a year. ____. 
There are three or four kinds of them, which the Iohabi- 
tants diſtinguiſh by the colour, figure, or ſcent, to wit, Ws 
Wriite- 


encompaſled by about 
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IWhite-Ananas, the'Pointed, and that called the Pippin, or Re- 


xette: This laſt is more eſteem'd then the other two, inaſmuch 
as being ripe it hath as to the taſte all.the rare qualities be- 
fore deſcribed ; it hath alſo a ſweeter ſcent then the others, and 
does not ſet the teeth ſo much on edge. 

The natural Indians of the Country, and the French who 
live in the I{lands make of this fruit an excellent drink, not 
much unlike Malmſey, when it hath been kept a certain time : 
there is alſo made of it a liquid Conſerve, which 1s one of the 
nobleſt and moſt delicate of any brought out of the Indzes : 
they alſo cut the rind into two pieces, and it is preſery'd dry 
with ſome of the thinneſt leaves, and»then the pieces are 
neatly joyn'd together again, and they ice it over with Sugar, 
by which means the figure of the fruit and leaves is perfectly 
preſerv'd ; and there may be ſeenin thoſe happy Countries, not- 
withſtanding the heats of the Torrid Zone, a pleaſant repreſen- 
tation of the fad produCtions of Winter. 

In Phyſick the Vertues of it are theſe: The juice does ad- 
mirably recreate and exhilarate the Spirits, and comfort the 
Heart 3 it alſo fortifies the Stomack, cureth Queafineſs, and 
cauſeth Appetite : it gives preſent eaſe to ſuch as are troubled 
with the Stone, or ſtoppage of Urine; nay it deſtroys the 
force of Poyſon. If the fruit be not procurable, the root will 
do the ſame effects. The water extracted from it by diſtilling 
hath a-quicker and more eftectual operation; but in regard it 
1s too corroſive, and offends the mough, palat, and uretory 
veſſels, it muſt be very moderately uſed, and with the advice of 
an able Phyſician, who knows how to correct thatAcrimony. 


SUGAR-CANES. 


EY Reed which by its delicious juice ſupplies that ſub- 
ſtance ' whereof Sugar is made, hath leaves like thoſe 
of other Reeds which grow in Marſhes and neer Ponds, but 
only they are a little longer and ſharper for it they be not ta- 
ken with a certain care and fleight, they will cut amans hands 
like a Raſour. It is call'd the S»gar-Care, and grows up in 
height between five and fix foot, and two inches about : it is 
divided by ſeveral knots, which are commonly four or five 
inches diſtant one from anotker; and the greater the diſtance 
is > ain the knots, the more Sugar are the Canes apt to 
yield. 

The leaves of it are long, green, and grow very thick, in 
the midſt whereof riſes the Cane, which alſo at the top is loa- 
den with ſeveral pointed leaves, and'one kind of knot of them 
which contains the ſeed: it is as full as it can be of a white 
and juicy pith, out of which is drawn that liquor that-makes 
the Sugar. 
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It thrives extreaimly in a fat ſoil, ſoit be light and ſomewhat 
moiſt : it is planted in trenches made at equal diſtances one 
from another, either with a Hoe, or a Plow, about halt a foot 
deep: Having there laid the Canes, being ripe they cover 
them with earth, and a little while after out of every knot 
ſhoots forth a root, and out of that a ſtem which produces a 
new Cane. As ſoon as it appears above ground, 1t muit be 
carefully weeded all about, that the weeds choak it not : but 
as ſoon as it hath cover'd the _ it ſecures it ſelf, and Keeps 
its footing as well as any Copſe-wood might do, and it may laſt 
fifty years without being renew'd, ſo the main root be ſound 


and not injured by the worm ; for if there be any jealouſie of 


that, the remedy is to take up the whole Plant as ſoon as may 
be, and to order it all anew. 

Though the Canes be ripe at the end of nine or ten moneths, 
yet will they not be any way prejudic'd if continud in the 
ground two years, nay ſometimes three, after which taey de- 
cay : But the beſt and ſureſt way is to cut them every year as 
neer the ground as may be, and below the laſt knot or joynt. 

Thoſe who croſs the Fields when theſe Canes are come to 
maturity may refreſh themſelves with the juice of them, 
which is an excellent beverage, and hath the ſame taſte with 
the Sugar : But if ir be raken immoderately it may occaſion 
fluxes and looſeneſs, cfpectally to ſuch as are newly come into 
the Country 3 for thoſe who by a long abode there arc in 
a manner naturaliz'd ,.are not ſo ſubjet to that incon- 
venience. 

There grow alſo in ſome of theſe I{lands thoſe neat and pre- 
cious Canes which are us'd in walking , naturally marbled, 
and enamell'd with ſeveral figures. The ſides of great Ponds, 
and all Fenny and Marſhy placesare alfo furniſh'd with a big 
fort of Reeds which grow up very high and very ſtrait, where- 
of the Inhabitants commonly make the partitions of their 
Houſes, and uſe them inſtead of Lats, for the covering of them. 
The Indians alſo make uſe of the tops of theſe Canes in th 
making of their Arrows. | 
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CHAP. XI, 


Of ſome other rare ProduGions of the Caribbies, and 
ſeveral ſorts of Pulſe, and Flowers growing in thoſe 
Iſlands. 


- 


Aving ſpoken of the Plants, Herbs, and Roots, eonfi- 
derable for their Leaves, Fruits, or Vertues, we now 
come to treat of ſome other rare Productions of theſe 

Iſlands, for the moſt part not known in Exrope. 


RAQUETTES. 


Hat which the French call Raquettes, from the figure of 

its leaves, which arelike a Aacket, isa great thorny buſh 
creeping along the carth, and not able to raiſe it ſelf to any 
height, in regard the ſtem, which is only a leaf grown big in 
proceſs of time, grows not much more then half a foot above 
ground z and though it be big enough, yet is it not to be (cen 
till the leaves, which are green, heavy, ill-ſhap'd, and about 
an inch thick, and faſten'd one to another, encompaſling it, be 
firſt taken up : they are armed with prickles extreamly ſharp 
and ſmall; and upon. ſome of theſe long and prickly leaves 
there grows a fruit about the bigneſs of a Date-plummb, which 
hath alſo on the out-fide ſeveral very ſmall prickles, which 
prick their fingers who would gather them : being ripe it is red 
within and without, of a Vermilion colour : the Hunts-men 


of theſe Iflands think it very delicate and refreſhing; but it *, 
hath this property, that it colours a mans Urine as red as blood / * 


as ſoon as he hath eaten itz, infomuch that ſuch asare ignorant 
of this ſecret imagine they have broken a vein: Nay ſome 
perceiving that alteration in themſelves have taken their Beds 
out of an imagination that they were very ſick. Some report, 
that in Perx there is a kind of Plumb which works the ſame ef- 
fe&t : nay there are who affirm, that they have obſery'd as much 
after the eating of a Gelly of red Gooſe-berries. 

Thoſe who have deſcribed Twmal, which is ſo much eſteem'd 
for the precious Scarlet-dye lying 1n 1ts leaves, make it like the 
Plant we now deſcribe, "4 that they aſlignit no fruit. Some 
others have ranked jt among thoſe Thiſtles which bear Figs, 
becauſe the fruit is of that figure, and when it is open, inſtead 
of a ſtone, it hath only ſmall ſeeds like thoſe of the Fig. 

There is alſo another kind of this Plant, whereof the fruit is 
white, and of aſweeter, and more ſavory taſte then the red 


we ſpoke ct before : nay there is yet another, which, no doubt, 
Is 
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isa kind of Twnal, on which there have been ſeen certain little 
worms in colour like a Ruby, which dye Linen or Woollen- 
Cloth,whereon they are cruſh'd, into a very fair and lively Scar- 
let-colour. = 


TORCH. 


He Plant called by the Caribbians Akouleron, ſome of the 
Exropean Inhabitants of theſe I{lands call the Torch : 
it is a kind of great Thiſtle growing like a great buſhy Briar, 
furniſh'd of all fides with prickles, extreamly ſharp and ſmall : 
therc ſhoot forth in the midſt of it nine or ten ſtalks without 
either branches or leaves, growing up to the height of nine or 
ten foot. ſtrait,and channelled like ſo many Torches : they kave 
alſo very ſharp prickles, like ſo many ſmall Needles, which ſo 
ſ{ccure them that they cannot be touch'd of any ſide: the rind, 
and what is within it, is ſoft and ſpongy enough. Every Torch 
bears at a certain ſeaſon of the year, between the channels of 
the ftalk, certain yellow or violet flowers, which are ſucceed- 
ed by a fruit like a great Fig, good to eat, and delicate enough. 
T he Birds love it well, but they can only peck at it flying, be- 
cauſe the prickles hinder them from lighting on any part of 
the Plant. The Indians get off the fruit with little forks or 
ſticks cleft at one end. 


LIENES. 


hee are ſeveral kinds of Plants which creep along the 
ground, or are faſten'd to Trees 3 nay ſome which very 
much vbſtru& peoples paſlage through the Foreſts : The In- 
habitants call them Lieres; ſome are likea great Cable, others 
bear flowers of ſeveral colours: nay ſome are Iloaden with 
great browniſh huſks a foot or better in length, four or five 
inches thick, and as hard as Oak-bark, wherein are contained 
thoſe curious fruits called Sea-Cheſtauts, which have the figure 
of a heart, and the pulp taken out, are made into Boxes to 
keep Sneezing-powder, or any other ſweet powder. The 
fruit, called by the Inhabitants Lieres- Apples, grows on a kind 
of Willow, which 1s faſten'd to the greater ſort of Trees like 
Ivy : it 1s about the bigneſs of a Tennis-ball, and cover'd with. 
a hard ſhell, and a green out-fide, containing within it a ſub- 
ſtance, which being ripe hath the figure and taſte of Gooſe- 
berries. 


SEMPER-VIVQOM. 


: f 'Here are in theſe lands ſeveral kinds of Herbs that never 
dye or wither . whereof ſyme grow on trunks of old 
Frees, 
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Trees, as Miſiletoe does on the 0k; others grow on the ground, 
and upon rocks. They have ſo much natural moiſture, that 
being pluck d, and hung with their roots upwards in the midſt 
of rooms, where they are many times kept as rarities, and to 
recreate the eye, . they loſe nothing of their verdure. 


SENSITIVE PLANTS. 


Here 1s itt the Iſland Tabago a kind of Herb, which befides 
its perpetual growing is alſo fexſible, whence it 1s called 
the Senſitive Plant : it graws up aboug a foot and a half in 
height; encompals'd with a many leaves, in length a foot or 
better , in bredth three fingers, jagg'd almoſt like thoſe of 
Fern, being at the extremities of a green colour checquer'd 
with litt'e browniſh or red ſpots. Intheſeaſon df. fruits there 
grows out of themidſt of this Plant a' round flower, conſiſti 
of. ſeveral leaves ſtanding much after the fame order as tho 
of the. Marigold 5 .but they are of a bright violet golour, and 
being handled have a good {cent 3 the natuge of this Plant is 
ſuch, that if one pluck off the leaves of it, or. {o' much as 
touch them, the whole Plant, withers, and-all the other leaves 
fall to the ground, -as if it had, been trod under feet and ac» 
cording to the. number. of /the-leaves. that bad been pluck'd 
off it will be a longer or ſhorter'time erciit recover that loſs, 
There grows ſuch another at. 24dagaſcar, which the Inha- 
bicancs call Haeſt-vel, that is, the Living-herb + but jt. is not the 
fame kind as that which may be ſeen. in the Kiags Gardenart 
Paris; for that hath a much leſſer leaf, and it is neither ſpotted 
nor jagg'd and which is more, it bears no flowers : beſides, its 
leaves being touch'd, cloſe together-by a certain kind of con- 
tration z whereas that: we deſcribe ſheds its leaves on the 
mba; 1 1 415 ft 2 2 bt do anda 3. 4 
.There is alſo. another kind: of living or:fenfitive Plant in fome 
of the:other Iflahds : it -grows ſometimes to the height of a 
firub:2 it hath many little branchey, which. are. at all times 
loaden with an infinite number of lohg and. narrow leaves, 
which during the rains are enamell'd with ſmall golden flowers, 
likefo many ſtars. But what makes this Plant eſteem'd one of 
the rareſt and moſt admirable of any in the world, is, that as 
ſoon as' one would faſtenon it with bis band, it draws back its 
leaves, and wriggles them under its little branebes, as if they 
were wither'd ; and whenitbe hand. is remoy'd, .and the party 
gone away ſome diſtance from it, itſpreads them abroad again. 
Some call this Plant the Chaſte Herb, becauſe it cannot en- 
dure to be touch'd without-expreſiing its reſentment of the 
injury. Thoſe who have. paG'd by the Ithwes from Nombre 
de Dios to Panama relate, that there are whole Woods of a Tree 
called the Senſitzve-tree, which being touch'd the branches and 
ER leaves 
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leaves ſtart up, making a great noiſe, and cloſe” together into 


the figure of a Globe. | 

Some years fince there was to be ſeen in the Kings Garden at 
Paris a Senſitive:ſbrub, valued at a very great rate: Butſome 
body having advis'd the putting of it in the bottom of a Well 
to keep it from the cold, and the ſharpneſs of Winter, it there 
miſerably periſh'd, tothe great regret of the Curious. 


Of ſeveral ſorts of PEAS E. 


g Iflands are alſo fruitful in bearing all ſorts of Pulſe, 
ſuch asare ſeveral ſorts of Peaſe and Bears : The Savages 
call them by the general name of Manconti. 

The Peaſe are in a manner of the ſame kinds as thoſe growing 
in Exrope ,” thoſe only excepted, which are gather'd from a 
little ſhrub , which is about the' height of Broom, and hath 
ſmall, green, andnarrow leaves : it bears Peaſe in cods or huſks, 
which-are faſtengd to its branches: they are green and leſs 
then the ordinary ones, of an «xCcellent taſte, and fo eaſily 


_ boil'd, that they need but a walim/ or two: they are calledin 


the Iſlands, The Peaſe of Angola,' probably, becauſe the ſeed 
was brought from that Country. ! + SEE: 
Theres another: kind known by-the name of Peaſe, ' which 
yet have the figure of Beans 3'they' are ſmall enough z and of 
this kind there are ſome white; ſome black , ſome red: or 


' brown, all very excellent.,and are ripe in three moneths. 


Theſe in 8. Chriſtophers are called Engliſh Peaſe. 8 
BEANS. 


F Beans and Faſels there grow in the Caribbies ſeveral 

kinds, not to be ſeen in the Weſtern parts of Exrope. ' The 

moſt common are white, to whichthe firſt Inhabitants gave an 

undecent name, by reaſon of their figure : their fruit may be 

eaten fix weaks after they are .planted : others are of feveral 

pretty colours, as thoſe which are called Rowan-Bears , or 
Lombardy-Beans. : | ©. | 


But the moſt conſiderable for their rarity are thoſe called the 


Seven-years Beans, becauſe the ſame ſtalk bears ſeven years one 
after another, and ſpreads it ſelf over Trees, Rocks, and 


Whatever it can faſten on 3 and what 1s to- = further ad- 


mir'd is, that at all times during the faid term of years it bears 
flowers, green fruit, and ripe fruit : So that he who ſees it, 


may well admire 
Spring, Summer, Autumn in one bough conſpire. 


The ſame thing is affirmed of a certain Tree in Egypt, called 
Pharaohs 
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Pharaohs Fig-tree, on which there may be ſeen at all times fruit 
fully ripe, fruit ripening, and fruit newly Knit. Orange-trees 
have the ſame advantage. 


Plants uſeful in Phyſick. 


F Plants uſeful in Phyſick there are many kinds in theſe 
Iſlands, whereof the vertues and temperament are not 
yet well known, and ſome others which are alſo to be had from 
other places : Such as are Scoloperdria, and a kind of Aloes, 
and ſeveral forts of Maiden-hair. There are alſo ſome, where- 
of trial hath been made, and they have been endued with great 
vertues, among which the ol elteem'd are the Sweet-Avſh, 
the Balifter, and the Dart-Herb. 


SWEET-RKUVSH. 


He Sweet-Rwuſh is like other Ruſhes which grow neer 
Ponds and Rivers, but it bath a round root about the 
bigneſs of a Small-nut, which caſts a ſweet ſcent like that of 
the Flower-de-luce, and being dried in the ſhade, and beaten to 
wder, hath a miraculous vertue to help Women in Labour, 


if they take but a ſmall doſe of it. 


BALISIER. 


He Baliſter grows bigger and higher, according to the ſoil 
It meets with, but it thrives beſt in moiſt places: The 
leaves of it areſo large that the Caribbians, incaſe of neceſlity, 
cover their little Huts therewith. They are alſo apply'd to 
abate and mollifie the inflammations of wounds, and ro make 
baths for ſuch as have had their Nerv@ cruſh'd.or have contract- 
ed any other weakneſs. The flower of it, which grows like a 
Plume of Feathers, conſiſting of ſeveral yellow, or red cups, 
are ſucceeded by certain buttons, which are full of ſeeds as 
big as Peaſe, and fo ſmooth and hard that Beads are made of 
tem. 


DART-HERÞB. 


He Dert-Herb is a ſad kind of Herb, for in the day time 
the leaves lye cloſe together, and in the night they are 
ſpread abroad : its leaves, which are of a bright-green , arc 
about fix or ſeven inches long and three broad : the roor ot it 
pounded, and applyed onthe wound, takes away the venom of 
poyſoned Darts. | 
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POT-HERBS: 


Oſt of the Pot-Herbs growing in ſeveral parts of Exrope 

? prow alſo in theſe Iſlands. *Tis true, there are ſome, 

as Cabbages and Onions will not bear ſeed; yet 1s there no 

want of them. The Cabbages being ripe ſhoot forth many 

{ſips, which tranſplanted produce othets, which come to be as 

fair and as large as if they grew from the ſeed. And for Oni- 

ons, there are good ſtore brought in the Ships, which produce 

abundance of Chibols, and thofe only are commonly uſed in 
Pottage, and with Peaſe, 


MELONS. 


Here is alſo abundance of ordinary Melons, the ſeed 
whereof is brought thither from theſe parts : but by 
reaſon of the heat of the Country they grow more eaſily 


ripe, the meat 18 firmer and of a better taſte, and they have a 


ſweeter ſcent: And what is a greater advantage, they are to 
be had at any time inthe year. | 5 


WATER-MELONS. 
Joy grows in theſe Countries another kind of Melons, 


which are common in Taly, but muſt needs be incom- 
parably better in Egypt and the Levant. There grow of them 


alſo in ſome parts of Frarce, but they are naught : they ate cal- 


led Water-Melons, becauſe they are full of a ſagar'd water, .in- 
termingled with their meat, which ordinarily is of a Vermilion 
colour, and red as blood about the heart, wherein are con- 
tained their feed, which i3alſo of the' ſame colour, and ſome- 


times black : their rind continues always green, and withour 


any (cent, ſo that it is rather by the ſtalk then the fruit that 
their ripeneſs 1s to be difcover'd : they are ſometimes bigger 
then a mans head, either round, or oval: they are eaten with- 
out Salt, and though a man feed liberally on them, yet do they 
not offend the ſtomack : but in thoſe hot Countries they are ve- 
ry cooling, and cauſe appetite. 
They plant alſo in th«ſe Iflands 44ays, otherwiſe called 
Spaniſh-Wheat or Turkey-Wheat, all ſorts of Millet, Cucnmbers, 
Citrulls, Red-Parſnips, and other Roots, all which are of an ex- 
cellent taſte. | 


LILLIES. 


71Oris it to be doubted but that the flawers of choſe Coun» 


tries are very beautitn], and admirable for their ſcent : 
A100 
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Among others , there is a kind of White-Lilly that ſmells ex- 
treamly well; for the ſcent of it 1s like that of Jeſſemine, but 
ſo communicative of it ſelf, that there needs but one flower to 

erfume a whole Room. The round top and the leaves are 
like thoſe of the Lillies of France, but the flower hath its leaves 
diſpers'd and divided into little Labels, as if they had been cut 
with a pair of Scifſers: there are alſo other Lillies which differ 
in nothing from our Yellow and Orange-colour Lillies. 


P ASSION-FLOWER. 


Here 1s another Plant in theſe Iſlands famous for the 
beauty of its leaves, the ſweet ſcent of its flowers, and 
the excellency of its fruit,: The Spaniards call it Greradile ; 
the Dutch, Rhang-Appel, and the French, Ls Fleur de la Paſſion, 
that is, The Paſſzon-Flower , becauſe it bears that rare flower 
wherein may be ſeen,not without admiration,ſome of thelnſtru- 
ments of our Blefſed Saviours Paſſion plainly repreſented. 'Tis 
true, ſome curious Perſons, who have attentively conſilered 
it do affirm, that they have obſerv'd therein a certain reſem- / 
blance of the Crown of Thornes, the Scourges, the Nails, the - 
Hammer.,and the Pillar: but they add withall, that moſt of thoſe 
things are therein repreſented or figured much after the ſan e 
manner as Virgins, Lyons, and Bears are ſeen among the C e- 
le{tial Bodies; fo that to find all theſe repreſentarions of the 
Paſſion inthoſe flowers, they ſay with Acofte in his Hiſtory, 
Lib. 4. Ch. 27. thatthere is ſome piety requiſite to help on the 
belief of ſome of them. | 
There are ſeveral forts of them, all which have this common, 
that if they meet not with ſome Tree to faſten themſelves too, 
they creep along the ground as Ivy doth ; that their flowers are 
dilplay'd after Sun-rifing, and cloſe again before it ſets; and 
that they bear a delicate and very refreſhing fruit : but the 
leaves, * Son and fruits of ſome are ſo different, as to their 
outward figure, that it is not to be wondred if the Authors 
who treat of this Plant , imagining there had been but one 
kind, agree not in their deſcriptions thereof. The Inhabitants 
of Braſs number ſeven kinds thereof; but inthe Car:bbzres there 
are but thoſe two known, which are repreſented among the 
Sculps of this Chapter. : 
One hath very large leaves, which are divided into five leſ- 
ſer leaves, whereof that in the mid(t is round at the top, and 
the four others pointed : its flower being fully blown is big- 
ger then aRoſez it is enclos'd neer the (temin three little green 
leaves, the body conſiſts of ſeveral other beautiful leaves, 
whereof ſomeare of a Sky-colour, chequer'd with little red 
pricks, which have the figure of a Crown, and others are of 
a purple colour ; All this fair flower is encompals'd with an 1n- 
K 2 fiite 
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finite number of ſmall waving filaments, whicli are as it were 
the beams of this little Sun among the flowers; they are en- 
amell'd with White, Red, Blew, Carnation, and ſeveral other 
lively colours, which contribute an admirable grace thereto. 

The other kind hath alſo its leaves divided 1nto five parts as 
the former ; bur its lower, which is like a little bow], border- 
ed above with little white and red ſtrings, is not fo large ; with- 
in it is adorned with white pointed leaves : there ſhoots as it 
were out of the heart of both theſe kinds of Paſſron-Flowers 
a ſmall round Pillar, which hath on its chapter a button be- 
ſct with three grains, ſomewhat like Cloves. From this Pillar 
there iſſue our alſo five white ſtrings, which ſupport little yel- 
low knobs , like thoſe which may be ſeen in the cavity of 
the Lillies; and theſe they ſay repreſent our Saviours five 
wounds. - 

Theſe flowers, which are of a ſweet ſcent, falling off, the 
button that is on the pillar grows fo big, that it comes to be 
a fair yellow fruit, ſmooth, and about the bigneſs of anordi- 
nary Apple. The rind of it is as thick as that of a Pomegra- 
nate, and it is full of a certain juice, very dehicious to the taſte, 
among which there is a great number of kernels, which are 
black, and extreamly hard. This fruit 1s preſcrib'd as a fove- 
reign refreſhment to ſuch asare in Fevers, and it hath been 
found by <xperience, that it hath a ſingular vertue to retrive 
loft Appetite, to comfort the vital Spirits, and to abate the 
heat of the Stomack. The Inhabitants of Braſs/ are very care- 
fil1o the cultivation of this Plant, uſiog it as a ſingular orna- 
nent for the covering of their Arbours, and other places in 
their Gardens; for its leaves and flowers make a very delightful 
ſhade, and they make of the fruit a cordial ſyrrup, which is 
highly eſtcem'd among them upon this account, that bekdes 
the properties aſſigned it in our deſcription, it hath alſo this 
remarkable quality, that thole who are once accuſtomed to 
uſe it ſhall never have anaverſion againſt it. Therind of this 
fruit, and its flowers being preſerv'd, work the ſame effects as 
the juice, 


MOUSK-HERB. 


Here 1s alſo an Herb called the M#5k-Herb : the ſtalk of 

4 it isof a confiderable height, and it grows very thick 
and clolc together, as alittle Briar, or Buſh withour prickles: - 
its leaves are long enough, and rough ; the flowers are yellow, 
very delightful to the eye, after the form of a Chalice, or little 
Bell, which afterwards becomes a button of a pretty bigneſs, 
and when it is 11pe, is of a white Satin colour within, and of a 
Muik-colour without : the ſeed contained within: this button 
is alſo of the ſame browniſh colour, it hath the perfe&t wc 
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of Muſk whea it is newly gather'd. And thence js it called 
Musk-erain, and it keeps that ſcent a long time, provided it be 
kept 1n a dry place, and in ſome vefle] where it may take 
No ar. | 

In like manner, ſeveral other Herbs, ſeveral Shrubs, nay 
moſt of thoſe Lienes, or Withies which creep among the buſhes; 
and faſten for therr ſupport on the Trees growing 1n the Carjb- 
bies, bear flowers as fair and delightful to the eye, as they are 
ſweet and acceptable to. the noſtril: inſomuch that many 
times 2s a man crofles through the Fields, he may come to 
places where the Air is perfum'd all about. OED 


CHAP. XIL' 
Of five kinds of four-footed Beats found in 
theſe Iſlands. 


in Aeverica, there were not in thoſe parts any Horſes, 


Bi. the Spariards and Portugues had planted'Colonies 


the better convenience of their Navigations , and ſupply of 
their Ships. in cafe of neceſſity, they left ſome of thels Crea- 
rures in ſeveral parts of that new-found World, where they 
have fince multiply'd ſo exceedingly, that now they are more 
common there then in any part of Exrope. ; 


Kine, Oxen, Sheep, Goats, Swine, or Dogs. But for / 


Ne 


Beſides theſe Foreign kinds of Cattle, there were before in 


theſe Iſlands certain ſorts of four-footed beaſts, ſuch as are the 
Opaſſume, the Jevaris, the Tatan, the Agouty, and the Mwk-Rat, 
whereof we ſhall here give the ſeveral deſcriptions. he 


OPASSUM. 


He Opaſſuzz is the ſame creature which the Braſilzars call 
Carign*ya, about the bigneſs of a Cat : it hath a ſharp 
Snout, the neether Jaw being ſhorter then the upper, as a Pigs, 
the Ears long, broad, and firaie, and the Tail long, Hairleſs 
towards the extremity, and turning downwards :: the Hair 
on the Back is black intermix'd with grey, and under the Bel- 
ly, and about the Throas *t- 1s yellowiſh : it hath very ſharp 
Claws, and thence doth eafily climb up Trees : he feeds on 
Birds, and loves a Hen as well as the Fox does ; but for want 
of prey hecan make a ſhift to live on fruits. | 
What is particular in this Creature, is, that by. a remarkable 
difference it hath a purſe or bag of its own ſkin, folded toge- 
t].cr under its Belly, in which 1t carries its young ones, which 
| \ 
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It-leayes upon the ground when it pleaſes, by opening that na- 
tural purſe : when he would leave that place, he opens it again, 
and the young ones get 10, and fo he carries them with him 


% 
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where-ever he goes. The Female ſuckles them without {et- 
ting them on the ground 5 for her Teats lye within that purſe, 
which on the inſide hath a much ſofter {kin then that which 
appears without. The Female commonly brings fix young 
ones ; but the Male, who hath ſuch another natural purſe un- 
der his Belly, carries them in bis turn to eaſe the Female, but 
cannot ſuckle them. Theſe creatures are common 1n Virginia, 
and New-Spain - Nature having not thought fit to beſtow on 
the Whale the convenience of ſuck a bag, gave her the inven- 
tion of hiding her young ones in her Throat, as Phzloſtratus 
affirms. And the Weaſfil is ſo fond of her young ones, that 
out of a fear they might be taken from her, ſhe alſo takes 
them into her mouth, and removes them from one place to 
another. 


FAV ARIS. 


"Here is.alſo in ſome of theſe I{lands, as at Tabago, a kind 

. . of wild Swine, which'are to be ſeen in like manner in 
Braſil, and Nicaragua < they are in moſt things like the wild 
Boaxs in our, Forclts, but have very little fat : they have ſhort 
Ears, almoſt, no. Tail, and their Navels are on:their Backs : 
ſome of them are all black, others have certain white ſpots ; 
R 4c grunting 1s alſo more hideous then that of tame Swine ; 
they are called Javeris: This Veniſon 1s ofa taſte good enough, 
but very hardly taken, in regard the Boar having a kind of 
vent, or hvle on the Back, by which he refreſhes his Lungs, is 


- \1n.a.manner indefatigable ; and if he beforc'd to ſtop, and be 
 purlucd by the Dogs, heisarm'd with ſuch ſharp and cutting. 


defenſives, that he tears to pieces all thoſe that ſhall ſer up- 
on him. 


TATOUS. 


He. Tato#s, or Hedge-Hogs, which alſo are to be ſeen in 
 Tabago, are arm'd with a hard ſkaly coat, wherewith 
they, coverand ſecure themſelves as with armour : They have 
a Head and Snout like a Pig, and with the latter they turn up 
the ground: they have alſo inevery Paw five very ſharp Claws, 
which wet uſe the more readily to thruſt away the earth, and 
diſcover the roots wherewith they are fatten'd, in the night 
time, Some affirm, that their fleſh is a very delicate meat, 
and that there is.a ſmall bone in their Tails which helps Deaf- 
nels ; It hath been confirm'd/by experience, that it helps the 
Noule or Humming, and cures the pain of the Ear , being 
thruſt 
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thraſt into it in a little Cotton 3 ſome of theſe are as big as 
Foxes ; but thoſe which are in Tabago are wuch leſs. 

When theſe creatures are purſu'd, and when they take their 
reſt, which they commonly doin the day time, they cloſe to- 
gether like a bowl, and ſo dextroufly get in their feet, head 
and ears under their hard ſcales, that all parts of their body 
are by that natural armour ſecur'd againſt all the attempts of 
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both Hunts-men and Dogs; and if they are neer ſome preci-' 
pice, they roll themſelves down without fear of receiving any” 


hurt thereby. © Li»ſcot relates, that in the Eaſt-Indzes, in the 
river of Goa; there was a Sea-monſter taken which was cover'd 
all over with ſcales as hard as any Iron, and when it was touch'd 
it clos'd together, as it were into a ball. 


AGOUVTT. 


"He 4gonty is of a dark colour inclining to black, having 
I arough, light hair, and a little tail without any hair : 
it hath two teeth in the upper jaw, and as many inthe neather : 
It holds -its meat in the two fore-pawes, like a Squirrel : the 
cry of it is, as if it diſtindtly pronounc'd the word Cozye. *Tis 
hunced with !Dogs, and its fleſh , though taſting ſomewhat 
rank, is by many preferr'd before that of Conies : When it is 
hunted ix gets into hollow Trees, -out of which it is forc'd by 
fmoak ade after it hath cry'd ſtrangely : if it be taken young, 
it 1s ealily tamed, and when heis angred the hair on his back 
ftands up, and he ſtrikes the. ground with his hind-feet, as Co- 
nies do : He 1s much about the ſame bigneſs, but his cars are 
fſhort-and round, and his teeth as ſharp as a Raſour. 


MUSK-RAT. 


He Mwi5k-Rats have commonly their abode in Holes, or 
Berries in the ground, like Conies, and they are much 
about their bigneſs 3 but as to their figure it differs not from 
that of the great Rats which are to be ſeen elſewhere, ſave 
that moſt of them have the hair of their belly white, like Dor- 
mice, and that of the reſt of their bodies black or tawny : 
there comes from them a ſcent ſweet as Musk, which cauſcs a 
certain dejection of ſpirit, and makes fuch a ſtrong pcrtume 
about their holes, - that it is very eafie to find them our. 
The Continent of America hath many kinds of \four-footed 
Beaſts, which are not to be found in any of the Iflands. 


CHAP. 


——_—. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Reptiles found in theſe Iſlands. 


WwW' come now to treat of the Reptiles , which, being 


naturally enemies to cold, muſt needs exceedingly 
multiply in theſe hot Countries : Befides, the vaſt 
Woods and the Rocks of theſe Iſlands very much advance 
their produCtion, in regard they afford them ſecure retreats. 


Several kinds of Serpents and Snakes. 


JR are indeed very few venemous Beaſts in the Carib- 
bies, though there be many Serpents and Snakes of ſe- 
veral colours and figures : There are ſome nine or ten foot 
long, and as big as a mans arm or thigh : Nay there hath 
been heretofore kill'd one of theſe-Snakes, which had in her 
belly a whole Hen, feathers and all, and above a dozen 
egges, the Hen having been ſurpriz'd as ſhe was fitting : 
Another was found that had devour'd a Cat; whence a 
gueſs may be made at their bigneſs. 

But how prodigious ſoever they are, as to their bulk, yet 
are they not venemous in moſt of theſe Countries : Nay ſome 
Inhabitants having of them on the thatch of their houſes, which 
is commonly of Palm-leaves, or.Sugar-Canes, drive them not 
thence, becauſe they force away and devour the rats. But 
we muſt acknowledge withal, that there 1s an hoſtility be- 
tween them and the Poultry, It hath been obſerv'd, that 
ſome of them have been ſo ſubtle, as, baving ſurpriz'd a Hen 
ſitting, not to meddle with her during that time 3 but afloon 


, as the chickens are hatch'd, they devour them;-and kill the 


Hen, if they be not able to ſwallow her down whole. 

There are others very fair and delightful to the eye ; for 
they are green all over, ſave that under the belly they are 
of a very light grey : They are about an ell and a half in 
length, and ſometimes two 5; but, proportionably to that 
length, they are very ſmall, as being at moſt nor above an inch 
about : They feed either on Frogs, which they find near ſome 
brooks, or on Birds, which they ſurprize on the Trees, or in 
their nefts, when they meet with them. Accordingly, this 
kind of Snake is accounted noble in compariſon of the others ; 
tor it ſubbſts by its Fiſhing and hunting. Some of the Inha- 
bitents, who have bcen us d to fee all theſe kinds of Snakes, 
handle them without any tear, and carry them in their bo- 
loins. Thoſe who have travcll'd into Aſia and Affrick affirm, 
that they have there met with ſomcwhat of the uke vature : 

For 
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For they relate, that in Great Tartary there are mountains 
where may be {cen Serpents of a prodigious bulk, but not ve- 
nemous at all, nay they are good meat : And that in the 
Kingdom of $yr {ome of theſe Creatures, have been ſeen 
playing with children, who fed them with bread. It is faid 
alſo, that in the Provinces of the Aztes, in the Kingdom of 
Peru, there are dreadful Snakes between 25 and 3o foot in 
length, which never hurt any body. 

As to the I{lands of Martinico and $. Alouſda it is other- 
wile ; for there ſome are not dangerous at all, others are very 
much ſo : Thoſe which are not, are-bigger and longer then 
the others; whence It comes, that thoſe who know them 
not are more afraid of them, then of ſuch as ſhould really 
be feared : Yet do they not any harm; nay aſloon as they | 
perceive any body, they make all the haſte they can away ; 
which hath occaſion'd their being calld the fugitive Swakes. 
They are alſo eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the others by, the 
black and white ſpots on their backs. oh 

Of the dangerous Snakes there are two kinds: Some are 

rey on the back, and to the feeling like velver-z others axe 
all yellow or red, and dreadful to look upon by xeaſon of that 
colour, though they be not more dangerous, nay haply leſs 
then the former. Both kinds are. great lovers of rats, as 
well as thoſe without venome 3 and when a Cote is much; pe- \, 
ſter'd with rats, 'tis ſtrange if there be not alſo Snak*+s .a- / 
bout it. They are of different bigneſs and length, and it. is 
conceiv'd the ſhorteſt are moſt to be feared :. Tacir heads are 
flat and broad, their jaws extreamly wide, and arm'd with 
cight teeth, and fometimes ten, whereof ſome are forked like 
a Creſcent, and ſo fharp, that it is impoſlivle to imagine any 
thing more : And theſe- being all hollow, it is by that ſinall 
channel that they diſperſe their poyſon, which lies in lictle 
purſes on both (ides of their throat, juſt at the very roots of 
their teeth : They never chew any thing they eat, but ſwallow 
it down whole after they have cruſh'd and made it flat. Some 
affirm, that if they did chew their food they would poyſon 
themſelves, and that to prevent that they cover their teeth 
with their gums when they take their nouriſhment. 

Theſe creatures are ſo venemous in thoſe two If{lands, that 
when they have ſtung any one, if there be not a preſent re- 
medy immediately apply'd, the wound within two hours will 
be incurable. All the commendation can be given them is 
this, that they never ſting any one if he do not touch either 
them, or ſomething on which they repoſe themſelves. 
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LIZZARDS. 


Here are alſo in theſe I{lands ſeveral kinds of Lizzards : 
- The greateſt and moſt conſiderable are thoſe which ſome 
Indians call Iguanas, the Braſlians, Senembi, and our Caribbi- 
ans, Onayamaca: Being come to their full growth they are 
about five foot in length, meaſuring from the head to the ex- 
tremity of thetail, which is as long as all the reſt of the body ; 
and for their bigneſs they may be a foot about: their ſkins are of 
ſeveral colours according to the different ſoils they are bred in. 
Hence it is probably that the Portugxez have call'd them Came- 
leons, out of an imagination that they were a ſpecies of that 
creature. In ſome Iſlands the Females are of a light green, 
chequer'd with black and white ſpots, and the Males are greys: 
In others theſe laſt are black, and the Females of a light grey, 
intermixt with black and green : Nay in ſome places both 
Males and Females have all the little ſcales of their ſkin ſo glit- 
tering, and as it were ſtudded, that ſeen at a diſtance one 
would think them cloth'd in rich cloth of gold or filver - They 
have on their backs prickles like combs, which they force up, 
and let down as they pleaſe, and appear leſs and leſs from the 
' head to the end of the tail : They go on four feet, each where- 
of hath five elaws which have very ſharp nails: They run 
very faſt, and are excellent at the climbing of Trees : But, whe- 
ther it be that they love to look on men, or are of a ſtapid un- 
apprehenfive- nature, when they ate perceivd by the Hunts- 
men they patrtently expect without ſtirring till they are ſhot: 
Nay they ſuffer to be put about their necks that gin with a run- 
ning knot, which is faſten'd to the end of a pole that is often 
1!s'd to get them off the Trees where they reſt themſelves: 
when they are angry, a certain craw they have under their 
throat ſwells , and makes them ſeem the more formidable : 
Their jaws are very wide, their tongues thick, and they have 
ſotnevery ſharp teeth : they will hardly let go what they have 
once faſten'd on with their teeth, but they are not venemous 
at all. - 
The Females lay egges about the bigneſs of thoſe of Wood- 
quiſts, butthe ſhell is ſoft : they lay them deep enough under 
the ſand on the Sea-fide, and leave them to-be hatch'd by the 
' Shin, whence ſome Authors have rank'd them among the Am- 
phibrous creatures. The Savages taught the Europzans the 
Way to take theſe Lizzards, and by their own examples en- 
courag'd them to eat thereof: They are very hard to kill, jn- 
ſomuch that ſome having receiv'd three ſhots of a Gun, and 
thereby loſt ſome part of their entrails, would not fall : And 
yet if a'ſmall ſtick be thruſt into their noſes, or a pin between 
their eyes, where there is a little hole into which the pin caſily 
enters, 
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enters, they preſently dye : The Caribbians are very dextrous 
in the takivg of them by a Gin with a running knot, which 
they cunningly get about their necks - or having overtaken 
them by running, they lay hold'on them wont yon gras he 
eail, which being very long gives them a good hold, and be- 
fore they can turn back to bite them, they take them by:;the 
chine-piece of the neck, and then having turn'd theit paws on 
their backs, they bind them,. and ſokeep them alive abovefit- 
teen days without giving them ahy ſuſtenance :- Their: flefb is 
white, and in ſome places over-laid with fat : Thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to it think it very delicate, eſpecially the Iluſhious 
taſte it naturally is of .beipg taken away by good Spices, and 
ſome picquant fauce 3 yet is it not ſafe to eat often thereof, 
becauſc it over-dries the body, and abates ſomewhat of the 
good conſtitution thereof: rhe egges have.ho-white, but ate. 
all yolk, which makes the Pottagethey- are uſed inas execllent 
as our I might do. GNUES Rl: for 
Beſides theſe greater forts of Lizzards, there are in. the 
Iſlands four-'others; which are much leſs; . and theſe: are 
called, Anoli, Roquets, Mabonjuts, and Gobe-moxches, or Fly- 
_ Catchers, | PT TES, | T Sed" 


ANOLIS. 
He Avolis are very common in all the Plantations : they 
$ are about the bigneſs and lengthofthe Lizzards ſeen in 
France; butthey have a longer head, the ſkin yellowiſh, and 
on their backs they have certain blew, green and grey ſtreaks 
drawn from the top of the head to the end of the tail : their 
abode is in holes under ground, whence in the night time they 
make a very loud and importunate noiſe : In the day time they 


are in perpetual exerciſe, and they only wander about Cottages 
to get ſomewhat to ſubſiſt on. 


ROQUETS. 


He Roquets are leſs then the Anoiis: their ſkin is of the 
colour of a wither'd leaf, marked with little yellow or 
blackiſh points: they goon four feet, whereof the fore-feet 
are high enough : their eyes are very lively and fparkliog: 
their heads are always lifted up, and they are fo ative that 
they perpetually leap up and down, like Birds when they would 
not make uſe of their wings : their tails are ſo turn'd up towards 
their backs thar they =; A circle and a half : They love to 
ſee men, and if they ſtay where they are they will ever and 
anon be ſtaring on them : when they are a lirtle purſu'd, they 
open yu mouths, and put out: their tongues like little 
Hounds. 
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+ MABOUFATS: -\ 


Me Maboxjats are of ſeveral colobrs : thoſe. which! have 
A >: their abode in rotten Trees, and fenny places, as alſ9.in - 
deep'ahd narrow Valleys into: which the Sun pierees not, -are 
black/and extreamly hideous, which no. doubt otcaſion'd their 
being ealled/by:the famername the-Sayages give the Deyil': 
theiribigneſs commonly islittle more:theivan inch, their leygth 
fix:orſeven :' the ſkins of them all are as if they, were oyI'd; ;i--; 
2 tOMtrE ce 2 jab; a IIS 5" Os 24 : LE CITE? 1:Y9R, 
= es 1 hong O B*E-M-O V CHE OCHS tf 57121 
SONTIH) £2 HO 16-3 IE T_T DT; F553 mot aImC: 
Z[THoſe.whichthe French: call. Gobe-Monches, that is, in Eog- 
1. liſh. Bly: catchers; from: their moſt ordinary exercile.z, and 
thelCaribbians, Oulleonma;' are the leaſt of all the Reptiles jn 
theſe Iſlands : they are in figure like thaſe the Latines call Stef- 
kowes +: ſome of them ſeem to be cover'd: with fine gold or 1il- 
ver Brocado:z others with''a mixture of green;:gold, and. fe- 
veral-other delightful colours:.:they.are ſo familiar that they 
come boldly into rooms, where they do no miſchief, nay onthe 
contrary, they clear them of Flies, and ſuch Vermine. This 
employment they perform with ſuch dexterity and nimbleneſs, 
that the ſleights and deſigns of Hunts-men are nothing com- 
par'd: to-thiofe of this little 1Beaſt'3-for: he ſculks.down;, and 
Rafds asf were Sentinel on a plank, or ſome other thing that 
is lvighter-thenthe floor , where he ;hapes the Fly will light; 
and perceiving his prey, he. keeps his eye always fixt upon.it, 
putting his head into as many difterent:poſtures as the Fly ſhifts 
phces; and ſtanding up on his fore-feet, and gaping after it, he 
batf opens his little wide mouth, as:if he already devour'd and 
(wallowd itby hope : Nay.though there be a noiſe made ih the 
room, and ſome body come neer him, he is ſo attentive on his 
game that he quits not his poſt 3 and having at laſt found his ad- 
vantage, he ſtarts ſo direCtly on his prey, that he very ſeldom 
miſies it. It 1- an innocent divertiſement to conſider with what 
earneſtheſs'and attention theſe little creatures ſhift for their 
hvelihood. '; - © | | 
| Beſides, they are ſo.tame that they will come upon the Ta- 
ble white people are eating, and if they perceive a Fly, they 
-will attempt the taking of it even upon their Trenchers ,who 
ſit at Table, nay upon their hands or cloaths, and they are ſuf- 
fered to do lo,becauſe they are ſo ſmooth and cleanly,that their 
paſhng overthe meat createsno averſion to thoſe who are to eat 
of it : 1n the night time they bear a part in the Muſick made by 
the Azolis, and other little. Lizzards. And to propagate their 
ſpecies, they lay ſmall Egges as big as Peaſe, which having co- 
> verd with a little earth, they leave to be hatch'd by the Sun: 
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as. ſoon as they, are kill'd,, which is very eafie, by reaſon. of 
their attention;in purſuit of their game, they immediately loſe, 
a)l cheir luſtre z the gold apd azure, and all the ſparkling beau 
ty-pf their {kin yaviſhes,. and they become pale ps waves, "PP 
. (If..any one of theſe Reptiles we have deſcribed might be ac+, 
counted a kind.of Chaxrelion,it;ſhould be this laſt named,bec:; = 
it cafily-aſſumesthe colours of thoſe things on which, it makes, 

its; &xrdinary :reſfidence ; for thoſe which, are ſeen about. young, 
Palay-erees are all green, as:the leaves of that Tree are :; thole 
whieh..frequent Orange-trees are yellow, as theix fruits pay, 
there:have been ſome, who having much. ys'da Chamber where, 
thets.was a Bed with Curtains of changeable Taffata,had atter- <_,__ 
wards-an infinjte, number of young ones which; had their,boy, / 
diesRnamelFd with ſeveral colgurs ſaitably to the furpiture of 

the place ta;,which they ,bad ſo often had tacceſs: .ſame;,haply, 
wouldhavethis effect attributed to the force of their little. imar 
gination ; but we leave that ſpeculation to. the more addidte 
to ſuch curious diſquilitions. 7 


_ LAND-PIKES. 


Here are alſo in ſeverl) of theſe Iſlands certain creatures 
K which haye the perfect figure, ſkin, and head of the 
Fiſh we call # Pike, and therefore may be termed the Lend- 
Pikes : but, inſtead of Finns they have four feer, which are fo 
weak that they. can onely crawl along the ground, 'and wind 
their bodies :as Snakes, or to Keep to our former compariſon, 
ſtir as Pikes; ;after (they axe, taken out of the water#* The 
largeſt are not above fifteev:inches in; length, and-proportiona- 
bly big : their Akin is cover'd with, little ſcales which ſhine ex- 
treamly, and are of a-filver-grey colour : Some luvers of cu; 
riofities have young ones in- their Cloſets, which they were 
perſwaded to receive fot Salamenders, Ts 

In the night time they make.a hideous noiſe from under the 


4 
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SCORPIONS and other dangerous Reptiles. 


Here arealſo in theſe parts Scorpiong,. like thoſe common- 

ly ſeen in France, and other places : but they have'not 

ſo dangerous-a venom : they are yellow,: grey, or dark-o- 
Jour'd according to the different ſoils in which they are bred,.. 

ome 
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Some who have broken up fenny places for Wells or recep- 
tacles for water, have often met with a moſt hideous kind of 
Lizzards: They are in length about ſix inches: the ſkin of 


their extraordinary ſhining, a man would think were oyl'd : 
their bellies are alfo ſcaly, as well as their backs, but the ſkin 
which covers it isof a pale yellow : their heads are ſinall and 
picked : their mouths are wide enough, and furniſh'd with ſ& 
veral teeth, which are extreamly ſharp : they have two little 
eyes, but not able to. endure the light of the day, for as ſoon 
as they are taken out of the ground they immediately endea- 
your to make a holein it with their pawes, which have each of 
them five hard and crooked clawes, wherewith they break the 
ground juft as the Moles do, and fo make their way whither 
they pleaſe : they .re very deſtrultive in Gardens, gnawitng 
the roots of Trees and Plants: their biting is alſo as venemous 
as that of the moſt dangerous Serpent. | 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the InſeFs commonly ſeen in the Caribbies. 


Ot only the Heavens, and other vaſt, and more excel- 
{ lent parts of Nature declare the glory of their Al- 
mighty Maker z but eventhe leaſt and moſt deſpica- 
ble of his produQions do alſo diſcover the work of his hands, 
and raiſe their minds who attentively confider them to a grate- 
ful admipation of the greatnefs of his power, and an humble 
acknowledgment of his Sovereignty : Out of a perſwafion 
therefore that there are fore who delightfully ſearch into the 
ſecrets of Nature, and contemplate the wonders of God, who 
out of his inexhauſtible treaſures hath endued the moſt inconfi- 
derable of his creatures with ſo many rich ornaments, occult 
ualities, and rare beauties, we ſhall beſtow this Chapter on 
the conſideration of certain Inſets commonly ſeen 1n thefe 
Iſtands, all which have ſome peculiar properties, as ſo many 
beams of glory to raiſe them from their natural lowneſs into 
ſome eſteem. | 


SNAILES. 


Mong the InſeQs which abundantly farm in theſe hot 
Countries there is a kind of Snailes, called by the French 


Soldats, that is Sonldiers, becauſe they have no ſhells proper 


and peculiar to themſelves, and make them not of their foam 
or 


their back is black, and beſet with ſmall grey ſcales, which by 
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or {lime, as the ordinary Snall does, but as ſoon as they are 
produc'd out of ſome corrupred matter, or otherwiſe, th 

have this inſtin& (to ſecure the weakneſs of their little bodies 
againſt the inju:1es of the air, and the attempts cf other Beaſts) 


to ſeek out ſome empry habitation, and to take poſlefſion of \. 


ſuch a ſhell as they find moſt convenient for them, within 


who having no ſetled habitation take up their quarters in other / 
mens houſes, according to their neceſlities, and the then pre- 
ſent poſture of their affairs. 

They are commonly leen in the ſhells of Periwincles, or 
great Scea-Snails, which they find on the ſhore, whither they are 
caſt by the waves upon the death of the fiſh which had been 
the firſt inhabitant thereof: but indeed theſe little Souldiers 
are found in all ſorts of other ſhells caſt up by the Sea, nay 
even the ſhells of the Liere-znts, and fome have'took up their 
quarters in the clawes of great dead Crabs. They have this 
further induſtry, that as they grow bigger they ſhift ſhells ac- 
cording to the proportion of their bodies, and take a larger, in- 
to which they enter, quitting the former : ſo that they are of 
ſeveral forms and figures, according to the diverſity of the 
ſhells they poſieſs themſelves of : It is probably of theſe Souldi- 
ers that Plinyſpeaks, under the name of a kind of ſmall Crab, 
to which he attributes the ſame properties: their bodies are 
very tender except their heads and clawes : they have inſtead 
of a foot, and for a defenfive weapon ſome. inſtrument that is 
like the claw of a great Crab, wherewith they cloſe the en- 
trance of their ſhells, and ſecure their whole body : it is all 
jagged within, 'and it holds fo faſt whatever it faſtens on, that 
it takes away the piece with it. ThisInſet marches faſter then 
the common Snail, and fouls not with its foam or {limineſs the 
place over which it hath paſs'd. 

When this Souldier is taken he grows angry, and makes a 


noiſe : to make him quit the habitation he hath taken up, there 


needs only toſet him neer the fire, and immediately he for- 
ſakes his Quarters : if it be preſented to him to get into it 
again, he goes in backwards: when there are many of them 
met together with an intention at the ſame time to. quit their 
former lodgings, and to take up new ones, which they are all 
much inclin'd to do, they enter into a great conteſtation, there 
happens a ſerious engagement which 18 manag'd with the ſaid 
claſping inſtrument, tillat tength the weaker is forc'd to ſub- 
mit to the victorious, who preſently poſleſles himſelf of the 
ſhell , which he afterwards peaceably enjoys as a precious 
conquelk. 

Some of the Inhabitants eat of them, as the common Snails 
are eaten in ſome parts among us : but they are more fit for 


Pliyſick then Food ; for being got out of their ſhells there wy 
E 


which they fit and accommodate themſelves, as Souldiers, / | 
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be extracted from them an oyl, which is excellent for the cu- 
ring of cold Gouts, and is very ſucceſstully uſed to mollifie the 
hard and callous parts of the body. | 

There are beſides, two other ſorts of {mall Snails which 
are very beautiful: One is flat, after the faſhion of a Scotch- 
mans Bonnet, and of a dark colour : The other 1s ſharp, and 
turned like the Vice of a Preſs, and hath ſmall, rcd, yellow, 
or blew ſtreaks or lines, for which they are much eſteemed by 


the curious. 


GLO-WORMES. 


Here are in theſe Iſlands ſeveral kinds of great Flies of 
divers figures and colours : but we mult aſlign the firſt 
place to thoſe which the French call Monches Lumimcnſes, and 
we may Engliſh Glo-wormes : Some Savages call them Cucuyos, 
and the Caribbians by a name not much differing fromir, Coyou- 
you. This Fly is not recommendable for its beauty, or tgure, 
as having nothing extraordinary as to either, but only tor its 
lumizons quality : they are of a dark colour, and about the 
bigneſs of a Locuſt: it hath two hard and ſtrong wings, under 
which are two leflcr wings very thin, which appear not but 
when it flies; andit is then alſo it may be obſcrv'd that un- 
der thoſe leſſer wings there is a brightneſs, like that of a Can- 
dle, which enlightens all about it : beſides, the eyes of this In- 
ſe are ſo luminous, that be it ever ſo dark, it flies any wherein 
the night , which 18 the time that this glittering l1ght may 
be ſecn. | 

It makes no noiſe flying, and lives only on flowers which it 
gathers oft the Trees. Being taken between ones fingers, it 1s 
ſo ſmooth and ſlippery, that by the little endeavours It makes 
to recover its liberty, it inſenfibly gets away : Being kept in 
captivity it conceals all the light it hath under the wings, and 
communicates only that of its eyes, but even thai very weak- 
ly in compariſon of the brightneſs it ſheds being at liberty : it 
hath no (ting, nor any claw for its defence : The Indians are 

lad to have of them in their houſes, for they ſcrv= them in- 

'(tead of Lamps : but indeed of their own accord, in the night 
time , they come into thoſe rooms which are not kept too 
cloſe. 

There are in theſe T[flands certain ſhining Worms, which alſo 
flic. All parts of Italy, and all the other parts of the Levant, are 
alſo full ot them. 

But how famous ſoever theſe little Stars of the Eaſt may be, 
yet are they bur (ma]l ſparkles in compariſon of the great fire 
which theſe flying Torches of America caſt forth : For they 
do not only guide the Traveller by ſhewing him his way in the 
night, but with the affiſtance of this light a man way caſily 

write, 
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write, and read the ſmalleſt Print that may be. A Spaxiſh Hi- = 
ſtorian relates, that the Indians of Hiſpariola , having thefe 
Flies faſten'd totheir hands and feet, they ſerv'd them inſtead 
of Torches to go a hunting in the night time : it is affirmed al. 
ſo by others, .that ſome-.other Indians extract that luminous 
liquor which. theſe Flies have in their eyes 'and-under their 
wings, and that they rub their faces and. breaſts therewith in 
their noQturaal meetings, which makes them appear in the 
dark to the beholders, as if they were. covered with flames, 
and like dreadful apparitions. (ECT TED! Ho EC 
Theſe Flies are eaſily taken in the: night time 3- and that 1s 
done by turning a lighted ſtick intheair :. For asſoon- as thoſe 
which at the cloſe of the evening are ready to come ont of 
the woods. perceive-that fire, imagining it to» be. one of their 
companions, they immediatelyflye to the : place where' that 
light appears to them, and-ſo they may be either {truck down 
with a Hat, or flying of themſelves againſt the-lighted-ftick, 
they fall to the ground, not. knowing where they. are. i. ++ 
Nor wilLit be amiſs to inſert in this place what, a learned 
and curious French Gentleman, one Monſ. d# Monte! ; from 
whoſe generous liberality*came feyeral other remarks which 
enrich this Hiſtory, lately writ to a friend of his concerning 
thee Fhiebo) - 7 HO be na toe ont ag nr 07 OS 
© Being inthe Iſland of Hiſpaziola, (faith he) have bften at 
< the beginning of rhe night walk'd about the little Hixts'we 
© had ſet: up for our-abode there while our Ship was repairing, 
*© to confider how that the Air was ih ſome places enlightned by 
*© thoſe little wandring Stars : But the moſt pleaſant fight of al! 
© was, whenthey caine' neer thofe great Trees which bear a 
* kind of Figs, andwere hot far from our Huts ; for ſometjines 
they flew about them, ſometimes'they would be within the 
* thick boughs, which for: a time obſcur'd and eclips'd thoſe lit- 
** tle Luminaries; yet fo as that thelr beanis' might: ever and 
_ © anon beſeen to break through, though weakly, [the inte?- 
** poſed leaves: thoſe pretty interruptions of light came t0-us 
** ſometimes: obliquely, ſometimes in-a ſtraight line, and! per- 
* pendicularly: Afterwards thoſe -glittering Flies extricating 
* themſelves out. of the obſcurity of thoſe Trees, and coming 
* neerer us, we had our pleaſure heightned by ſeeing therfi-6n 
* the adjacent Orange-trees, which they ſeem'd to ſet a fire, 
* gilding thoſe beautiful fruits, 'enamelling their flowers, 'and 
**giving ſuch a luſtre to their leaves, that their naturally de- 
© lightful .verdure was extreamly encreas'd by- the pleafant 
* combination of ſo many little lights. I wiſh'd my felf at 
* that time. the Art of areas. Drawing, that I _ re- 
* preſent a night enlightned, and asit were turn'd into day by 
*{o many fires, and ſo pleaſant and luminous a piece of Land- 
* {kKip. Think it not much that Iam fo long about the ſtory of 
M a 
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T7 7, fince Du Bartas ſometime gave it a place among the 
5 Birds, and in the fifth Day of his firſt Week ſpeaks very nobly 
* of it in theſe terms : | 


New-Spain's Cucuyo is his forehead brings 
Two burning Lamps, two underneath his wings ; 
Whoſe ſhining rays ſerve oft in darkeſt night, 

Th' Sabres hand in royal works to light - 
Th' ingenious Turner with a wakeful eye 

To poliſh fair his pureſt Ivory : 

Th' Uſurer to count his gliſt'ring Treaſnres - 

The learned $cribe to limne his golden meaſures. 


< If fiveor fix of theſe Flies were put into a veſlel of fine Cry- 

© tal, no doubt, the light of them would be anſwerable to the 

© Poets deſcription, and be a living and incomparable Tortch. 

<© But it is to be noted, that theſe Flies ſhine not at all when 

- =_ they are dead, their light being extinguiſh'd with their 
ves. 


PHALANGES. 


O come to the other kinds of great Flies to be ſeen in 
theſe Iſlands, and which ſome call Phalanges, befides the 
Cucxyos there are ſome that be much bigger, and of a ſtrange 
figure : There are ſome have two ſnouts like that of an Ele- 
phant, one turning upwards, the other downwards : Some 
others have three horns, one rifing out of the back, and the 
other two out of the head : The reſt of their body, as alſo 
their horns, is black, and ſhines like Jet. There are ſome have 
one great horn about four inches in length, much after the fa- 
ſhion of a Wood-cocks bill, very ſmooth on the upper fide, 
and covered with a certain downineſs on the lower, which 
born riling out of their. back reaches in a dired line to the 
head, on which there is another horn, like that of the horned 

Beetle, which is as black as Ebony,” and tranſparent as glaſs : 
The whole body is of the colour of a wither'd leaf, ſmooth, 
and flouriſhed like Damaſk : their head and mouth are like 
thoſe of an Ape; they have two large, yellow, and firm eyes, 
' a Wide mouthand teeth like a little Saw. Hear what account 
our curious Traveller gives of it. 

_ © T have ſeen, faith he, one kind of theſe great Flies, which 
* I thought extreamly beautiful : It was about three inches in 
* length : the head of it was azure, not unlike that of a Graſs- 
© hopper, ſave that the two eyes were as greenas an Emerald, 
* and encompaſs'd by a ſmall white ſtreak : the upper tide of 
* the wings was of a bright violet colour, damaſk'd with ſe- 
* veral compartiments of carnation, heightned by a ſmall na- 
*tural 
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« tral thread of filver : the compartiments were diſpos'd with 
&« (ch an exatt obſervance of Symmetry, that a man would 
<« think that the Compals and the Pencil had in the doing of it 
« employ'd all the rules of Perſpective , and the Shadows of 
« Painting: The neather part of the body was of the ſame co- 
&« ]our with the head, ſave that there were ix black feet neatly 
« bending towards the belly : When the wings, which were hard 
« 4nd ſolid, were ſpread abroad, there might be ſeen two other 
< lefler wings which were thinner then any filk, and asred as 
* Scarlet. This kind of Fly Iſaw in the Ifland of S. Croix, in 
* the cuſtody of an Ergliſþ Gentleman , and I immediately 
*« writ down this deſcription of it. I thought at firſt it had 
© been artifictal, ben of that lively Carnation colour, and 
* the ſtring of ſilver 3 but having taken it into my hands, [ 
* acknowledg'd that Nature mult certainly have been in an 
© excellent good humor, and had a mind to divert her ſelf, 
< when ſhe beſtow'd ſuch ſumptuous robes on that little Queen 
<* among the Inſects. 


PALMER-WORM. 


"Here is a Worm, or Vermine in Engliſh called a Palme, 

in French Millepied, (thouſand footed) from the almoſt 
infinite multitude of its feet, which are as briſtles under his bo- 
dy, and help him to creep along the ground with incredible 
ſwiftneſs, eſpecially when he finds himſelf puriu'd : This kind 
of InſeCt in the Caribbies 18 about fix inches long : The upper 
part of his body is cover'd all over with ſ{warthy ſcales, which 
are hard and joynted one within another, like the Tiles of a 
Houſe : but what's dangerous in this creature, 1s, that he hath 
a kind of claws both in his head and tail , wherewith he 
twitches ſo home, and ſo poyſons the place wounded, that for 
the ſpace of four and twenty hours, and ſometimes longer, the 
party hurt feels a very ſharp pain. 


SPIDERS. 


Here are in ſeveral of the Iſlands certain great Spiders, 
which ſome have ranked among the Phalanges, by reaſon 

of their monſtrous figure and bigneſs, which is ſo great, that 
when their legs are ſpread abroad they take up a larger place 
then the Palm of a mans hand: their whole body confiſts of 
two parts, whereof one is flat, and the other of a round figure, 
{maller at one end, like a Pigeons egge : They have all of 
thema hole on their back, which 1s, as it were, their Navel : 
their mouth cannot eaſily be diſcern'd,becauſe it is in a manner 
cover d over with hair, which commonly is of a light grey, but 
ſometimes mtermixt with red : it is armed with two ſharp tuſhcs 
M 2 which 
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which are of a ſolid matter, and of a black colour, ſo ſmooth 
and ſhining, that ſome curious perſons have them: ſet in gold for 
Tooth-picks , and are highly eſteemed by thoſe who know 
they are endued with a vertue to preſerve from pain and all 
corruption thoſe parts that have been rubbed therewith. 

W hen theſe Spiders are grown old they are covered all over 
with a ſwarthy Down, which is as ſoft and as cloſe as Velvet : 
their body is ſupported by ten feet, which are a little hairy on 
the ſides, and have below certain ſmall points like briſtles, 
which help them to faſten more eaſily on thoſe places up which 
they would climb : All theſe feet iſſue out of the fore-part of 
the Inſet, having each of them four joynts, and at the ends 
they are armed with a black and hard horn, which is divided 
into two parts like a fork. 

They every year ſhift off their old {kin as the Serpents do, 
as alſo the two tuſhes which ſerve them for teeth, and are their 
defenſive arms; thoſe who meet with theſe precious exuvie 
may therein obſerve the perfe& figure of their body, ſuch as it 
1s repreſented among the Sculps af this Chapter. 

Their eyes are very little, and lye ſo deep in their heads that 
they ſeem to be only two ſma)l points : they feed on Flies and 
ſuch vermine,and it hath been obſerv'd,that in ſome places their 
. Webs are ſo ſtrong, that the little Birds caught in them have 
had much ado to get away - the ſame thing is affirmed of the 
Spiders which are found in the Bermmndez, Iflands inhabited 
by the Engliſh : It is probable they are of the ſame kind, 


FLYING-ITGER. 


J=x 1s another Inſet called by ſome the Flying-Tyger, 
becauſe its body is chequer'd with ſpots of ſeveral co- 
lours, as the Tyger is: It is about the bigneſs of the horned 
Beetle - The head is ſharp, and hath two great eyes as green 
and ſparkling as an Emerald : his mouth is arm'd with two hard 
hooks extreamly ſharp, with which he holds faſt his prey, 
while he gets out the Cibfrarice of it: The whole body is co- 
ver'd with a hard and ſwarthy cruſtineſs, which ſerves him for 
armor : Under his wings, which are alſo of a ſolid matter, 
there are four leſſer wings which are asthin as any fi]k : It hath 
ſix legs, each whereof hath three joynts, and they are briſtled 
with certain little prickles: In the day time he is continually 
catching other Inſe&s; and in the night hefſits on the TI rees, 
whence he makes a noiſe like that of the Ceales. 


BEES, and ſome other Inſects. 


He Bees which are inthe Iſlands, differ not much from 
thoſe of the Southern part of America, but both kinds 
are 
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are leſs then thoſe of Ewrope : Some are grey, others of a dark 
colour, or blewiſh : theſe laſt make moſt wax , and afford the 
beſt hony - they all have their abode in the clefts of rocks, 
and hollow Trees : their wax Isfoft, and fo black that no Ar- 


tifice can whiten it : but 1nrequital their hony is much whi- 


cer, ſweeter, and clearer then any we have in thefe Countries : 
They may be handled without any danger, for they have in a 
manner no ſtings. 

Thereare alſo: in theſe Iſlands horzed Beetles or Bull-flies, 
and an infinite number of Graſ-hoppers, and: Bntter-flies, the 
ſight whereof very much delights the eye. There are withall 
both on the ground, and in the air, ſeveral very troubleſome 
and dangerous Inſects, which extreamly annoy the Inhabi- 
tants : But of theſe, and ſome other inconveniences, we ſhall 
give an account in the two laſt Chapters of this firſt Book. 
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CHAP.-XV. 


Of the more conſiderable kinds of Birds which may 
be ſeeninthe Caribbies. 


LL the works of God ſpeak the magnificence of the 

Worker, the diſpoſal of them declares his wiſdom, the 
Earth is full of his productions + but we muſt acknow- 
ledg that of all the Creatures , not endued with any thing 
above a ſenſitivelife, the Birds do more loudly then any pub- 
liſh his goodneſs and Providence, and by the ſweet harmony of 
their ſinging, the aQivity of their flight, and by the lively co- 
lours and beauty of their feathers excite us to praiſe, and glo- 
rifie that Sovereign Majeſty which hath ſo advantageouſly 
adorn'd and embelliſh'd them with fo many rare pertections. 
Having therefore in the precedent Chapters treated of the 
Trees , Plants , Herbs , Fonr-footed Beaſts , Reptiles and Inſed&s 
which the Caribby Iſlands do plentifully produce to furniſh 
the Earth, we ſhall in this Chapter deſcribe the rare Birds 
which inhabit the Air of theſe pleaſant Countries, and eorich 


the perpetual Verdure of ſo many precious Trees wherewith 
they are crowned. 


FREGATES. 


A* ſoon as any Ships come neer theſe I{lands, ſeveral Birds 
which frequent the Sea come to them, as if they had 
been ſent to enquire whence they came : When the Sea-men 
perceive theſe Vilitantsthey are fatish'd that it will not be long 
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ere they ſhall ſee Land : Yet are they not to flatter themſelves 


with that hope till they ſee them coming in great Companies 3 
for there is one kind of them which many times flye above 
two hundred leagues from Land. 

The French have beſtow'd on them the name of Fregates, 
Frigots, becauſe of the continuance and lightneſs of their flight, 
Their body is about the bigneſs of a wild Drake's 3 but their 
wings are very much larger, and they make their way through 
the air with ſuch (wiftneſs, that ina very ſhort time they will 
be out of ſight : There are ſeveral kinds as to their feathers ; 
for ſome are all black, others all grey, ſave only the belly and 
wings, in which there are ſome white feathers : They are ex- 
cellent good at fiſhing z and when they perceive a fiſh lying 
even with the water, they fail not, yet as it were only ſporting 
themſelves, to ſeiſe it, and immediately devour it - "— have 
a ſtrange dexterity in taking the flying Fiſhes; for as ſoon as 
they perceive that that delicate prey makes the water to riſe 
and bubble a little, and'is juſt upon the taking of its flight, to 
avoid the cruel purſuits of its Sea-enemies, they place them- 
ſelves ſo directly on that fide on which they ſhould make their 
ſally, that as ſoon as they are out of the water they receive 
them into their Beaks, or Claws : So theſe innocent and unfor- 
tunate fiſhes, to avoid the reeth of one enemy, many times fall 
into the claws of another who gives them no better quarter. 

The Rocks which are in the Sea, and the little un-inhabited 
Iflands are the places where theſe Birds make their abode and 
theirneſts: The meat of them is not much eſteem'd ; but their 
fat is carefully kept, it having been found by expertence that it 
helpeth the Palſey, and all ſorts of cold Gouts. 


FAUDFES. 


He Birds which the French call Faves, that 1s, Fal- 

| Uow, by reaſon of the colour of their back, are white 

under the belly : they are about the bigneſs of the Poule 
d'eau, but for the moſt part ſo lean that they are valued onl 


- fortheir feathers : their feet are like thoſe of Wild-Ducks, and 


their beaks ſharp as thoſe of Wood-cocks: they live on ſmall 
fiſhes, as the Frigots do; but they are the moſt ſtupid of any 
Sea or Land-Fowl inthe Iflands; for, whether it be that they 
are ſoon weary of flying, or take the Ships for moving rocks, 
as ſoon as they perceive any one, eſpecially if it be neer night, 
they immediately light in them, and ſufter themſelves to be 
taken without any trouble. 


HERONS, 
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HERO NS, and. ſeveral other Sea and 
 River-Fowl. 


Hereare ſeenneer theſe Iſlands, and ſometimes at a great 
| diſtance from them in the Sea, certain Birds perfectly 
white, whole beaks and feet areas red as Coral; they are ſome- 
what bigger then Crows: they are conceiv'd to be a kind of 
Herons, becauſe their tails confiſt of two long and precious 
. feathers, by which they are diſtinguiſh'd from all other Birds 
frequenting the Sea. | 
Among the Birds frequenting Rivers and Ponds there are 
found in theſe Countries Plovers, Duckers , Moore-hens, or 
Coots, Wild-Ducks, and Wild Geeſe; as alſo a kind of Dacks, 
Which having the whole body as white as ſnow, have their 
beaks and feet as black as may bes and a kind of Herons of an 
admirable whiteneſs, about the bigneſs of a Pigeon, but beaked 
like a Wood-cock : they live on fiſh , and delight in ſandy 
places, and on rocks: They are much ſought after for that pre- 
cious Plume of fine Feathers, ſoft as any filk, which is had 
from them : but inaſmuch as all theſe are common in other 
places, we may forbear the deſcriptions thereof. 


CRAW-FOWL. 


ff ge is 10 all theſe Iflands a large Bird which lives only 
| on fiſh : it is about the bigneſs of a great Duck, and the 
feathers are of an Aſh-colour, and hideous to the eye : it hath 
a long and flat beak, a great head,-ſmall eyes deep ſet in his 
head, and a neck ſhort enough, under which hangs a kind of 
craw or bag ſo big that it may contain a great pale of water : 
From which deſcription'we may call him the Craw-Fowl, as the 
French have properly termed him, Grand-goſier : T hele Birds 
are commonly found upon Trees on the Sea-fide, where they 
lye in'ambuſh to diſcover their prey 3 for as ſoon as they per- 
ceivea fiſh, asit were between wind and water, fſoas that they 
have them at advantages, they fall upon, it, and fſcile it : they 
will ſwailow down great fiſhes whole: they are alſo lo atten- 
tive on their fiſhing, that having their eye contmually fixt on 
the Sca whence they expeCt their prey, they are eaſily ſhot, 
and become it themſelves to others - they are a ſtupid and me- 
lancholy kind of Bird, ſuitably to their employment : they 
areſo excellently well ſighted, that they diſcover fiſh at a great 
diſtance in the Sea, and above a fathom under water ; but they 
ſtay till they become up almoſt even with it before they offcr 
at them : their fleſh is not to be eaten. es 


COOT. 
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THe Iſlands called the Virgins are of the Caribbzes the beſt 

furniſhed with abundance of Sea and Land-Fow!l :: for 
beſides the forementioned ; whereof they have good ſtore, 
there is a kind of Coot, or Moor-hen, admirable for the beauty 
of its feathers : they are no bigger then Pigeons, but havea 
much longer beak of a yellow colour, are higher ſet, and their 
legs and feet are of a bright red : the feathers of the back, 
wings and tail are of a ſhining carnation intermixt with green 
and black, which ſerves for a foil to ſet off the beauty of the 


' other colours : Under the wings and on the belly their fea- 


thers are of a golden yellow : their neck and breaſts are ador- 
ned with a delightful mixture of all the colours they have 
about their bodies; and their head, which is very ſmall, and ' 
beſet with two little ſparkling eyes, is crowned with a tuft of 
ſeveral little feathers of ſeveral pleaſant colours. 


FLAMMANS. 


He Ponds and fenny places which are not much frequen- 
ted are the retreats of ſeveral great and beautiful Birds 
about the bigneſs of wild Geeſe; and of the ſame figure with 
thoſe which the Datch call Lepelaer, from the form of their 
beak, which hath the reſemblanceof a fpoox - They have long 
necks, and their legs are of ſuch length, that their bodies are 
about three foot from the ground : But they differ as to co- 
lour , inaſmuch as when they are. young their feathers. are 
white, as they grow it becomes of a murrey colour, and when 
they are old of a bright carnation 3: from which colour the 
French took occaſion to call them, Flamwzans : There are of 
theſe Birds ſeen neer Montpelier 1n France, which have the low- 
er part of their body and under their wings of a carnation co- 
lour, the upper part black : there are in hke manner in theſe 
I{lands ſome that have a mixture of black and white feathers in 
their wings. _ | To - CT: 
They are ſeldom ſeen but in great companies , and their 
hearing and ſmelling is ſo perfe&, that they ſmell the Hunts- 
men and Fire-arms at a great diſtance - To avoid all ſurpriſes 
they pitch in open places, .and in the midſt of Fens, whence 
they may at a great diſtance perceive their enemies; and there 
i5always one of the party upon the guard while the reſt are. 
ſearching in the waters for their livelihood 3, and as ſoon as he 
hears theleaſt noiſe, or perceives a man, he takes his flight, and 
gives a cry for a ſignal to the reſt to follow him : when the 
Hunts-men who frequent Hiſpariola would kill ſome of theſe 
Birds, which are there very common, they take the wind of 


them, 
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them, that the ſmell of the powder may not eaſily be carry'd 
to them, then they cover themſelves with an Ox-hide, and 
creep on their hands and feet till ghey come to a place whence 
they may be ſure to kill. By this {leight theſe Birds, who 
are accuſtomed to ſee the wild Oxen that come out of the 
Mountains to the watering-places below, become the prey of 
the Huntſ-men. They are commonly fat, and a delicate 
meat : Their ſkins are kept, which are cover'd with a ſoft 
down, to be put to the ſame uſes as thoſe of Swans and 
Vultures. | 


SWALLOW of America. 


Ome years ſince there was brought to a curious Perſon 
g living at Rochel a Bird about the bigneſs of a Swallow,and 
like it, ſaving that the two great feathers of the tail were a 
little ſhorter, and the beak turn'd downwards like a Parrot's, 
and the feer like a Dack's : It was black, fave only that un- 
der the belly there was a little white like our Swallows 3: 1n 
fine it was io like them, that it may well be called the 8wal- 
low of America, We have aflign'd it a place among the Sea 
and River-fowl, inalinuch as its feet diſcover its ſubſiſtence by 
the waters. And in regard it is fo rare a Bird that no Author 
that we know of hath ſpoken of it, we thought fit to give a 
Sculp of it, the draught whereof was taken from the living 
Bird. 


LAND-FOWL. 
Ohm all theſe Birds, which have their ſubliltence out of 


the Sea, Rivers and Ponds, there are in theſe If}ands a- 
bundance of Partridges, Turtles, Ravens, and Wood-quilts, 
which make a ſtrange noiſe in the Woods : There are allo 
three forts of Hens; ſome, ordinary Hens, ſuch as are in theſe 
parts ; others,like Turkies; others,a kind of Pheaſants,which 
are called Pintadoes, becauſe they are as it were painted with 
colours, and have about them ſmall points like ſo many eyes 
on a dark ground-work. 

There are alſo Black-birds, Feldivars, Thruſhes, and Horto- 
Ians, in a manner like thoſe of the ſame name among us. 

As to the other Birds which are peculiar to the Foreſts of 
the Caribbies, there are ſo many kinds, and thoſe ſo richly a- 
dorned, that it muſt be acknowledg'd, that it they are not 
comparable to thoſe of Europe, as to their ſinging, they very 
much excell them in the bravery of their feathers ; as will ap- 
pear by'the deſcriptions we ſhall make of ſome of the more 
conliderable. 
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ARRKRAS. 


He Arras are a kind of Birds extremely beautiful, about 
the bigneſs of a Pheaſant, but as to the figure of the bo- 

dy they are like Parrots: They have all heads big enough, 
ſprightly and ſtedfaſt eyes, crooked beaks, and a long tail cen- 
fiſting of very fine feathers of ſeveral colours, according to 
the difference of the lilands where they are bred. There are 
ſome have their heads, the upper part of the neck, and the 
back, of a bright ſky-colour, the belly, the lower part of the 
neck, and the wingsof a pale yellow, and the tail all red : O- 
thers have almoſt all the body of a flame-colour, fave that 
they bave in their wings ſome feathers which are yellow,azure, 
and red. There are yet others have all their parts diverfify'd 
with a mixture of red, white, blew, green and black, that is, 
five lively colours, making a delightful enamell : T hey com- 
monly flye in companies : A man would think them very da- 
ring and confident z for they are not ſtartled at the diſcharg- 
-- Ing of guns, and if the firſt ſhot hath not hurt them, they will 

continue 1n the ſame place for a ſecond : but this confidence is 
attributed rather to a natural ſtupidity then courage. They 
are eaſily tam'd, and may be taught to ſpeak, but their tongues 
are too thick to do it fo plainly as the other kinds of Parrots, 
to wit the Carides, and ordinary ſort of Parrots, call'd by the 


French Perrigues. They are ſuch cnemies to cold, that they 
are hardly brought over Sea alive. 


CANIDES. 


He Canides arc much about the ſame bigneſs with the 
precedent, but of a much more beautiful plumage, and 
therefore the more eſteem'd. Monſieur d# Montel/, who hath 
made many Voyages into America, and viſited all the Iſlands, 
and ſaw one of them in that of Coraſſao, gives us this account 
of it, It deferves to be numbred, ſaith he, among the moſt 


* beautiful Birds in the world. I took ſo particular notice of 


** it, having had of them in my hands many times, that I have 
* the Idzas of it ſtill freſh in my memory. Under the belly, 
* wings, and neck, it was of a waving Aurora-colour, the back 
* and one halt of the wings of a very bright ſky-colour, the 
*tail and greater feathers of the wings were mixt with a 
* ſparkling carnation, diverſify'd with a,ſky-colour, as upon 
*© the back a graſs-green and a ſhining black, which very much 
**added to the gold and azure of the other plumage : But the 
** moſt beautiful part wa: the head, cover'd with a murrey 
'* down, checquer'd with green, ycllow,and a palc bi>w, which 
* reach'd down Wwavingly to the back : The cy<-!ids were 

white, 
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< \yhite, and the apple of the eye yellow and red as a Ruby ſer 
«<jn Gold : it had upon the head a certain tuft or cap of fea- 
« thers of a Vermilion red, ſparking like a lighted coal, which 
< was encotnpals'd by ſeveral other lefler IRS of a pearl 
* colour. 

« If it were recommendable for all theſe extraordinary or- 


© naments, it was rauch more for its familiarity and innocency 3. 


« for though it had a crooked beak, and that the claws with 
© which he held his meat and brought it to his beak were ſo 
<* ſharp as to take away whatever it faſtened on, yet was it ſo 
© tame as to play with little Children and never hurt them ; 
© 4nd when one took him into his hand, he ſo contracted his 
© claws, that the ſharpneſs of them could not be felt : He had 
© this quality of a 008, that he would lick with his ſhort and 
*thick tongue thoſe who made much of him and gave him 
<© ſomething he liked, put his head to their cheeks to kiſs and 
© careſs them, and exprefling his acknowledgments by a thou- 
«ſand pretty infinuations, he would ſuffer himſelf to be put 
< into what poſture one would, and took a certain pleaſure in 
© diverting thoſe he thought his friends : But as he was mild 
« 1nd traCtable to thoſe who were kind to him, ſo was he as miſ- 
< chievous and irreconcileableto ſuch as had injur'd him, and 
© he could diftinguiſh them from others, and make them feel the 
< (harpneſs of his beak and claws. is. pling 


« He ſpoke the Dwtch, Spaniſh and Indian Language, and in 


< the laſt he 'ſung Airs as a natural Indian: He alſo imitated X 


* thecries of all forts of Poultry and other creatures about the 


*houſe : hecalld all his friends by their names and firnames, 


© flew to them as ſoon as he ſaw them, eſpecially when he was 


© hungry : If they had been abſent, and that he had not ſeen 


* them a long time, he expreſs'd his joy at their return by cer- 
* tain merry notes : when he had ſported himſelf till they 


<* were weary of him, he went away, and perch'd himſelf on 
*the top of the houſe, and there he talk'd, ſung, and play'd a 
* thouſand tricks, laying his feathers in order, and drefling 
© and cleaning himſelf with his beak : He was eafily kept, for 
© not only the bread commonly uſed in that Iſland, but all the 
*©fruits and roots growing there, were his ordinary food; and 


© when he had more given him then he needed, he carefull 
cc 1 


* never ſaw a more loving or more amiable Bird : 'Twas a Pre- 
* ſent for any Prince if he could have been brought over the 
* Sea. This Bird had been brought from the Caribby I{lands 
*< to Monſ. Rodenborck then Governour of the Fort and Dutch 
* Colony, which is in the Iſland of Coraſſao. 
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!aid up the remainder under the leaves wherewith the houſe - 
 E was covered, andtook it when he had need. In a word, I 
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PARROTS. .. 


N all theſe Iſlands almoſt there are Parrots, which the Indi- 
ans in their Language call Koylehxec, and they are ſeen in 
companies like Starelings : The Hunts-men rank them among 
the Wild-fowl, and think not their pains and powder ill ſpent 
to kill them; for they are as good and as fat as any Pullet, 
eſpecially when they are young, and have corn and fruits to 
feed upon : their bigneſs and Pownge difters according to the 
difference of the Iſlands, infomuch that the ancient Inhabi- 
tants know by their bulk and feathers what places they were 
bred in. 5 
There is an adfnirable kind of them in one of the Iſlands 
called the Vzrgins : they are no bigger then that Bird which 
the Latines call Vpps, the Engliſh a #hoope, and almoſt of the 
ſame figure : But their feathers are of ſuch a ftrnnge diverſity 
of colours, as extreamly pleaſes the tye : they are apt to ſpeak 
very diſtintly, and imitate whatever they hear. 


PAR AQUITOES. 


"THe Paraquitoes are a ſmall kind of Parrots, no bigger 
| then Black-birds, nay ſome exceed not the bulk of a 
Sparraw : They are all green, fave that under the be]ly and 
the extremities of the wings and tails they are a little yellow- 
iſh: they are taught toſpeak and whiſtle, but retain ſomwhat 
of their wildneſs; for they will bite hard if they be angred: If 
they can get looſe they will into the Woods, where they ſtarve; 
for being taken young and kept in Cages where they have their 
meat made ready for them, they cannot pitch on thoſe Trees 
which bear food fit for them, 


TREMBLO. 


I ſome I(lJands, eſpecially Gardelonpe, there is a little Bird 
called Trexzblofrom its perpetual trembling, or ſhaking of 
the wings, whichit a little opens: it is about the bigneſs of a 
Quail, the feathers of a darker grey thenthe Lark. 


SPARROW of America. 


He I{lands of Tabago and Barboudos, being the more Sou- 

therly of all the Carzbbzes , are furniſhed with ſeveral 

forts of beautiful Birds not to be found inthe more Northerly - 
Among the reſt there is one no bigger then a Sparrow is ve 

remarkable for the beauty of its plumage ; for his head, wk 

and back are of fo bright and ſparkling a red, that when a man 

hath 
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hath him faſt in his hand, and ſhews only his neck or back, he 
might be taken even ata {mall diſtance for a lighted coal : Un- 
der the wings and belly he is of Sky-colour, and the feathers 
of the wings and tail are of a dark red, chequer'd with little 
white points diſpos'd at an equal diſtance one from another, 
which have the figure of the apple of his eye: he hath alſo the 
beak and note of the Sparrow, and therefore we thought fitto 
call him the Sparrow of America. | 


EAGLE of Otinoca. 


Here croſies over from the Continent a kind of large 


Bird, which may be ranked among the chiefeſt of the 
Birds of Prey that are in the Carzbbies : The firſt Inhabitants of 
Tabago call'd him the Eagle of Orinoca, becauſe he is about the 
bigneſs, and differs not much in figure from the Eagle, and that 
this Bird, whos but a Paſſenger in that I{land,is commonly ſeen 
neer the great River of Orznoca, in the Southerly part of Ame- 
Fica: All his feathers are of a light grey marked with black 
ſpots, ſave that the extremities of his wings and tail are yel- 
low : - he hath a quick and piercing fight ; his wings are very 
long; his flight ſteady and (ſwift, confidering the weight of his 
body : he feeds on other Birds, on which he furiouſly faſtens 
his tallons, and having maſter'd them he tears them in pieces, 
and devoursthem : yet doth he ſhew ſo much generofity that 
he never ſets upon the weaker ſort, and ſuch as are not able to 
defend themſclves z bunt he engages only againſt the Arras, the 
Parrots, and all thoſe which as himſelf are armed with crooked 
beaks, and ſharp tallons : Nay it hath been obſerv'd, that he 
falls not on his game while it is on the ground, or lodg'd ina 
Tree, but ſtays tillit hath taken its flight, that he may engage 
it in the open air with equal advantage. © 


MANSFENT. 


He Mansfeny is alſo a kind of ſmall Eagle, which, as the 
other, lives by prey, but hath not the courage of the fore- 
mentioned;for his hoſtility is only againſt Wood-Quiſts, Doves, 
Chickens, and other lefler Birds, which 'are not able to op- 
pule him. 
There are moreover in theſe I{|ands abundance of other Birds 
of different kinds, whereof moſt have yet no names among the 
foreign Inhabitants of thoſe parts. 


COLIBRY. 


E will conclude this ry of the Caribbian Fowl, with 
an account of the Colzbry, or as it 1s otherwiſe com- 
monly 
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monly called by Engliſh Writers the Humming-Bird, a Bird ad- 
mirable for its beauty, bulk, ſweet ſcent, and manner of life; 
for being the leaſt of all Birds, he glorioully confirmes the 
ſaying of Pliny, that, Natura nuſquam magis quam 1 mmmy 
tota eſt : Nature is ever greateſt in its leaſt \ ppm" pry Some 
of theſe Birds are. no bigger bodied then ſome of the greater 
ſorts of Flies : Some are of fo beautiful a plumage, the neck, 
wings and back repreſent the Rain-bow, which the Ancients 
call'd Iris, the Daughter of Admiration : There are others 
have ſuch a bright red under their neck, that at a diſtance one 


would think it were a Carbuncle':: The belly and under the 


wings are of a gilt- yellow , the Fogns as green as an Emerald, 
the feet and beak as black as poliſh'd Ebony, and the two little 
eyes are two Diamonds ſet in an oval of the colour of bur- 
niſh'd ſteel : The head is of a graſs-green, which gives it ſuch 
a luſtre, that it looks as if it were gilt: The Male hath a little 
tuft, in which may be ſeen all the colours which enamel that 
little body, the miraelc of the feather'd Commonwealth, and 
one of the rareſt produQions of Nature : He lets fall and 
raiſes up when he pleaſes that little creſt of, feathers wherewith 
the Author of Nature bath ſo richly crowned him, nay all 
his plumage is more beautiful and ſhining then that of the 
Female. 

If this Bird be miraculous as to his bulk and plumage, he is 
noleſs as to the aftivity of his flight, which is ſuch, that pro- 
portionably the greateſt Birds make nottheir way through the 
air with fo much force, and make not ſo loud anoile as this lit- 
tle Colzbry does by the agitation of wings 3 for a man would 
think it a little whirle-wind rais'd of a ſudden in the air, and 
blowing in his ears: And in regard he takes a pleaſure to flye 
neer thoſe who paſs by, he ſometimes by his ſudden ſurpriſal 
irightens thoſe wh hear him before they fee him. 

He lives only on the Dew which he ſucks from the Flowers 
of Trees with his tongue, . which is much longer then his beak, 
and hollow asa ſmall reed, and about the biencf of a ſmall 
needle: He is very ſeldom ſeen on the ground, nor yet ſtand- 
ing on the Trees, but ſuſpended in the air , neer the Tree 
whence he hath his nouriſhment + He is born up by a gentle 
agitation of his wings, and in the mean time he draws to him 
the dew which ſtays longeſt at the bottom of the flowers half- 
blown : *Tis pleaſant to look on him in that poſture : For 
ſpreading abroad his little creſt, a man would think he had on 
his head a crown of Rubies, and all ſorts of precious ſtones ; 
and the Sun adding ſomewhat to the natural luſtre of his plu- 
mage makes him look as if he were a compoſition of precious 
ſtones animated, and flying inthe air : In thoſe places where 


there are moſt Cotton:trees is commonly the greateſt ſtore of 
Colibris, 
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Though his plumage loſe much of its beauty when he is 
dead,yet is there ſo much left,that ſome Ladies have worn them 
for Pendants : Nay ſome have imagined they became them bet- 
tcr then any other. 

This miraculous Bird is not only extreamly delightful as to 
his colours, but there is one kind of it which having recreated 
theeye, ſatisfies alſo the noſtril by the ſweetneſs of his ſcent, 
which is like that of the fineſt Muſk and Amber. 

He commonly makes his neſt under a ſmall branch of ſome 
Orange-tree, or Cotton-tree, and as it muſt be proportiona- 
ble to the ſmallneſs of his bulk, he ſo covers it among the leaves, 
and fo indultriouſly ſecures it againſt the injuries of the wea- 
ther, that It isin a manner imperceptible : he is ſuch an excel- 
lent Architect, that to prevent his being expos'd to the Eaſterly 


and Northerly Winds, which are the ordinary winds in thoſe +. 


parts, he places his neſt towards the South : It conſiſts on the 
out-{ide of little ſtrings taken from a Plant called Pzte, and 
wherewith the Indians make their cordage : Thele little {trings 
or filaments are as ſmall as a mans hair, but much ſtrpnger : 
He ties them and weaves them one into another fo*cloſely 
about the little forked branch which he hath choſen for the 
perpetuation of hisſpecies, that the neſt being thus among the 
leaves, and hanging under the branch, is, as we ſaid before, both 
out of ſight and out of danger ; Having made it ſtrong and 
fortifi'd it on the out-{1de with theſe filaments, and by ſome lit- 
tle bits of bark and ſmall herbs interlaced one within another 
by a miraculous artifice, he furniſhes it within with the fineſt 
Cotton, and the Down of certaia little feathers ſofter then any 
filk: The Female commonly lays but two egges which are 
oval, about the bigneſs of a Pea or ſmall Pearl. 

To what is aboveſlaid we ſhall add the account given of it 
by our noble Traveller ( dx Montel) in his familiar Relations to 
a friend of his: © There are, ſaith he, ſometimcs found the 
** neſts of the Colzbris under the branches of thole Plants of To- 
* bacco which are ſuffered to grow as high as they can for ſeed. 
**I remember a Negro of ours ſhew'd me one of them, which 
- © was very neatly faſhioned, under one of thoſe branches : Nay 
* being in S, Chriſtophers, an Engliſh-man ſhew'd me one of them, 
* which was faſtened to one of the Recds that ſuſtain'd the co- 
**yering ofa Hut. Ifaw alſo one of thele neſts, together with 
*the egges, which was faſtened to a branch that had been cur 
* oft to adorn the Cloſet of a curious perſon, who had alſo thc 
** Male and Female dried and preſerv'd entire ; and there 1t 
* was that I attentively conſidered both the Nelt and Bird 3 and 
* having admircd the operations of Divine Providence 1n that 
*little creature, how could I leſs then be aſtoniſh'd at the mira- 
* culous Architecture -of the Neſt, which "though built with 
*an unexpreſlible artifice), was nevertheleſs performed only 
* with his little beak ? There 
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There are of theſe Birds ſeen in moſt of the Caribby I{Jands, 
but according to the diverſity of the Iflands they alſo differ as 
to bigneſs and plumage : The moſt beautitul and leaft as to 
bulk are in the Ifland of Aruba, which depends on the Dutch 
Colony at Coraſſao. 

It might haply be here expeCted we ſhould ſpeak of the ſing- 
ing of this Eird, and that having entertain'd the fight with its 
beauty, and the ſmelling with its ſcent, it ſhould alſo ſatisfie the 
ear With its harmonious muſick 5 Some aftirm that there is a 
kind of them that ſings at a certain ſeaſon of the year : But it is 
probable that what is called the ſinging of the Colibry, is only 
a little noiſe like that of the Czgale , which is always the ſame 
note. Bur though it ſhould not (ing at all, 1tis endued with fo 
many other extraordinary advantages of Nature, that it may 
be rarked among the moſt beautiful, and moſt excellent of 
Birds. 

T hoſe who have liv'd at Braſe/ do unanimouſly affirm, that 
there is in thoſe parts a little Bird called Gonambuch, of a ſhi- 
ning white colour, whoſe body 1s no bigger then that of a Hor- 
net, and as to a clear and diſtinct note 1s nothing inferiour to 
the Nightingale : It's poſſible it may be a kind of Colibry, as in- 
deed ſome do make itz yet 18 it not comparable, either as to 
beauty of feathers or ſcent, and other tranſcendent qualities, to 
that whole deſcription we have here made. 

Thoſe have come neerer the mark who have affirmed that 
this maſter-piece of Nature is a kind of thoſe little Birds, which 
ſome Indians call Guaraciaba, or Guacariga,' that is toliy, Sun- 
beam, and Guaracigaba, that 1s, Hair of the Sun: The Spani- 
ards call it Tomineios, toraſmuch as having put one of them 
with his neſt into a pair of Scales wherewith gold is weigh'd, 
it commonly weighs not above two of thoſe little weights, 
which the ſame Spaniards call Tominos, that is, four and twen- 
ty grains. 

Some have been of opinion that ſome of theſe excellent Co- 
libris were at firſt Flies, which were afterwards transform'd 
into Birds : Others have written that the Caribbians called 
theſe Birds Renatr, or New-born, becauſe they \(leep one half 
of the year, as the Dormice do, and that they awake in the 
Spring, recovering as It were a new lite with that.delightful 
ſeaſon of the year : Nay there are ſome affirm, that when the 
leaves fall they thruſt their little beaks into the trunks of the 
Trees, and there remain immoveable, and as it were dead, for 
[1x moneths, till the earth puts on a new livery of flowers : But 
theſe are frivolous ſtories grounded on conjectures, which may 
be touch'd by the way, but not admittcd to any competion 
with the true account we give of our Colibry. | 

We will conclude this Chapter with a thing worthy obſer- 
vation, which yet happens not in other parts, unicis haply 1n 
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Guiny, as Linscot reporteth : It is the wonderful inſtin&t which 
God hath beſtow'd on all the ſmaller forts of Birds in America, 
to preſerve their ſpecies ; inalmuch as there being in the 
Woods a kind of long Snakes green and ſmall, which crawling 
up the Trees might wriggling themſelves from branch to 
branch devour the egges of rhe Birds, which they are extream- 
ly greedy of : to prevent the coming of theſe to their neſts, all 
the leſſer Birds, which are not fo well beaked as to make their 
party good againſt theſe enemies, make their neſts at the fork- 
ed end of certain {mall filaments, which like Ivy growing on 
the ground crawl up the Trees, .and being: come to the top, 
and not able to get any higher, fall down again, and ſometimes 
reach two or three fathom below the branches. At the very 
extremity of theſe ligaments or filaments, by the French called + 
Lienes, the Birds faſten their neſts with fuch ſtrength and in- | 
duſtry, that a man cannot ſufficiently admire either the materi- 
alsor workmanſhip of thoſe little hanging iedifices. The Par- 
rots and other (tronger Birds make their neſts in hollow Trees, 
/or uponthe boughs, asthoſe'intheſe parts do; for with the ot- 
fenſive arms of their-beaks and'claws they are able-to engage 
their profels'd enewiies the'Snakes.. DI; | 
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CT £75 02 976 OOF P;-R VI, 
Of the Sea and River-Fiſh of the Caribbies. 

| E ſball not promiſe ſoexaG&t and full a Hiſtory of the 
\/ \/ Fiſhof theſe Iſlands as {© ample a ſubject might re- 
* qune: buthaving already given an account of the 
accommodations of theſe happy' Countries, as to the Land, the 
order of 6tr Deſign requires that we ſhould now ſpeak: of the 
produftions of the Sea which' encompaſs them, and the Rivers 
that run through them. The buſineſs therefore of this Chap- 
ter ſhall be to give a ſhort deſcription of the moſt excellent 
Fifhes'wherewith they are vlentifally turniſh'd, inorder to the 
ſubfiſtance of men'; that the confideration thereof may work 
in us the deepeſt acknowledpments imaginable of that Provi- 
_ dence Which hath difplay'd 1ts miracles in the deep/waters, as 
well agonthe dry land ; and conſequently that it is-juſt that the 


Heavens and the Earth ſhould praiſe him, the Sea and whatever 
moves therein. a Fe 0e OF DrtL 
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FLYING-FISHES. 


Hereare ſome who think what is ſaid of the Flying-Fiſhes 

a pure fiction, though confirmed by the relations of ma- 
ny famous Travellers : But what opinion ſoever they may have 
thereof who believe only what they have ſeen, it is a certain 


' . truth, that as ſoon as Ships have paſs d the Canaries, thence to 
'the Iſlands of America, there are often ſeen riſing out of the Sea 


great numbers of Fiſhes which flye about the height of a Pike 
above the water, and neer a hundred paces diſtance, but no 


N more, in rages their wings are dried by the Sun: They are 


ſomewhat like Herrings, but have a rounder head, and they are 
broader on the back: their wings are like thoſe of a Bat, which 
begin a little below the head, and reach almoſt to the tail : It 
happens many times that in their flight they ſtrike againſt the 
fails of Ships, and fall even 1n the - time upon the Deck: 
Thoſe who have dreſfs'd and eaten of them think them very 
delicate: Their forſaking the Sea their proper Element, is oc- 
caſion'd upon their being purtu'd by other greater Fiſhes which 
prey onthem ; and to avoid meeting with them they quit their 
proper Element, making a ally into the air, and changing thai 


| finnes into wings to eſchew the danger; but they meet with 


enemies inthe air as well as in the water ; for there are certain 
Sea-fowls living only by prey, which have an open hoſtility ' 
againſt them, and take them as they flye, as was faid in the pre- 
cedent Chapter. 


SEA-PARROTS. 


Here are alſo in theſe parts certain Fiſhes ſcaled like a 
Carp, but as to colour are as green as a Parrot, whence 
they are by ſome called Sea-Parrots : They have beautiful and 
ſparkling eyes, the balls clear as Chryſtal, encompaſs'd by a cir- 
cle argent, which is enclos'd within another as green :as an 
Emerald, of which colour are the ſcales of their backs ; for 
thoſe under the belly are of a yellowiſh green : They, have no 
teeth, but jaws above and below of a ſolid bone, which 1s very 
ſtrong, of the ſame colour as their ſcales, and divided into lit- 
tle compartiments very beautiful to the eye : They live on 
Shell-Fiſh, and with thoſe hard jaw-bones they cruſh, as be- 
tween two mill-ſtones, Oyſters, Muſcles, and other Shell-fiſh, 
to get out the meat : They are an excellent kind of fiſhto eat, 
and fo big, that ſome of them have weigh'd above twenty 
pounds. 
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DORADO. 


He Dorado, by ſome called the Sea-Bream, by others the 
Amber-Fiſh, 1s alſo common in theſe parts : it is called Do- 
rado, becaule in the water the head of it ſeems to be of a green 
giit, and the reſt of the body as yellow as gold, and azur'd, as 
a clear [Ky : It takes a pleaſure in following the ſhips, but ſims 
ſo ſwiftly that he muſt be very dextrous that ſhall take it either 
with the iron-hook, or long ſtaff with the caſting-net at the 
end of it, which are the inſtruments wherewith Sea-men are 
wont to take great fiſhes: Nor cana man imagine a fiſh better 
turniſh'd for ſwimming thenthis; for he hath the fore-part of 
the head ſharp, the back briſtled with prickles reaching to the 
tail, which is forked, two fins of each fide of the head, and 
as many under the belly, ſmall ſcales, and the whole body of a 
figure rather broad then big, all which give him a ſtrange com- 
mand of 'the waters : ſome of them are about five foot in 
length : Many account the meat of this fiſh, though a little 
dry, as pleaſant to the taſte as that of a Trout or Salmon, ſo 
the dryneſs of it be correCted with alittle good ſauce : When 
the Portugues ſee theſe Dorados following their Ships, they ſtand 
on the Bow-ſprit with a line in their hand, at the end whereof 


there 1s only a piece of white linen faſten'd tothe hook without 
any other bait, 


BONITE. 


of Her is another Fiſh which commonly follows the Ships, 
po called a Bonite: It is big, and hath much meat abour it, 
and about two foot in length : The ſkin of it ſeems tobe of a 
very dark green, and whitiſh under the belly : It hath ſcales 
only on both ſides, and there only two ranks of very little ones 
along a yellowiſh line, reaching ' Edu one (ide to the other, be- 
ginning at the head to the tail, which is forked: It is taken 
with great hooks caſt ont on the fides of the Ship 3 which may 
be done without any hindrance to the Voyage : This Fiſh is as 
greedy as the Cod, and taken with any baits, even with the 
entrails of other fiſh: He is more common in the main Sea, 
then on the Coaſts, and very good meat eaten freſh 3 bur 
much more delicate having lain a little while in Pepper and 
Salt before it be dreſs'd : Some conceive this to be the ſame 
fiſh with another call'd by the French Thor, which 1s common 
on all the Coaſts of the Mediterranean Sea, 
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NEEDLE-FISH. 


Here is a Fiſh without ſcales, four foot or thereabouts in 

_, length, called the Needle-Fiſþ : The head of it 1s ſharp, 

a foot or better in length, the eyes large and ſhining, and en- 

compals'd with a red circle ; The ſkin of his back 1s ſtreaked 

with blew and green lines, and that under the belly 1s white in- 

termixt wichred:; It hath eight fins which ſomwhat incline to 

yellow, anda very ſharp tail, whence probably it came to be 

ſo called, as the figure of the head gave the Dutch occaſion 
to name it Tabac-pype, that is, Tobacco-pipe. 

The Coaſts of theſe Iſlands are furniſhed alſo with Carangues 
and Aru/ets, which come ſometimes into the freſh waters, and 
are taken in the Rivers; as alſo Rock-Fiſhes, which are red in- 
termixt with ſeveral other colours : They are called Rock- 
Fiſhes, becauſe they are taken neer the Rocks. There arealſga 
kind of fl: called Negroes, or Sea-Devils, which are large, and 
have a black icale, but their meat 1s white and excellent good 3 
and an infii-ite wu ber of Fiſh, which for the molt part differ 
from thoſe {cen 1a E#rope, and have yet no namcs among us. 

Nor are the Rivers behind hand in ſupplying the Inhabitants 
of theſe HiJaniis with abundance of excellent Fitt: and if wemay 
brivg, ſmall things into competition with great, they are pro- 
poi itionably to their extent as plentiful thereof as the Sea it ſelf. 
'Tis true, therc are not any Pikes or Carpes, nor ſome other 
fi[h w hich are common in theſe parts; bur there 1s great ſtore 
ot others which are known only to the Indians, and whereof 
ſome are not much ditferent as to figure from ours. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Sea-Monſters found in theſe Iſlands. 


Hoſe who have writ the Hiſtory of Fiſh have ranked 
among the Whales all ſuch as are of extraordinary 

| bignels, as they have comprehended under the name of 
Monſters all thoſe that are of a hideous ſhape, or living by prey 
are the deſtructive Inhabitants of the Waters, as Lyons, Bears, 
Tygers , and other wild beaſts are of the Earth : We ſhall” 
treat in this Chapter of both, that is of all thoſe which are of 
a prodigious bulk, or dreadful .as to their ugly ſhapes, or to be 
feared by reaſon of the miſchief done by them : So that we 
muſt for a time deſcend -into the abyſles of the Main, where 
there arc creeping things innumerable, as the royal Prophet ſaith, 


and 
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and both ſmall and great Beaſts z and after we have contemplated 
the works of the Lord therein, rife up again to celebrate his 
mercy towards the Children of Men. 


ESPADON, or SW OR D-FI$SH. 


Mong the Sea-Monſters that which the French call L' Eſpa- 
don (a word ſignifying a ſhort ſword) is one of the moſt 
remarkable : it hath at the end of the upper jaw a defenſive 
weapon, about the breadth of a great Courtelas, which hath 
hard and ſharp teeth on both ſides : Theſe defenſives in ſome 
of them are about fhve foot in length , and about ' fix inches 
broad at the lower end, and palizadoed with twenty ſeven 
white and ſolid teerh in each rank, and the bulk of their bo- 
dies-bears a porportion thereto : The head of this monſter is 
flat and hideous to behold, being of the figure of a heart : 
They have neer their eyes two vents at which they caſt out 
the water which they had ſwallowed : They have no ſcales, but 
a greyiſh{kin on the back, and a white under the belly, which 
is rough like a file : They have ſeven fins, two of each fide, 
two on the back, and that which ſerves them for a tail : Some 
call them Saw-fiſhes 3- ſome Emperors, becauſe there is an ho- 
ſtility between them and the Whale, which they many times 
wound to death. | 


MARSOVUINS. 


| He Marſoiins are the Sea-Hogs, or Porpoſes, which go to- 

gerher in great companies, and ſporting themſelves leap 
up above the water, and following all of them as many as are 
together the ſame courſe : They many times of themſelves 
come neer enough to the ſhips, and ſuch as are dextrous do now 
and then take ſome of them : Their meat is of a dark colour ; 
the fatteſt have not above an inch or two of fat : They have 
a ſharp ſnout, a very broad tail, greyiſh {kin, and a hole upon 
the top of their heads, through which they breathe and caſt 
out water: They grunt almoſt like the Land-Swine: Their 
blood is hot, and their entrails like thoſe of a Pig,. and they 
are much of the ſame taſte ; but their meat is of hard di- 
geſtion. 

There is another kind of Porpoſes which have the ſnout 
round and hollow, and from the reſemblance there is between 
their heads and the frocks of Friers, ſome call them Monk-- 
heads, and Sea-Monks. 


REQUIEM, 
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36s REQUIEM. 


= Requiem, otherwiſe called the Shark-Fiſh, 15 a kind of 

| Sea-Dog or Sea-Wolf, the moſt devouring of all Fiſhes, 
and the moſt greedy of mans fleſh : He is much to be feared by 
ſuch as go a ſwimming : He lives altogether by prey, and com- 
monly Slows the ſhips to feed on the filth caſt out of them 1n- 
to the ſea. Theſe Monſters ſeem to be of a yellowiſh colour in 
the water : Some of them are of an unmeaſurable length and 
bignefs, and ſuch as are able to cut a-man-in two at one bite © 
T heir ſkin is rough, and there are made of it ſoft files to polifh 
wood : Their heads are flat, and the opening of their mouth is 
not juſt before the ſnout, but under it : Whence it comes, that 
to faſten on their prey they are forc'd to turn their bellies al- 
moſt upwards : Their teeth are very ſharp and very broad, 
being jagged all about like a Saw : Some of them have three 
or four ranks of theſe in each jaw-bone : Theſe teeth lye with- 
inthe gums, but they make them ſufficiently appear when there 
13 occaſion. 

Theſe crnel Sea-Dogs are attended by two or three ſmall 
fiſhes, and ſometimes more, which go before them with ſuch 
{wiftneſs, and ſo regular a motion, that they either advance or 

/ halt more or leſs according as they perceive the Requiems do : 
Some call them Rambos, and Pilerims, and the French Mari- 
ners, the Requiems Pilots, inaſmuch as thoſe ſmall fiſhes ſeem to 
be their convoys : They are not much above a foot in length, 
and of a proportionable bigneſs : Bur their ſcales are beautified 
with ſo many pretty and lively colours, that it might be ſaid, 
they were encompals'd which chains of Pear], Coral, Eme- 
rald, and other precious ſtones : A man can hardly be weary of 
looking on them in the water. 

It isin like manner affirmed, that the Whale where-ever ſhe 
goes hath marching before her alittle fiſh like a Sea-Gndgeor, 
which from that ſervice is called her Gz:de : The Whale fol- 
lows him, ſuffering her ſelf tobe led and turn'd as eaſily as the 
Rudder cauſes the Ship to turn about; and in requital of this 
ſervice, whereas whatever elſe enters into the horrid Chaos of 
this Monſters throat is immediately loſt and devour'd, this lit- 

Ve tle fiſh makes it his retiring, and his reſting place ; and while 
N he lyes therea fleep the Whale ſtirs not, but as ſoon as he gets 
out ſhe preſently tollows him: and if it happen the faid fiſh 

. ſhould be a little out of the way, ſhe wanders up and down, 

| ſtriking many times againſt the Rocks, as a Ship without a 
Rudder 3 which thing Plutarch affirms that himſclf was an cye- 
witneſs of in the Ifland of Articyra. There is ſuch another 
friendſhip between the little Bird called the Wren and the Cro- 
codile; and that Shell-fiſh called the Naker lives in the ſame 


INaln- 
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manner with the -P:zrnothere, and {other Shell-fiſh not much un- 
like a Crab, as1s affirmed by A-oztagne, lib. 2. ca. 12... | 

The meat of the Requiem is not good, and therefore not 
eaten, unleſs it be in caſe of great neceſſity : yet is it conceiv'd 
by ſome, that while they are young they may be tolerable meat. 
Some curious perſons dp carefully fave the Brains found in the 
heads of the old ones, and being dried they keep it, and they 
fay it is very good for ſuch as are troubled with the Stone or 
Gravel, Va: 

Some Nattons-call this Monſter Tibzro# and Twberoz : But 
the French and Portugxez commonly call. it Requiem, that is to 
ſay, Reſt, haply, becauſe he is wont to appear in fair weather, 
as the Tortoiſes alſo do, or rather becauſe he ſoon puts to reſt 
whatever he cantake: His Liver being boiled yields a- great 
quantity of oyl very good for Lamps, and the Skin of ir is 
uſed by Joyners to poliſh their work. 


REMORA. 


Eſides the Pilots before mentioned, the Requiem are many 
times accompany'd by another kind of little fiſhes called 
by the Dutch Sxgger, , becauſe they. ſtick fo cloſe to the bellies 
of the Requiems as if they would ſuck them. The French ac- 
' Count it a kind of Rewora , which name they have becauſe 
they ſtick to the Ship- as if they would ſtop their courſe : They 
are about two foot in length, and proportionably big : They 
have no ſcales, but: are covered with an Aſh-colour'd ſkin, 
which is as glutinpys as thoſe of Eecles. Their upper-jaw is a 
little ſhorter then the lower 3 inſtead of teeth they have little 
rifings, ſtrong enough to break what they would ſwallow : 
Their eyes are very ſmall, of a yellow colour : They have 
fins and a certain plume as ſome other Sea-fiſhes have, but 
what's moſt remarkable in them, is, that they have on their 
heads an oval piece made ſomewhat like a crown - it is flat 
and ſtreaked above with ſeveral lines which make it look 
briſtly : Tt is by this part that theſe fiſh ſtick ſo cloſely to the 
Ships and Requiems, that ſometimes they muſt be kill'd ere they 
can be gotten off: They are eaten ſometimes, but in caſe of 
neceſſity, when other better fiſh cannot be had. , 


LAMANTIN. . - 2 


CNEF all the Sca-monſters that are good to eat, and kept for 

Proviſion, as Salmon and Cod are in Exrope, the moſt e- 
ſteemed in theſe Iſ)ads is a certayn fiſh by the French called La- 
mantin,by the Spaniards Namantin and Manaty : It is a Monſter 
that in time grows to that bulk, that ſome of them are cigh- 


teen foot in length, and ſeven in bigneſs about the middle 2 
ene 


# 
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the body: ' Hishead hath ſome reſemblance+'to that of a Cow, 
whence ſome took occaſion to call him the Sea-Cow -- He hath 
ſmall eyes, and a thick ſkin of a dark colour, wrinkled in 
ſome places and ſtuck with ſome ſmall hairs: Being dried it 
grows1o hard that it may ſerve for a Buckler againſt the Ar- 
rows of the Indians ; nay ſome of the Savages uſe it to ward 
off the blows of their enemies when they go to fight : They 
have no fins, but inſtead thereof they have under their bellies 
two ſhort feet, each whereof hath four fingers very weak to 
ſapport the weight of ſo heavy a body-; -nor hath he any other 
Jihtalive. "This Fiſh lives on the graſs and herbage that grows 
about the Rocks, and on the ſhallow places that have not 
much aboyea fathom of Sea-water. The Females are diſbur- 
_ then'd of their young ones much after the ſame manner as Cows 
x are, andthey have two teats wherewith they ſuckle them - 
* They bring forth twoat atime, which forſake not the old one 
till ſuch time as they have no longer need of milk, and can 
feed on the graſs as ſhe does. F 

Of all Fiſhes there is not any hath ſo much good meat as the 
Lamantin; for many times there needs but two or three to 
load'a great Canow 3 and this meart is like that of a Land-crea- 
ture, eating ſhort, of a Vermihon' colour, not cloying or ful. 
ſom, and mixt with fat, which beitig melted never grows mu- 
ſty - lt is mach more wholſom eaten two or three days after it 
hath been laid in ſalt then freſh - Theſe Fiſh are more common- 
ly taken'at.the entrance of freſh-water Rivers then in the Sea. 
Some highly value certain finall ſtones found in the heads of 
theſe Monſters,as having the vertue reduc'd to powderto clear 
the Reins, of Gravel, and diflolve the Stone bred there : But 
the Remedy being violent, I ſhould'not adviſe any to ute it 
without the preſcription of anexperienc'd Phyſitian. - 


WHALES and other Sea- Monſters, 


Chas Sail into theſe MMands do ſometimes in their Courſe 
>) meet with Whales which caſt up water by their Vent toa 
Pikes height, and commonly ſhew but a little of their back, 
which looks like a rock above the water. NO RES ©. 

The Ships are alſo many times attended for a good way by 
certain Mnnſters about the big eſs of a Shallop, which ſeemto 


take a pleaſure in ſhewing themſelves : Some Sea-men call them 


waters with their ſharp ſhots: $6me hold therh to be # kind 
of -Porpc/es.. WT vs NAA: - | FB 54-2 1 
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SE A-DEVILS. 


N the Coaſts of theſe I{lands there is ſometimes taken by 
the Fiſhers a Monſter which is ranked among the kinds of 
Sea-Devils, by reaſon of its hideous figure : It 1s about four 
foot long, and proportionably big : it hath on the back a great 
bunch full-of prickles like thoſe of a Hedg-Hog : The fkin of 
it is hard, uneven and rugged, like that of the Sea-dog, and of 
a black colour : The head of it is flat, and on the upper part 
hath many little rifings, among which may be ſeen two little ve- 
ry black eyes: The mouth which is extreamly wide, is arm'd 
' With ſeveral very ſharp teeth, two whereof are crooked and 
bent in like thoſe of a wild Boar : it hath four fins, and a tail 
broad enough, which is forked at the extremity : But what got- 
it the name of Sea-Devil, is, that above the eyes there are two 
little black horns, ſharp enough, which turn towards his back 
like thoſe of a Ram : Beſides that this Monſter is as ugly as any 
thing can be imagin'd, the meat of it, which isſoft and fall of 
ſtrings , 1s abfolute poyſon g for it cauſes ſtrange vomiting, 
and ſuch ſwoonings as wonld be follow'd by death-if they-be 
not ſoon prevented by the taking of a doſe of good Mithridate: 
or Tome other Antidote. This dangerous creature is ſought af- 
cer only by the curious, who 'are glad to have any thing that 
comes from it to adorn their Cloſets: And ſoit comes to paſs 


that this Devil, who-never brought men any profit while it _ 


lived, gives a fittle farisfaftion to their eyes after his death. 
There is another kind of Sea-Devil, no leſs hideous then the 
precedent, though of another figure : The largeſt of this kind 
are not much above a foot in length from the head'to the tall : 
They are almoſt as much in bredth; but when they pleaſe 
they ſwell themſelves up, ſo as that they ſeem to be round as 
a bowl : Their wide mouths are arm'd with many little but ve- 
ry ſharp teeth, and inſtead of a tongue they have only a little 
bone which is extreamly hard : Their eyes are very ſparkling, 
and ſo ſmall, and deep ſet in the head, that the ball thereof 
can hardly be diſcerned : They have between the yr a little 
horn which turns up, and before it a pretty big ſtring that 
hath at the end of it a little button : Beſides their tail, whichis 
like the broad end of an Oar, they have two plumes, one on 
the back which ſtands as it were upright, and the other under 
the belly : They have alſo two fins, one of each (ide over 
againſt the midſt of the belly, having at the extremities ſome- 
what like little paws, each whereof 1s divided into eight claws, 
which are armed with ſharp nails : their ſkin is ro! h,and prick- 
ly all over, like that of the Requiem, ſave only underthe belly: 
|ti13of a dark red colout and marked with black ſpots: the meat 


of them is not to be eaten: They may be eaſily flayed, and = 
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{kin being fill'd with Cotton or dry'd leaves , finds a place 
among raritiesz butit loſes much of its luſtre when the fiſh 
is dead. | 


BECUNE. 


Mong the ravenous Monſters that are greedy of mans fleſh, 
A found on the Coaſts of theſe Iflands, the Becuze is one of 
the moſt dreadful : It is in figure much like a Pike, but in length 
ſeven or eight foot, and proportionably big : -Helives by prey, 
and furiouſly faſtens like a Blood-Hound on the men he per-_ 
ceivesin the water : He carries away whatever he once faſtens 
on, and his teeth are ſo venemous, that the leaſt touch of them 
becomes mortal if ſome ſovereign remedy be not immediately 
apply'd to abate and divert the poyſon. 


SEA-WOOD-COCKS. 


Here is another kind of Becunes, by ſome called Sea- 
Wood-Cocks from the figure of the beak, which is ſome- 
what like a Wood-Cocks' bill, ſaving that the upper part 1s 
much longer then the lower, and that this fiſh moves both jaws 
with like facility : Some of them are ſobig and long, that they 
are above four foot between the head and the tail, and twelve 
Inches broad neer the head, meaſuring ſide-wiſe : The head is 
ſomewhat like that of a Swine, but .cnlightned by two large 
eyes which are extreamly ſhining : It hath two fins on the ſides, 
and under the belly a great plume riſing higher and higher by 
degrees, like a Cocks-comb, reaching Bn the head almoſt ro 
the tail, which is diyided into two parts : Beſides the long and 
ſolid beak it hath, for which it is remarkable among all fiſhes, 
It hath two ſorts of horns, hard, black, and about a foot and a 
half inlength, which hang down under his throat, and are par- 
ticular to this kind of fiſhz and theſe he can eafily hide in ahol- 
low place under his belly, which ſerves them for a ſheath : It 
hath no ſcales, but is cover'd with a rough ſkin, which oa the 
back is black, on the fides greyiſh, and. under the belly white - 
It may be eaten without any danger, though the meat of it be 
not ſo delicate as that of ſeveral other fiſhes. 


+. - SLOAN 


G6 Fiſh found on theſe Coaſts, and called the Sea-Urchiz, 

; \- well deſerves that name : It is round as a ball, and full of 

ſharp. prickles, for which it is feared ; Some call it the 4rmed 

Fiſh. They who take of them, having dried them, ſend them 

"+ a tothe Curious, who for rarity hang them up in their 
OIELS, 
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CHAP. XVitl. © 


A particular Deſcription of the Sea-Unicorn which was 
caſt aſhore at the Hawen of the Tortoife-Iſland, ':7# 
the Tear 1644. and a pleaſant Relation, by way'of: Di- _ 

greſſuon, of ſeveral beautiful and rare Horns brought 
lately from Davis-ſtreight.z with an .uccount of thi 


Conntry;” and the Diſpofitions of the Inhabitattts.””; 


F B'cannot better conclude: the Account we had 'to 
/'' 'giveof the Sea-monſters, then with a deſcription of 
" {0 remarkable and miraculous a Fiſh, as may jiſtly | 
deſerve a particular Chapter to treat of it - It is the Sea-Usj- = 
cor, Which is ſometimes' ſeen in thoſe parts, There was caſt 
aſhore, inthe year 1644. a prodigious one, on the Coaſt of the 
Tortoiſe-Iſland , 'tieer Hiſpaniola *' Monſieur 'd# Montel, having 
been anceye-witneſs thereof, gives us this curious deſcripti- 

on of it; (#4 77 GY #2 wo | 
© This'O#icorn, faith he, was purſuing a Caraxgve, or ſome 
«other leſſer fiſh, with ſuch earneſtneſs and impetuoſity, that 
* not conſidering that'it needed a greater depth of water then 
« the other; it ſtuck? with half the body dry on a ſand-bank, 
« whence it could not-recover the deeper waters ere it was Ce- 
«* ſtroy'd by the' Trhabitants : It was about eighteen foot in 
< length, being at the largeſt part of its body about the big- 
< neſs of a great Barrel : It had fix great fins like the ends of 
© Galley-oars, whereof two were placed neer the pills, and 
© the other four on the ſides of the belly at equal - —u Say 
© they were of a Vermilion red colour: all the upper part"of 
the body was cover'd with great ſcales about the bigneſs of a 
© Crown-piece, which were of a blew colour intermixt with 
certain ſpangles of ſilver: neer the neck the ſcales were clo- 
© ſer, and of a dark: colour, ſeeming as it were a collar: The 
* ſcales under the belly were yellow ; the tail forked , the 
«* head ſomewhat bigger then that of a horſe, and neer the ſame 
© figure : It was cover'd witha hard and dark colour'd ſkin ; 
* and as the Land-Unicorn hath one horn mn his foxchead, ſo 
<« this Sea-Unicorn had a very fairone 1fluing out of the fore- 
* part of his head, about nine foot and a halfinlength': it was as 
« ſtrait as could be, and from the place whence it came out 1t 
< 5rew ſmaller and ſmaller to the very point, 'which was ſo 
< ſharp, that being thruſt hard it would enter into wood or 
* ſtone, or ſome more ſolid ſubſtance : It was at the place where 
*jt came out of the head about fixteen inches about , and 
** from thence to two thirds of wy length it was likea ferew, 
2 OT 
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© or to ſay better, made waving like a wreath'd pillar, fave 
© that the channels grew ſmaller and ſmaller till they gently 
* ended in a point, which was two inches beyond the tourth 
© foot. All that lower part had over it an alh-colour d ſkin, 
* which was all over cover'd with a ſmall ſoft hair, ſhort as 
* pluſh, and of the colour of a wither'd leaf, bur under that it 
© was as White as Ivory. As to the other part, which ſeemed 
* naked, it was natur ly poliſh'd, of a ſhining black, marked 
© wirh certain ſmall white and yellow ſtroaks, and of fuck ſo- 
* lidity, that a'ſharp file could hardly get a little ſmal! powder 
*©from it. It had no ears ſtanding up, but two ſpacious gills, 
* as the other fiſhes : The eyes were about the bigneſs of a 
* Hens egge 3 the Ball, which was of a ky-colour «naweltd 
" with yeHow,was encompals'd with a certain vermilioy,which 
* had beyond it another asclear as Chryſtal ; The mouth was 
* wide enough, and furniſhed with ſeveral teeth , whereof 
* thoſe before were extremely ſharp, and thoſe towards the 
** throat in both jaws were broad, and a little knobbed « The 
** tangue was of a length and thickneſs proportionable, and 
** covered with a rough ſkin of a vermwiilion colour. What was 
** further remarkable, is, that this fiſh had upon the head a kind 
* of .crown, riſing above the ſkin about two inches, and made 
** oval-wiſe, the extremities whereof ended in a poirit. Above 
* three hundred perſons of that Iſland did eat of the meat of 
*1t, and that plentifally, and thought it extremely delicate 2 
** It was interlarded with a white fat, and being boikd it came 
- up In fleaks like freſh Cod, but it had a much more excelent 
* taſte. 

** Thoſe who had ſeen this rare fiſh alive,and had with great 
* Levers broken the back of it, affirmed, that he had made 
** prodigious attempts to thruſt them with his horn, which he 
* turned with an inexpreſlible dexterity and nimbleneſs, and 
© that if he had had as much water under him as would have 
* born him up, he would bave been too hard for them all, 
* When the entrails were taken out, it was found that he liv'd 
** by prey 4 for there were within him the icales of ſeveral 
Ns kinds of fiſh. "" 

** What could be preſerv'd of this miraculous Animal, efpe- 
© cially the head, and the precious horn faſten'd in it, hung up 
** neer two years at the Guard-houſe of the Ifland, till Mon- 
* hteur Le Yaſexr, the Governour of it,preſented one Monſieur 
© des Trancarts (a Gentleman of Xaintonge who had given him 
* a wilit) with the Horn, Not long after, coming over in the 
* fame Ship with the Gentleman who had that precious rarity 
** put up.in a long Cheſt, our Ship was caſt away neer the I{land 
* of Fayala, one .of the Aſſores, and all the Goods were loſt, 
* but nothing ſo much regretted as the loſs of that Chet. 


lhere is in the Northern Seas another kind of Unicorns, 
which 
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which are many times by the Ice carried to the Coaſt of 1/6- 
land : They are of fo prodi2ious a length and bulk, that moſt 
Authors who have written af- them rank them among Whales : 
They are not cover'd with ſcales as the formentioned deſcrib'd 
by us was, but with a hard black {kin like the Lamantin : They 
have but two fins on both fides, and a Jarge plume upon the 
back, which being narrower 1n the midſt then at either end, 
makes as 1t were a double creſt riiing up for the more conveni- 
ent dividing of the waters : they have three vent-holes a little 
below their necks, at which they caſt up the ſuperfluous water 
they Had ſwallow'd, as the Whales do: their heads are ſharp, 
aud on the left {f1de of the upper jaw there comes out a horn 
whiteall over as the tooth of a young Elephant, which horn 
is ſometimes fifteen or ſixteen foot in length : It is wreath'd in 
ſome places, and ſtreaked all over with ſmall lines of a pearl- 
colour, which are not only on the ſuperficies of it, but run 
through the {ubſtance : The horn is hollow to the third part, 
and all over as ſolid as the hardeſt bone. 

Some will have this prominency to be rather a tooth then a 
horn , becauſe it riſes not out of the forehead ,. as that we 
have ſpoken of, nor yer from' the upper part of the head, as 
thoſe of Bulls and Rams, but out of the upper jaw, in which 
it is ſet, as the teeth are in thetr proper places : Thoſe who are 
of this opinion ſay turther, thatit is not to be wondred theſe 
fiſhes ſhould have but one ſuch tooth, when the ſubſtance out 
of which others ſhould be produced is quite exhauſted in thg 
making of that one, which 1s of ſuch a prodigious length and 
bigneſs as might ſuffice to make a hundred. 

But whether this ſtrange defenſive wherewith theſe mon- 
ſtrous fiſh are armed be called Tooth or Horn, certain it is 
that they uſe it in their engagements with the Whales, and to 
break the Ice of the Northern Seas, wherewith they are often- 
times encompaſſed : Whence it came, that ſome times there 
have been ſeen of them ſuch as by reaſon of the violent fer- 
vice they have beenin, in diſingaging themſelves our of thoſe 


icy mountains, have not only had their horns blunted at the | 


oint, but alſo ſhattered and broken off : The figures of 
th this kind and that caſt aſhore in the Tortoiſe {land may be 
{cen among the Sculps. 

While we were ordering the foregoing ſtory for the fſatisfa- 
ion of the Publick, a Ship of Fluſhing, commanded by Ni- 
cholas Tunes, wherein M. Lampſen, one of the Deputies of that 
Province, in the Aſlembly of the States-General , and other 
conſiderable Merchants of the ſame Town were concern'd, co- 
ning in from Davis-ſtreight, brought thence among other rari- 
ties ſeveral excellent pieces of the Unicorns of the Northern 
Seas, of that kind we ipoke of before; and in regard the Re- 


lation ſent us of that Voyage may very much clear up the mat- 
rer 


. 
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ter we treat of, we conceive the Reader will take it kindly to 
be entertain'd with it, aſſuring himſelf he hath it with the ſame 
fincerity as it was communicated to us. | 

The Captain of whom we have this Relation, leaving Zea+ 
lard at the end of the Spring, 1656. with a deſign to diſcover 
ſome new Commerce in the Northern parts, arrived at the end 
of June following in Davis-ſtreight, whence having entred 1n- 
toa River which begins at the ſixty fourth degree, and ten 
minutes of the Line Northward, he failed to the ſeventy ſe- 
cond, under which the Country we intend to deſcribe lyes. 

As ſoon as the Inhabitants of the Country, who were then 
a filbing, perceived the Ship, they came towards it with their 
little Boats,which are ſo made as that they czrry but one perſon: 
The firſt who attempted it occaſion'd the joyning of fo many 
others to them, that in a ſhort time there was a ſquadron of ſc- 
venty of thoſe little veſlels, which parted not from the foreign 
Ship. till it had caſt Anchorin the beſt Haven, where by their 
acclamations and all the ſigns of friendſhip and good will that 
could be expe&ed from a Nation ſo far unacquainted with ci- 
vility, they expreſs'd the extraordinary joy they conceived at 
its happy arrival : Theſe little veſlels are ſo admirable, whe- 
ther we conſider their materials, or the ſtrapge induſtry inthe 
making of them, or the incomparable dexterity whereby they 
are condutted, that they may well be allow'd a place amung 
the deſcriptions which this delightful digreffion ſhall furniſh 
us with. 

They conſiſt of little thin pieces of wood, whereof moſt are 
cleft like Hoops: Theſe pieces of wood are faſten'd one to 
another with ſtrong cords made'of the puts of fiſhes, which 
keep them together in a figure fit for the uſes to which they 
are. delign'd : They are cover'd on the out-fide with the ſkins 
of Sea-Dogs, whicn are fo neatly ſewn together, and ſoartifi- 
cially done over with Rozin about the ſeams, that the water 
cannot make the leaſt entrance into them. 

Theſe little Boats are commonly about fifteen or ſixteen 
footin length, and they may be in the midſt where they are 
bivgeſt about five foot circumference ; from that place they 
grow ſmaller and ſmaller, ſo that the ends or extremities of 
them are very ſharpand plated as jt were with a white bone, 
or a piece of the Unicorns horn before deſcribed : The uypper- 
part is flat and even, and cover'd with leather as the reſt, and 
the lower part is faſbion'd like the belly of a great fiſh ; fo 
that they are very ſwift upon the water : they have but one 
overture, or open place, which 1s juſt in the midſt of the 
whole ſtructure : It is rais'd a little about with a ſmall ledge of 
Whale-bone, and it is made fit for the reception of one man, 
{0 as that being in it, his waſte fills the hole. When the Savages 
who invented theſe kinds of Boats would make uſe of them, 
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either to goa fiſhing or to divert themſelves on the water, they 


thruſt down their feet and thighs in at the houle,and then litting 

. down they fo faſten the ſhort Coat they have about them to 
. the ledge which 1s about the hole, that they ſeem to be graf- 
fed into the little veſle], and to be part of it. 

Thus much of the figure and materials of theſe little veſl+s : 
let us now conſider the accoutrement of the men who have 
the conduct of them : When they intend to go to Sea, they put 
over their other cloths a certain ſhort coat, which is kept only 
for that purpoſe : This Sea-coat conſiſts of ſeveral ſkins having 
the hair taken off, which are well dreſs'd and ſet together, that 
a man would think it to be all of a piece: Ir reaches trom the 
crown of the head to the Navel : it is rubb'd over with a 
blackiſh gum, which 1s not diflolved in the water, and keeps 
it from paſſing through 3 That Capschox or part of it which 
comes over the head, comes ſo cloſe under the neck and upon 
the forthead, that it leaves nothing bur the face open : The 
ſleeves are ty d at the wriſt, and the lower part of the coat is 
faſten'd to the ledge, about the hole of the veſlel, with fo 
much careand induſtry, that the body. thus covered is always 
dry in the midt of the waves, which with all their toffing can 
wet only the face and the hands. 

Though they have neither Sail, nor Maſt, nor Rudder, nor 
Compaſs, nor Anchor, nor any thing of all thoſe conveniences 
which are requiſite to make our Ships fit for the Sea ; yet will 
they undertake long voyages with theſe ſmall veſſels, upon 
which they ſeem to be ſewn - they have an experienc'd know- 
ledg of th& Stars, and need no other guide in the night time - 
The Oars they uſe are broad at both ends like a Chirurgeons 


palet, and that they may the more eaſily make their way 


through the waves, and laſt the longer, they tip them with a 
white bone which covers the edges of the wood 3 which or- 


nament they taſten with pins of horn, which they ule inſtead of 


nails : The middle of theſe Oars is beautifid with a bone or 
precious horn, as well the ends, and by that place they hold 
them that they may not ſlip ourof their hands : They handle 
theſe double Oars with ſuch dexterity and nimbleneſs , that 


theſe ſmall veſſels will out-run Ships that have all the advan- 


tages of ſails, wind, and tide : They are ſo confident in them, 
and ſo vers'd in the guiding of them, that they ſhew a thouſand 


tricks in them, for the divertiſement of the beholders : Nay 


ſometimes they will raiſe ſuch waves, that the water will be all 
foamy, as if there had been a great tempeſt z and then they ſeem 
rather like Sea-monſters courting one another then men : And 
to make it appear they fear not dangers, and that they hold a 
good correſpondence with that Element which feeds them, 
they ſhew ſeverall tricks, diving and rouling themſelves in the 
Sea three or four times together ; ſo that they may be taken 
for perfect Amphibia. When 
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When they intend to take voyages longer then ordinary, or 
are afraid to be driven far into the Sea by ſome Tempeſt, they 
take with them in the hollow place of their veſlel a bladder full 
of fair water to quench their thirſt, and fiſh. dry'd in the Sun 
or Froſt to eat inſtead of freſh meat - But they are ſeldom re- 
duc'd to the neceſlity of uſing thoſe proviſionsz For they haye 
certain Darts like little Lances, which are faſten'd to their 
Boats 3 theſe they ſo dextrouſly caſt at the fiſh they meet with, 
that they are very ſeldom deſtitute of theſe refreſhments: 
They need no hire to dreſs their meat, . for on the Land, 
as well as at Sea, they are wont to eat it raw : They 
alſo carfy along with them the teeth of certain great fiſhes, 
or pieces of ſharp bones, which ſerve them for knives to 
, dreſs and cut the fiſh they take : Beſides, another advantage of 
theſe veſſels is, that there can happen no mutiny in them, 
ſince one and the ſame perſon 1s Maſter, Mariner, Purſer and 
Pilot of it, who may ſtop it when he pleaſes, or let go with the 
wind & water,when he would take the reſt neceſlary to retrive 
his ſpent forces : In this caſe he faſtens his Oar to certain ſtraps 
of Hart-ſkin deſign'd for that purpoſe,which are faſtened to the 
Boat,or elſe he ties it to a buckle which hangs before on his coat. 


Y The Women have not the uſe of theſe little Boats ; but that 


they may alſo ſometimes divert themſelves on the water, their 
huſbands, who are very fond of them, bring them abroad in 
other veſſels which are about the bigneſs of our Shallops or 
Long-boats, and ſuch as may carry fifty perſons : They -are 
made of Poles ty'd together, and cover'd with Sea- Dogs tkins, 
as the former : Whenit is calm they go with Oars, when there 
1s any wind they faſten the Maſt to certain Sails of Leather. 

The Reader may ſee amorg the Sculps of this Chapter a 
Cut of on«c.of thei: Boats, wich the perton that conducts it fit- 
ting therein, which may render the deſcription we have given 
of it more intelligible and compleat. - 

Asto the Country where theſe excellent Navigators are 
bred, the degrees under which .we have placed it ſhew it to 
be of a very cold conſtitution : 'Tis true, in the moneths of 
June and July, which make the Summer of thoſe parts, and 
are but one continu'd day, (as December and January make but 
one night) the air 1s warm, pleaſant, and clear, but between 
thoſe two ſeaſons, the days growing alternately longer and ſhor- 
ter, are attended with thick Miſts, Snow, or Icy-rains, which 
are extream cold and tedious. 

| That part of the Country which lyes neer the Sea, is dry, 
and full of rough and dreadful rocks; and when the Snow 
melts It is overtiown in many places by certain impetuous tor* 

rents |ying between them: But when a man hath travell'd one 

league of very bad way, he comes into pleaſant fields, eſpec- 

ally in the Summer time : There are allo mountains corre 
wit 
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with little Trees, which extreamly recreate the eye, and feed 
abundance of Fow] and Wild-beaſts 3 and there are Valleys 
through which there run many clear and pleaſant Rivers of 
freſh water, which have ſtrength enough to make their way 
into the Sea. 

The Captain who commanded: the Fluſhinger, from whoſe 
late Voyage we have this Relation, being landed with ſome 
part of his men, and having made a diligent obſervation there- 
of, he found there, among other things worth his notice, a 
vein of -a certain browniſh carth tull of ſhining ſpangles, as it 
' were of ſilver, wherewith he cauſed a barrel to be filled, that 
trial might be made thereof : But having been in the crucible, 
It was:found fit only to be put on the covers of Boxes, and ſuch 
pleces of Joynery, to which it adds much beauty and luſtre : 
Yet is there ſome hope derived from this diſcovery, that upon 
further trial there may be Silver-Mines found in theſe parts. 

Though this Country be very cold, yet are there in it many 
beautiful and large Birds of a black and white plumage, and 
ſome of divers other colours, which the Inhabitants flay that 
they may have their fleſh to eat, and their {kins to cloath them- 
ſelves withall : There are alſo Harts, Elks, Bears, Foxes, Hares, 
Conics, . avd abundance of other four-footed beaſts , whoſe 
Furs are either black or of a dark grey, very thick, long, ſoft, 
and beſides the uſes may be made thereof as Furs, excellent 
for Hars. | operon 

Our Relation tells us that the Country 1s inhabited by two 
forts of Inhabitants, who live together in perfect friendſhip 
and good correſpondence : Some are of a very high ſtature, 
well-hap'd in their bodies, of a pretty clear complexion, and 
very ſwift inrunning : The others are much lower, of a dark 
Olive-colour'd complexion, and well proportioned as to their 
members, ſave that they have ſhort and big legs. The former 
ſpend their time in Hunting, whereto their adtivity naturally 
inclines them, while the latter employ themſelves in Fiſhing : 
Both kinds have their teeth very white and cloſe, black hair, 
lively eyes, and their faces ſuch as that there can no remarka- 
ble deformity be obſerv'd inthem : They are all of them fo vi- 
gorous, and of ſo healthy a conſtitution, that many of them 
being above a hundred years of age are very active and la- 
bortous. 

In their ordinary converſation they ſeem to be of a cheerful 
humor, courageous and confident : They love thoſe ſtrangers 
who viſit them, becauſe they bring them Needles, Fiſhing- 
hooks, Knives, Hedge-bills, Wedges, and all the other Imple- 
ments of Iron they have need of, which they ſo highly clteem 
that they will give their cloths, and what they account moſt 
precious for them : but they have ſuch an averſion from all no- 


velty, as to fecding and clothing, that it were hard to mes 
| them 
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them to admit of any change in either : nay though they are 
one of the pooreſt and moſt barbarous Nations under the Sun, 


| yet do they think themſelves the moſt happy, and beſt provi- 
/ ded for of any; and they are fo well conceited of their manner 


of life, that the civilities of all other people are accounted 
by them unbeſeeming, ſavage , and extreamly ridiculous 
actions. 7 = 

This high eſteem they have conceiv'd of their condition 
contributes not a little to that ſatisfaCtion and tranquility of 
mind which is legible even in their countenances : beſides that 
they are not diſturb'd by any vain deſigns which might inter- 
rupt their quiet : They know nothing of thoſe gnawing cares 
and pinching diſtractions wherewith the inordinate defire of 
wealth torments the greateſt part of mankind. The conveni- 
ences of fair and ſumptuous buildings, the fame attending gal- 
lant ations, the delights of great entertainments, the know- 
ledg of excellent things, and what we think moſt advances the 
pleaſure and enjoyments of life, having not yet found the way 
into theſe Countries, their thoughts accordingly are not trou- 
bled about the acquiſition thereof : but to get thoſe things 
which are preciſely neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence and clothing, 
with as little trouble as may be, isthe end of all their conſulta» 
tations and deſigns. 

Their ordinary Exerciſes, nay indeed Employments , are 
Fiſhing and Hunting 3 and though they have no Fire-arms nor 
Nets, yet ingenious and inventive Neceſfity hath inſpir'd them 


_ with other ways whereby they effect their deſires, They eat 


whatſoever they feed on without any drefling, or any -other 
ſauce then hunger : nay they laugh at thoſe who boil fiſh or 
fleſh, affirming that the fire takes away the natural taſte there- 
of, and what makes them acceptable to them. 

Though they need no fire todreſs their meat, yet they very 
much commend the uſe of it, and their Caves are not deſtitute 
of it in the winter time ; both by its light to abate ſomwhat of 
the tediouſneſs of that long night which reigns in their Coun- 
try, and by its heat the cold whereby they are beſieged of all 
fides : But when they take their reſt, or are forc'd to go our of 
their Cayes, they put on a certain Fur, which by the excellent 
diſpoſal of Divine Providence ſecures them againſt the inju- 
ries of the cold, though they lay in the midſt of the ſnow. 

The mens cloths, are a Shirt, a pair of Breeches, a ſhort 
Coat, and a kind of Buſkins: The Shirt comes but a little be- 
low the Waſte : It hath a Capuchon, or Cap annexed to it, to 
come over the head and neck : It is made of the bladders of 
great fiſhes cut into long pieces of equal bredth, and very 
neatly ſewn together : It hath no opening at the breaſt as ours 
have; but that it may not rent when it is put on, the ends of 
the ſleeves, the head-piece, and the bottom of it are hemm'd 

in 
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in. witha very thin black ſkin; as it 1s repreſented among the 
Braſs-cuts. 

The re(t of their cloths, even their Buſkins, are of ſevera} 
pieces cut proportionably one to another, as their Shirts are ; 
but they are of a ſtronger (tuft,to wit, Harts-ſkins, or Sea-dogs- 
ſkins very well dreſs'd with the hair on - The cloaths of the Sa- 
vage whoſe pourtralt 1s to be ſeen among the Sculps, taken by 
the Original, were of Leather of two ſeveral colours, the pieces 
were cut of the ſame bredth, and put together ſo hand{omly. 
that a white piece was ſewn between two dark colour'd pieces, 
which ſhew'd very prettily : The hair which was on the out- 
fide was as ſmooth and as foft as Velvet, and the ſeveral pieces 
were ſo neatly joyn'd together, that a man would think by the 
out-ſ{tde that the Garment was all made of the-ſame fkin. As 
to the faſhion of the Coat, and the external ornaments of the 
Savage, the Graver hath fo naturally repreſented them inthe 
Sculp, that we need not trouble the Reader with any further 
deſcription thereof. FN 

The Savages inhabiting about the foreſaid Strezjght never go 
abroad into the Country but they have at their back a Quiver 
full of Arrows, and a Bew or a Lance in their hands : Their 
Arrows axe of: feveral: kinds, ſome are for the killing of Hares, 
Foxes, great Birds, and all forts of ſmall Game 3 others for 
Harts, Elks, Bears, and other gteater Beafts : The former are 
not above. two or three foot inlength, and inſtead of iron at 
the top they put a ſmall ſharp bone, which on one of the fides 
hath three or four little hooks, ſo that it cannot be taken out 
of the place wounded without widening the wound : The lat- 
ter, which are at leaſt four or five foot long, haye alſo at the end 
a ſharp bone jagged like the teeth of a Saw : They caſt theſe 
latter with the hand';"but'to give them the greater force, and 
make them do execution at a greater diſtance, they faſten 'ro 
their right arma piece!of wood a foot and aHhalf long, which 
on one de hath a deep channel into which they put the butt- 
end of the Javelin , which being caſt thence goes off with a 
vreater violence. Ds 

They ſometimesalfo carry in their hands a kind of Lance, 'of 
a tough and -heavy;wood, which is tipp'd at the! ſmaller end 
with a round bone, the point whereof had been ſharpened on 
a\ſtone, or they ſtrengthen it with the horns or teeth of 'the fiſh 
before defcribed': Theſe Lances are ſeven 'or eight foot'in 
tength, and beautifi'd at the butt-end with twolittle wings of 
wood, or-Whale-bane, which make them alittle more fight- 
ty then they would be otherwiſe.” MII fa Ch 

Beſides the ſeveral forts of hooks wherewith they take the 
imaller' fiſhes he rarer” their Coaſts, they have divers kinds 
of Javelins., which with a wonderful dexterity they dart at 
the great and mdnſtrous f{bes they take in the Sea : And that 
| Q 2 thoſe 
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thoſethey have hurt with theſe Darts may not fink to the bot- 
tom, and elude their expectation, there is faſten'd tothe butt- 
end of them a thong- of Harts-leather 25 or 30 fathom in 
length, and at the end of that thong or line of leather there 
is a bladder, which keeping above water ſhews where the fiſh 
is, and ſo they draw it to them, or gently drag it to land after 
it hath ſpent it ſelf in ſtrugling. 
The young women differ not much 1n their cloaths from the 
men ; but the more ancient are commonly clad with the {kings 
of certain great Birds, whoſe feathers are white and black, and 


- very ordinary in thoſe parts. Theſe women have the art to 


flay them ſo neatly, that the feathers ſtay in the ſkin: Theſe 
cloaths reach but to halftheleg : They are girt with a thong of 
leather, at which inſtead of keys there hang a great many little 
bones as ſharp as any bodkins, and about that length : They 
wear neither Bracelets, nor Neck-laces, nor Pendants ; nor 
mind any ornament, ſave that they make a gaſh in each cheek, 
and fill it with a certain black colour, which as they think adds 
very much to their beauty. 

While the men are a hunting or-fiſhing they ſfay at home, 
and employ themſelves in making of Cloths, Tents, Baſkets, 
and ſuch things as are neceſlary about the houſe : They are ex- 
treamly fond of their little ones, and if they be forc'd to change 
their habitations, or to accompany their huſbands 1n ſome jour- 
ney, they either carry or lead them where-ever they;go, and to 
recreate them by the way, and quiet them when they cry, they 
have little drums cover'd with fiſhes bladders, on which they 
can make as good Muſlick as any on the Taber: They alſo 
beat them to frighten away the Bears, and other wild Beaſts 
which wander up and down neer the Caves where theſe Sa- 
vages paſs over the Winter with their families, and about the 
Tents where they are lodg'd in the Summer. Among the 
Sculps of this Chapter there is the pourtraiture of one of 
theſe women, to which we refer the Reader for further, ſa- 
tisfaCtion. | | 

Though theſe poor Barbarians cannot be imagin'd to ſtudy 
much Policy, yet have they among them petty Kings and Cap- 


©, tains, who preſide in all their Aſſemblies - They advance to 


theſe dignities thoſe who have the handſomeſt bodies, are the 
beſt Hunts-men, and the moſt valiant : Theſe wear the richeſt 
Skins and more precious Furs then their Subjets3 and as a 
badge of their Supremacy they have, a certain badge which is 
ſown before ontheir Coats, and when they go abroad they are 
always attended by certain young men arm'd with Bows and 
Arrows, who punctually execute their commands.- _ 
They have not the invention of building houſes ;- but in the 


"Summer they live in the fields-under Tents of Leather, which 


they carry along with them to be pitch'd where they think it 
moſt 
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" moſt convenient; and in Winter their abode is in Caves, which 


are naturally made inthe Mountains, or they have taken the 
pains to make ſuch. Os | 

They neither Sow nor Reap any kind of Grain in order tv 
their ſubſiſtence: Nor have they any Trees or Plants bear- 
ing fruits fir to eat, unleſs it be ſome Straw-berries, and a 
kind of Raſpices ; but indeed their livelihood depends wholly 
on their Fiſhing and Hunting : Fair water is their ordinary 
drink, and their moſt delicate entertainment, as to drink, is the 
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blood of Sea-dogs, and that of Deer, and other Land-crea- - \- 


tures, which they either kill or take in Traps, at the ſerting of 
which they have an admirable induſtry. OE SIR 

The Winter being ſo long and hard inthis Country, the In- 
habitants muſt needs ſuffer great inconveniences 'during that 
ſeaſon, eſpecially that tedious night which keeps them-in two 
whole moneths : But beſides that in caſe of neceſlity they eri- 
dure hunger a long time, they have this foreſight that in the 
Summer they dry ſome part of their fiſhing and hunting, and 
lay it up with as much Fat and Suet as they can get together, in 
order to their: ſubſiſtence during that comfortleſs time: Nay 
ſome affirm they are ſo ſaccefofal in their hunting by Moon- 
light, that they are ſeldom deſtitute of freſh meat; even during 
this long Eclipſe. KTP 

They defire not to ſee any other Country befides that they 
were born in , and if a tempeſt or other accident chance to caſt 


them upon ſome other, they perpetually ſigh after their own, + 
and are never quiet in their minds till they have recover'd it: / 


If they are deny'd or too long delay'd that favour, they will 
attempt it with the hazardof their lives, expoſing themſelves 
to the Sea in their little Veſkels without any other guide then 
the Stars, by wich they regulate their courſe. | > 

= Their Language hath nothing common with any other in the 


World ;; there 'is'a Vocabulary of it, but not to be-publiſh'd © 


till-there be a further diſcovery made'ot theſe parts; what is 
ſaid here thereof being only by way of digrefſion.”  ' 

Nor hath it been yet obſerved what Religion they have 
among them ; but from their, looking towards the Sun, and 
their pointing at him with a certain admiration, lifting up 
their hands on high , it is inferr'd that they account him 
a God. | | 

The Ship from which we have this Relation, brought from 
Davis-ſtreight ſeveral conſiderable Commodities, whereof we 
ſhall here give a Liſt, to ſhew that the cold which reigns in 
that Country is not ſo inſupportable as to freeze up all manner 
of -Commerce in thoſe parts. 

1. Nine hundred Sea-dogs ſkins, moſt of them between 
ſeven and eight foot long , ſpotted and wav'd with black, 
red, yellow, tawny, and ſeveral other colours, which _— 

ne 
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ned their price beyond thoſe commonly ſeen in Holland. 

2. Many rich Hides of Harts, Elks, Bears, as alſo the ſkins 
of Foxes, Hares, and Conies , whereof moſt were perfeCt- 
ly white. Fs 

'3. Agreat number of precious Furs of divers kinds of four- 
footed Beaſts particular to that Country, and not known yet 
by any name among us. 

4: Several Packs of Whale-bone of extraordinary length. 

5. Some compleat ſuits of Cloths of the Inhabitants of the 

Country., whereof ſome were of the ſkins of Beaſts, others of 
thoſe of Birds, of the faſhion before repreſented. 
6. Many of their Shirts made of Fiſhes Bladders very neatly 
ſew'd; asalfo Caps, Gloves, and Buſkins, Quivers, Arrows, 
Bows, and other Arms uſed by them; as alſo ſome of their 
Tents,. Bags , Baſkets, and other little pieces of Houſ- 
hold-ſituff. 

7, Agreatnumber of thoſe ſmall Veſſels made to carry only 

pne man : A great Boator Shallop forty five foot in length, 
which might conveniently carry fifty perſons. 
. 8. But the moſt rare and precious Commodity was a very 
conſiderable quantity of the Teethor Horps of the fiſhes called 
Sea-Unicarps, which are thought to be the largeſt, the faireſt 
and the moſt exactly proportion'd of any that have yet 
been ſeen. | 

| Some of them were ſent to Paris, and other parts of Exrope, 
where they were well receiv'd: Noris it uolikely but that they 
wul be much more highly eſteemed, when the admirable ver- 
tues they. have in Phyſick are known : For though their beau- 


57.908 rarity may procure them the beſt places in the Cloſets 
© 


the Curious; yet will they be more kindly received there, 
when ſome others have found true what many famous Phyſi- 
cians and Apothecaries of Denzzark and Germany, who have 
made trial thereof upon. ſeveral occafions, unanimouſly affirm 
of them, to wit, that, they expell poyſon, and have all the 
_— commonly attributed to the Land-Unicorn's 
RG 
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Cap. XIX. The Caribby-Iflands. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of ceriain Shell-Fiſh, rare Shells, and other remark- 


_ able produGiions of the Sea, found on the Coaſts of the 
Caribbies. 


O dive into the deep Secrets of the Waters to take a 
view of all the excellent Creatures ſporting themſelves 
therein, and obſerve the vertues and occult qualities 

wherewith they are endow'd, is a work might be expected from 
that Wiſdom which was communicated to Solo#z0, who treat- 
ed of Trees, from the Cedar in Libaron to the Hyſlop growing 
on the Wall : Forthe watery Element is furniſhed with ſuch a 
miraculous plenty, that it abundantly produces not only Fiſhes 
of ſeveral kinds fit for the ſuſtenance of man, and thoſe of ex- 
traordinary bulk and monſtrous figures, as hath been ſhewn in 
the precedent Chapters , but alſo ſuch a multitude of precious 
Shells, and other Rarities, that we may well acknowledg thar 
the Divine Wiſdom hath difplay'd all theſe rich beauties of its 
inexhauſtible Treaſures, to ſhew its Omnipotency in the midſt 
of the Waves, and gently to win us into an admiration of his 
Goodneſs and adorable Providence, which humbles it (elf to 
deſcend into the Abyſles of the Sea to people them with ſome 
excellent Creatures not to be ſeen elſewhere, and an infinite 
number of others bearing the Characters and Idzas of the moſt 
conſiderable Bodies that either adorn the Heavens, flye in the 
Air, or embelliſh the Earth. Hence it comes, that there are 
found in the Waters, Stars, Cornets, Trumpets, Purcelains, 
Trees, Apples, Cheſt-nuts, and all the dAightful curiofities 
which are ſo highly eſteemed among men. But to begin with 
the Shell-fſh, thereare in the Seas about, andin the Rivers of 
the Caribbzes ſeveral kinds of them : The more particularly 
eſteemed are the Homars, the Sea-Spiders, and the Crabs, 


HOMARS. 


He Homzars are a kind of Crevices, of the ſame figure as 

| thoſe of our Rivers z but they are ſo big that there needs 
but one to make a good large diſh : Their meat is white, and 
of a good taſte, but a little hard of digeſtion : The Inhabi- 
tants of the I{lands take them in the night time upon the ſands, 
Or in the Shallows neer the low-water-mark 3 and with the 
afliſtance of a Torch, or Moon-light, they catch them with a 
little iron fork. 
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SEA-SPIDER. 


He Sea-Spider is by ſome concetv'd to be a kind of Crab : 
It is cover d with two very hard ſcales, whereof the 
uppermoſt is ſomewhat : rough , and the lowermoſt 1s more 
ſmooth, and jagged with ſharp points - It hath many legs or 
_ claws, and a ſtrong tail, ſometimes about a foot in length : 
_ *Theyare much ſought after by ſome of the Savages tobe em- 
ploy'd about their Arrows : When this fiſh 1s dried 1n the Sun, 
the. ſcale or ſhell of it becomes gliſtering, and in a manner 
tranſparent, though naturally it be of an Aſh-colour. 


CR ABS. | 
__— ordinary Crabs of the Caribbies are of the ſame figure 


'. asthoſe taken in theſe parts: There 1s a great difference 
among them as to bigneſs, but the rareſt are thoſe which live 
by prey : They are very common in moſt of the Iſlands, but 
above all in thoſe called the Yirgzns: They lurk under the 
ſtumps and ſtocks of the Trees growing on the Sea-fide, and 
as1t were imitating a kind of Frogs, called the Fiſhing-Frogs, 
, they diſcover from their lurking-holes the Oyſters and Mulicles, 
which they prey upon; and the ſleight they uſe in the taking of 
them is worth our notice. Having found by experience that 
their Mordants or Claws are not ſtrong enough to break the 
ſhells wherein thoſe delicate fiſhes are contain'd 3 and havin 
obſcrved that ſeveral times of the day they open their ſhells to 
take the air, they diligently watch the time, and having fur- 
ni{h'd themſclves with a Jittle round pebble, - they hold it ready 
in one-of thezr claws, and coming to the Oyſter or Mulcle, let 
it fall ſo cunningly Mto the halt-open'd ſhell, that not being 
able to clole again, the fiſh becomes the prey of thele ſubtle 
Crabs. 

As to the Shells found in theſe I{lands, in the Creeks and 
Nooks into which they are caſt by the Sea there are abun- 
of them, and of ſeveral kinds : The moſt ſought after and moft 
conſiderable are theſe. 


bURGAT. 


He Burgau, which is of the figure of a Snail, being un- 

casd out of the outermoſt coat, preſents to the cye a 

{1]ver ſhel] intermixt with ſpots of a bright black, a lively green, 
and fo perfect and ſhining a grey , that no Enameller could 
come neer it with all the affiſtances of his art. As ſoon as the 
fiſh which had been lodg*d within this precious little Manſion 
hath been diileiz'd thereof, there is immediately ſcen a magnt- 
{1ccent 
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ficent entry beſet with pearls”, and afterwards ſeveral rich ap- 
partements ſo clear, ſo neat, and enamell'd all over with {6 
bright a ſilver-colour, that there cannot in matter of ſhell any 
thing be imagin'd inore beautitu], 


CASK. 


He Cask, or Head-pzece, is of a different bigneſs proporti- 
onably to the heads of ſo many fiſhes as had worn itz and 
it is ſo named from its figure - It is lin'd within and at the edges, 
which are thick, flat and jagged, of a Satin carnation colour 
extreamly bright and ſhining 3 and on the out-fide it is faſhion'd 
like a neat Country-building, having many little riſings which 
are interlaced with a thouland compartiments, on which there 
may be ſeen a waving pannache or feather of divers rare 
colours. 


LAMBIS. 


He Lambis hath haply receiv'd that name becauſe the 

fiſh which makes it move hath the figure of a great 
Tongue, which licks that glutinous moiſture lying on the 
rocks againſt which the waves of the Sea beat. This is one of 
the largeſt fiz'd ſhells that are : Oneof the ſides is turned up, 
as it were to make the greater diſcovery of the fair purple co- 
lour wherewith it is beautifi'd within : But it muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd, that the ſhape being none of the handſgmeſt, and the 
outer coat prickled with ſeveral rough and ſharp rifiogs, it 
would hardly be receiv'd into the Cloſets of the Curious, if 
Art taking off that outer coat did not diſcover the beauty and 
ſmoothnels of the divers-colour'd ſhell which lay within that 
courſe ſhag : The fiſh which is lodg'd within the clefts of this 
little moving rock is ſo big, that one of them will make a pret- 


ty round diſh : It may belerv'd up tothe Tables of the daintieſt, 


Palats, fo 1t be well dreſs'd with good (tore of Pepper to cor- 
reCt its indigeſtion : The ſhells burnt to powder and mixt with 
ſand make a cement which defies rain, and all other injuries of 
the weather. The Lambis yields a ſound like that of a Huntſ- 
mans horn, and is heard at a great diſtance 3 whence ſome of 


| the Inhabitants of the Iflands uſe them to bring their people to- 


gether to meals. 


VENUS-SHELLS. 


He Venws-ſbells may juſtly be numbred among the rareſt 


productions of the Sea, whether we conſider the de- 
lightful imoothneſs wherewith they are glaz'd both within 


and without, or the diverſity and livelinels of their colours : 
ih Their 
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Their jagged edpes are turned inwards, and though all are not 
equally beautiful, yet are they all of the ſame oval figure, 
gaping in the midir, and turning in a little : But they are very 
different as to bigneſs and colour. 

The ordinary ones are of a gilt-yellow, checquer'd with lit- 
tle white or red ſpots, ſo as that at a diſtance a man would 
think them little Pearls, or grains of Coral : Of the reſt, ſome 
are blewiſh, ſome as it were beſet with ſtars, ſome greyiſh, 
ſome like Chryſtal, and ſome colour'd like Agats, which are all 
delightful to the eye. 

But the moſt eſteem'd by the Curious are on the out-ſfjide 
of a colour between coral and carnation, and of a filver-co- 
lour, or of a bright fky-colour within, and a rich porphiry 
with ſmall golden ſtreaks : Thoſe alſo are with reaſon well 
eſteem'd, which on the upper part are of a bright green like 
an Emerald, and within on the edges, and in the diſtances of a 
pearl-colour : The ſame account is made of thoſe which on 
the back are black as Jet, and all elſewhere of a paie blew in- 
termixt with little purple veins. 

In fine, there are ſome have ſuch a delightful mixture of co- 
lours, as if the Rain-bow had communicated ſome of its beau- 
ties to theſe little creatures : Nay there are abundance of them 
ſo diverſifd with odd figures and characters, that 1t may be 
imagin'd Nature was ina very pleaſant humor when ſhe was de- 
Iiver'd of theſe miracles. 

But the miſchief of itis, that the Sea, which 1s poſleſs'd of 
them as her moſt precious jewels, never parts with them but 
againſt her will: For if the Winds did not enrage her, and 
ſhaking her bowels ſearch into the bottom of her Treaſures, 
and force them thence, ſhe alone would enjoy theſe beauties, 
and never let us have any of them. 

The Curious, to heighten their luſtre, place them according 
to their value and eſteem in ſeveral Cabinets, lin'd with green 
Pluſh, or ſome other. rich ſtuff: And after the example of the 
Flowriſts, who call their Tulips and Gilly-Flowers by the 
names of the C#ſars, and moſt illuſtrious Heroes, they in like 
manner give them the titles of Emperours and Princes. 


SEA-CORNETS. 


Here are alſo ſeen in the Caribbies two forts of thoſe 
great Shells called Sea-Cornets,, which are turned at 

the end like a ſcrew : Some are white as Ivory, and not inferior 
to it in luſtre: Others are within of a ſhining pearl-colour, and 
without of ſeveral fair and lively cotours, which are ſometimes 
like ſcales, ſometimes waving, falling one upon another from 
the edge of the wide opening to the turn'd end, where they 


ceaſe - If a little hole be made at the ſmall end of theſe Cornets, 
- they 
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they become a kind of muſical Inſtrument which makes a ſharp 
and piercing ſound, and forc'd through the windings of the 
ſhell, may be heard at as great diſtance as the ſmalleſt kind of 


Trumpet might be : But there is a great ſecret in the ſound- 
10g of 1t. 


MOTHER of PEARL. 


Hells do not only afford a pleaſant divertiſement which may 
excite men by a conſideration of thoſe ſmall, but admira- 
ble works of Nature, to bleſs the Author thereof; but having 
cloy'd the eye, they find ſomewhat to ſatisfie the taſte, and en- 
creaſe wealth: For Oyſters, and other ſhell-fiſh are welcome to 
the greateſt Tables; and the Naker or Mother of Pearl 1s big 
with that Pearl which enriches the Crowns of Kings. *Tis 
true, there 1s ſeen only the ſeeds of theſe Pearls in the Carib- 
bies, and that they are to be had in perfeCtion only at S. 1ar- 
garcts I{land, and the South-part of Amzerica : But though this 
ſced is not hardned into great Pearls in the Caribbzes, yet arc 
not the ſhells wherein it 1s found withour their advantages; 
for the meat within them 1s for food, and the two parts of the 
ſilver ſhell make ſo many Spoons, which may creditably appear 
upon the Table. | 

It isnoteaſie to determine whether the dew which falls in 

| the Caribbies be not fruitful enough to make the Mother-Pear! 
produce its fruit in perfetion; or whether after it hath re- 
ceiv'd that ſeed from the Heavens they miſcarry, and have not 
natural force enough to retain it : But not to enquire whence 
the defect proceeds, it 15 moſt certain they have as ſtrong an in- 
clination to avoid the reproach of ſterility, as thoſe fiſh'd for on 
the Coaſts of S. Margarets: For he who will be at the curioſity 
to obſerve their ſecret Loves from the rocks, at the foot where- 
of they moſt delight to be, ſhall find, that at the break of day 
they ftart up ſeveral times to the ſurface ofthe water, as it were 
to do homage to the Riſing-Sun; then of a ſudden they open 
themſelves upon that ſoft bed, expeCting the firſt beams of thar 
all-enlivening Star : It they be ſo happy as to receive ſome 
drops of the dew he cauſes to diſtill trom the Heavens at his 
ring, they immediately cloſe their ſhells, leſt any touch of 
lalt- water come in, and corrupt that ccleſtial ſperm : And then 
they checrfully return to their deep cells. 

A certain Author named Fragoſ#s conceives, that the Pearls 
ingender in the meat of the Oylter, as the ſtone does in ſome 
living creatures, of a thick and viſcous moiſture which remains 
of the aliment. Some learned Phyſicians who are alſo of the 
lame opinion, fortifie it with what is affirmed by Joſephus Aco- 
ſia, a very creditable Writer, to wit, that the Slaves who fiſh 
tor Pearls, dive ſometimes twelve fathom decp in the Sea to 

R 2 take 
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take the Oyſters which are commonly faſtened to the Rocks, 
that they get them thence by violence, and come up Joaden 
with them : Whence they conclude, that it cannot be well main- 
tained , that thoſe Oylters which are faſten'd ro the rocks 
ſuck in the dew , and that thence comes the generation of 
Pearls. 
But not to enter into any conteſtation with theſe Gentle. 
men, nor yet abſolutely to reject their opinion which hath it; 
rounds, we may affirm, that the true account given by Acoſta 
of the fiſhing for Pearls makes nothing againſt the opinion 
commonly receiv'd of their generation ; for it is not 1mpoſlible 
but that the Mother-Pearls which have conceived of the Dew, 
feeling themſelves burthened with that precious fruit, have no 
great inclination to appear cver afterwards on the ſurface of 
the waters; and being fatisf'd with the treaſure they are poſ- 
ſeſs'd of, they from thenceforth faſten themſelves to the rocks, 
whence they cannot be gotten off without violence. 


Of ſeveral other ſorts of Shells. 


Hoſe who living in populous Cities would counterfeit De- 
| ſerts, Rocks and ſolitary Places, or in their Gardens 
railc little Hills, under which there ſhould be Grotts encom- 
paſs'd with all che moſt curious ſpoils of Sea and Land, might 
find in wo of theſe Iflands what may fatisfhe their humor, 
Tlis only is to be feared, that abundance and diverſity would 
puzzlc their choice, and occaſion a certain contempt of them: 
There arc on the Coalts of theſe Iſlands an infinite multitude of 
ſ-v- ral lurts of Shells, eſpecially thoſe of the Sea-tops, Whelks, 
@-c. which have no names among us, whereof ſome are of a 
ſilver-colour, ſome full of ſtars, tome ſanguine, ſome green, 
ſome [ircaked with carnation, ſome checquer'd with ſeveral 
ſorts of colours, which make them ſhine along the ſands like fo 
many precious (tones : The Sun extreamly heightens their lu- 
ſtre and beauty 3 and when after an extraordinary tempeſt the 
Sea hath enrich'd the ſurface of thoſe ſhores with thelc little 
iparkling gems, the eye1is ſodazzled at it, that a man cannot 
bt acknowledg that Nature loves to make different demon- 
[trations of her power, and ſhews what ſhe can do, when ſhe 
beltows ſu much beauty, and ſo many rich ornaments on theſe 
little inconfiderable Creatures. 

The Savage I{Janders ſometimes gather thele little play-games 
of the Sea, only tor diverlion ſake, and having made holes in 
{11111 put them on {ſtrings for Neck-laces and Bracelets:But moſt 
ot the Southern part of America have a far greater eſteem for 
thems tor they drive a Trade with ther, and they are in ſome 
places the current -Mouncy, and thoſe who have moſt ſhells are 
1Ccounted the richeſt. The Shells uſed for this purpoſe are of a 

pretty 
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pretty bigneſs, ſolid, and of extraordinary luſtre 3 and to be 

- current Money, they muſt be marked by certain Officers, who 
aſcertain the value thereot by certain little Characters engra- 
ved on them). 


MUSICK-SHELL: 


Here is a very conliderable Shell, which Monſ. du Mon- 
tel thinks may be tound in ſome of the Carzbby-Iſlards. 
though. he never ſaw any of that kind but only at Coraſſao : It 
difiers not much as to figure from the Yenws-jhel/s : It may be 
called the Muſtcal-ſhelf, becauſe on the out-fide of it there are 
blackiſh lines, full of notes, which have a kind of key for the 
ſinging of them, ſothat it might be ſaid there wants only the 
letter to that natural pricking : The forementioned Gentle- 
wan relates, that he ſaw ſome that had five Lines, a Key and 
Notes, which made good Muſick : Some perſon had added the 
L.ctter, which it ſcems Nature had forgotten, and caus'd it t 
be ſung, and the Muſick was not undelighttul. .. | 
This might aftord the ingenious many excellent reflections : 
They might ſay among other things, that if according to the 
opinion of Pythagoras the Heavens have their Harmony, the 
ſweetneſs whereof cannot be heard by reaſon of the noiſe 
made upon Earth ; if the Air reſound with the melody of an in- 
finite number of Birds who fing their ſeveral parts there ; and 
if Men have invented a kind of Muſick, after their way, which 
by the Ears recreates the Heart ; it were bur juſt that the Sea, 
which is not always toſs'd and troubled, ſhould have within its 
territories certain Muſicians to celebrate, by a Muſick parti- 
cular to them, the praiſes of their Sovereign Maker. The 
Poets might adde, that theſe natural tablatures are the ſame 
which the Syrexs had in their hands, when they had their melo- 
dious Conſortsz and that being perceiv'd by ſome eye which 
came to diſturbe their recreations, they let them fall into the 
water, where they have been carefully kept ever ſince : But 
leaving theſe imaginations to thoſe they belong to, let us pur- 
ſue our deſign. 


ETYE-STONE. 


Here is a little Stone found-in theſe Iflands, moſt com- 
monly neer the Sea-ſide, and ſometimes at a good dl- 

ſtance from the Sea, which from its vertues may be termed the 
Fye-ſtone; but in regard the more common opinion will have 
It to be a production of the waters, we ſhall treat of it in chis 
Place. Some of theſe Stones are about the bignels of the larger 
lort of Braſs-tarthings 3 but the leaſt are moſt elteem'd: A 
man would think, looking on them in the Sun, that they were 
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of thoſe Pearls called Barroques cut in two, they are ſo cleer, 
tranſparent, and ſmooth : Some of them have red or blewiſh 
veins, which give them a very delightful luſtre, according to 
the ſeveral aſpects are caſt on them : They have the figure of 
a Snail-engrav'd on that fide which is even : Being put under 
the eye-lid, they roll about the ball of the eye, and 1t 1s aftirm- 
ed, that they ſtrengthen and cleer the ſight, and force thence 
the motes, or traſh which might have fallen into 1t. 


SEA-EGGES. 


Here is found in the I{land of S. Martins a production of 

the Sea, called Sea-egges, or Sea-Apples, full of ſharp 
prickles riſing out of a dark-coloured {kin : But when the fiſh 
which rouls them is dead, they loſe all thoſe prickles, which 
become afterwards of no uſe; 'and quitting that hard cruſti- 
neſs which had encompaſs'd them, they diſcover the whiteneſs 
of their ſhells, which are intermixt with ſo many compartt- 
ments and little windings, that the needle of the moſt ingent- 
ous Embroiderer would be much troubled to imitate them. 
Theſe Egges ſhould rather be called Sea-Urchins or Sea-Cheſt- 
nts ; for while they are living they have the figure and co- 
lour of a little Urchin, which formes it ſelf like a ball, and is 
arm'd of all ſides, the better to deal with his enemy : Or they 
are like thoſe rough prickles which encompals' the Cheſtnut 
while it 1s uPon the Tree. 


SEA-ST AR. 


O conſider narrowly all the rarities to be ſeen in the 

Sea, it might be ſajd, that of whatever 1s excellent in 
the Heavens there is a certain reſemblance in the Sea, which 
Is as It Were the others looking-glaſs. Hence it comes, that 
there are S{ars to be ſeen in it, having five points or beams, 
ſomewhat of a yellowiſh colour. This Star is ſomewhat bet- 
ter then a foot diametre, and an inch thick; the ſkin is 
hard enough, and full of little rifings, which adde much to 
Its beauty. If theſe Sea-Stars may not enter into any compe- 


tition with thoſe of the Heavens, as to magnitude and light, 


they exceed them in this, that they are animate, and that 
their motion is not forc'd, and that they are not fix'd nor 
confin'd to the ſame place: For the fiſh, which hath taken 
up its abode in this ſtarry manſion, moves which way it 
pleaſes on the azure plains of the waters while the weather is 
calm, but as ſoon as it foreſees any tempeſt, out of a fear to: 
be torc'd to the Land, which is not fit to entertain Stars, it 
caſts out two little anchors out of its body, whercby it is fo 
hrmly fattened to the Rocks, that all the violent agitations 
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Car. XX 
of the incens'd waves cannot force it thence. Ir is preſery'd 
alive by the means of the nouriſhment it takes by a little hole, 
which 1s as it were its mouth, and lies juſt in the centre of 
its body. Some curious perſons remove theſe Stars out of 


their watery Element, and having dryed them in the Sun 
make them the ornaments of their Cloſets. 


SEA-TREES. 


Or can the ſandy ſhelfs or ſholes of thoſe Rocks, which 
are covered with water,-endure the reproach of barren- 
neſs : For notwithſtanding the falrneſs wher#Sy they are al- 
ways enclosd, they make a ſhift to produce, amBng the grafts 
which is upon them, certain Trees which are - immediately 
glaz'd with a ſalt-peter, which renders them extremely white. 
Some conceive them to be a kind of Coral. There arc taken 
up of them of ſeveral figures, and ſo neatly made, that the eye 
cannot be cloy'd with conſidering the odneſs of their ſhapes. 


SE A-F ANS. 


"Here are alſo certain Parraches, or Sea-Fans., or Sea- 
Feathers, which are, to ſpeak by way of reſemblance, 
as it were the borders of that ſpacious liquid Garden which 
never needs watering : They are woven very finely, and ac- _ 
cording to the quality of the Rocks whereon they are rooted, 
they are of different colours : This only were to be wiſh'd, 
that they had ſolidity enough to endure a tranſportation from 
thoſe IfJands into theſe parts. 
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CHAP. AA. 


Of Amber-greece ; its Origine 3 and the marks of that 
which 15 good, and without mixture. 

Mber-ereece is found in greateſt abundance on the-Coaſts 
A of Florida,beyond what is had of it in any other Coun- 
try of America : Whence it comes, that the Spaniards 
have built Forts there, to keep poſleſſion of the Land, and 
entertain with the Indians, who inhabit it, the \*Commerce of 
that rich Commodity, which they carefully gather ſince they 
have been acquainted with the value of it. There hath ſome- 
times been taken up of it, after extraordinary tempeſts, on the 
Coaſts ot Tabago, Barboudos, and ſome other of = Caribbies, 


as we have received by very authentick REO. open 
Whic 
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which aſſurance, it will be no digrefſion from the Natural Hj. an 
ſtory we treat of, if we perfume this Chapter with the ſweet kn 
ſcent of this Aromatick Drug, which certainly 18, the rareſt {ce 

© and moſt precious of all thoſe produftions which the Ocean th 
/ hathyet caſt up out of its vaſt and unexhauſted boſom to en- CO 
rich that new worJd. : of 

The Maldives call Amber-greece Panahambar, that 1, Am ag 


ber of gold, by reaſon of its worth : The Inhabitants of Fez, 
Morocco, and the A#thiopians call it by the ſame name as they 
do the Whale; whence it is probably conjecur d, that they 
thought it proceeded from the Whale. Mot certain it 1s, that 
neither HippocrFes, Dioſcorides, nor Galen, ever heard an 
thing of Amber-greece, no more then they had of the Bezo- 
ar-ſtone, Guayacum, Saſſafras, Saſſaparilla, Rhubarb , Mechoa- 
chan, and many other Drugs : Amber-greece therefore is one 
of thoſe whereof the knowledge is wholly modern, and the 
origine not well known. 

Some have imagin'd that this Amber, not known among 
the Ancients, is an excrement of the Whales : Others are of 
opinion, that it comes from the Crocodiles, in regard their 
{/-{h is verfiim'd : Some others are perſwaded , that they are 
pieces of I{lands and fragments of Rocks conceal'd in the 
Sea, and carried away by the violence of the waves, foral- 
much as there are ſometimes found pieces of this Amber which 
weigh a hundred pound, and of the length of fixty hands- 
brecths, and that, as is affirmed by Lizſcot, in the Year M. D. 
L. V. there was a piece found neer Cape Comorin, which 

/ weigh'd thirty hundred weight. There are alſo thoſe who 
conceive it to be a kind of Sea-foam, which gathers toge- 
ther and grows thick after a certain time by the agitation 
of the Sca-water, and 1s hardned by the heat of the Sun. 

' But the moſt probable conjecture is, that it is a kind of 
Bitumen engendred at the bottom of the Sea 3 and when it 
comes to be «cxtremely agitated by ſome extraordinary tem- 
peſt, it lets go this Bitumen, and forces it towards the ſhores: 
for indeed it is commonly found only after ſome great tempeſt. 
Philoſtratws in the life of Apoloniws affirms, that the Panthers 
which are necr the Mount Caxcaſ#4 are very much delighted 
with the {weet ſcent of that place : But certain it is, that of 
all creaturcs the Birds are very great lovers of this Amber- 
greece, and that they will ſcent it at a great diſtance; Where- 
tore as loon as the tempeſt is laid it muſt be ſought aſter and 
taken away, }otherwiſe it will be devoured. Nor is it the 
iwect ſcent of it, but the 11], which cauſes the Birds to flock to 
It 3 for this precious and admirable perfume, when it is freſh 
and lott, and newly come out of the Sea, ſmells very ſtrong, 
and thoſe creatures which run to it do but as they would do to 
ſome car1ion 3 for the ſcent of it is like that of ruſty bacon, 

and 
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and 'tis likely for that reaſon that it was fo long ere 'twas 

known and uſed : The Ancients judg'd of its vertue by its il] 
ſcent , fit rather to injure the heart then retreſh it, and 6 
they rejected it as unprofitable, nay hurtful. Befidgs it is not ſo 
commonly, nor in fo great quantities found towards'the Caſts 
of Greece, nor yet 1n Exrope ; and there were but very few Voy- 
ages heretofore made into the Indies. 

The Foxes do allo think it a good diſh, andeat much of it : 

In thoſe Countries where much of it is gather'd, theſe creatures 
wait at the Sea-fide, and having diſcover'd any, they immedi- 
atcly devour it : But having kept it a while in their bellies, they 
caſt it up avain before it be any way digeſted ; yet does itloſc 
ſome of its vertue and ſweet ſcent : Whence it comes, that this 
kind of Amber-greece is leſs ecſteem'd then the other, and us'd 
only in pertumes, 

; It will not be amiſs here to give the marks whereby the true 
Amber-greece is to be diſtinguiſh'd from the adulterate, ſince 
thoſe who have written of it, as Garcias, Monard, Scaliger, 
Ferdinand Lopes, Cluſins, and others, ſpeak very little thereof, 
and aſſign not the eflential marks of it. 

It is in the firſt place to be obſerv'd, that Amber-greece is 
generally diſtinguith'd into that which comes from the Levant 
Seas, and that which comes from the Weſtern Seca : That 
which 1s taken up on the Coaſts of the Levant, eſpecially on 


thoſe of Barbary, where there is much, and in great pieces had, - 


is for the moſt part black, and cannot be dried fo well as to be 
reduc'd to powder, as that of the Weſt, let what will be ad- 
ded to promote the pulverization of it : It is allo more cafily 
melted by the fire, hath not ſo ſweet a ſcent, and is of a lower 
value: There is little of the Amber brought 1nto theſe parts, 
In regard it is not much efteem'd, and not very uſetul cither as 
to Phylick, or Perfutnes. 

The Amber-greece of the Weſt, whereof the beſt is that 
found on our Coaſts, is commonly of an afſh-colour'd grey, 
looking as if aſhes were mixt with wax, yetſo asthat the athes 
appear diſtinctly, and are not perfe&tly mixt with the wax : 
The upper part of it having raked along the ſhore, and Jain 
more open to the air, 15 commonly of a rawny colour, or at 
leaſt not ſo white as it is within, hard and ſolid like a cruſt, 
and ſometimes full of ſand and little ſhells: which happens 
hence, that being ſoft as Bitumen or Pitch, ſuch filth cafily 


ſticks to it 3 and that abates ſomwhat of its price, but not of its 


goodnels. 

To know whether this Amber, which 1s of the beſt kind, be 
good , in the firſt place conſider the figure of it, which for 
the moſt part ſhould incline to roundneſs , inaſmuch as all 
things that are any way ſoft being tols'd to and fro by the Sea 
are reduc'd to a certain roundneſs : It ſhould be alſo ſomewhat 

| 8 (moot h, 


' If it be very dry it ſhould be the lighter, proportionably tothe - 
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ſmooth, and of a dark colour between a dark-grey and tawny : 


Y TE 


bigneſs of the piece: Hereby it m:y be judg'd whether there 
be any mixture of Scameny, Bitumen, Wax, Pitch, or Ro- 
zin, all theſe adding much to its weight : By the ſame tryal it 
may be known whether there be any mixture of ſand; as alſo 
whether it be not the black Amber-greece of the Levazt. 

If the Owners of it are unwilling to have the piece broken, 
take a needle heated, and thruſt it into the piece, aad if it enter 
ealily, conclude there are no ſtones withinit 3 andit you ſmell 
at the liquor which will come forth by the heat of the needle 
whereby the Amber is melted, you will find it of a ſcent not 
unlike that of gumm'd wax, but at laſt will end im an odour 
{wect enough. He OR 

But the ſureſt way is, having agreed about the price of the 
piece of Amber conditionally it be good, to break it 3 ſo you 


- will find whether there be any (mall pebbles init. The Amber, 
as we ſaid before, muſt be of an aſh-colour, having ſmall ſpecks, 


as our Water-nuts : When it is freſh it is 6f-a darker colour 
then when it is very dry : but if it differ not much from that 
colour, and be not too black nor too white, 1t matters not ; 
above all it ſhould appear of a mixt colour : Take allo a little 
out of the middle of the piece, or from that part which you 
think worſt, and put it on a knife heated in the fire, and itwill 
preſcntly melt like wax, and if the knife be very hot what was 
put upon it will be quite conſum'd. 

When you have thus melted it, obſerve whether it hath the 
ſcent we mentioned, which cannot be well known but only to 
ſuch as have made tryal thercof, becaule it is particular there- 
to; and by that means you will alſo diſcover whether therebe 
any mixture inthe Amber : You may alſo while it is melting 
put a little upon your hand, and ſpreading it you may ſee whe» 
ther there be any mixture : It ſhould ſtick ſo faſt to your hand 
that it can hardly be got off : When it melts it becomes all of 
one colour, though before it leemed to be mixt, and inclines 
to that of ſome kind of Rozin : It ſhould not diflolve incither 
wateror oyl ; not but that there 18a way to diflolveit in either 
of them, by the-addition of a certain ingredient, which thoſe 


* Who know it would not have diſcover'd : Nor ſhould it be re- 


Uuc'd to powder, unleſs being very dry it may be ſcraped or 
grated, and be mixt with ſome tine powder : It alfo ſticks much 
to the Mortar, which therefore muſt be often made clean : 
The. black will never be reduc'd to powder, neither this, nor 
any other way. 

The difterence between the black and the grey conſiſts 
chicfly in the colour, which inclincs to that of black pitch, 
and not mixt with whitiſh-grey ſeeds, but all over alike ; The 
black is alſo ſofter and more weighty, and ſmells more like 
Bitumen. There 
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There is a third kind of Amber-greece, which js white, the 
rareſt, as Ferdinand Lopez, affirms, but not the beſt, as he ac- 
counts it. On the contrary, it 1s the moſt inconſiderable. of 
any, and there being no account made of it, there is very lit- 


tle tranſported : But this is indeed ſome of the other kinds of 


Amber-greece, which having been devoured and digeſted by 
Birds that have very hot ſtomacks, turns white, as moſt of the 
excrements of Birds are - That which hath been devour'd.by 
Fiſhes, as it happens many times, is not much alter'd cither as 
to colour or ſubſtance : which proceeds hence, that their ſto- 
macks are not ſo hot as thoſe of the Birds, and perhaps finding 
the Amber-greece hotter then their ordinary ſuſtenance, = 
burthen'd therewith, they ſoon caſt it up again: But what 
had been eaten by the Fox is in a manner corrupted, and of 
little value, by reaſon of the heat of his ſtomack. - This white 
Amber-greece is like falted or pickled Suet, eafily melted, and 
ſmells like rallow ; whence ſome conceive it is but ſome kind 
of ſaet ſo ordered. | AST 5 Fg 4 
Having given the marks of the right Amber-greece, we ſhall 
omit the adulterations of it, becayſe they are almoſt infinite : 
Nor ſhall we treat of its uſe in Phylick, its excellent qualities, 
and eſpecially the ſweet ſcent it gives to liquid Conſerves, and 
all other things whereinit is uſed : Of thets ſome other Books 
lately come forth, and experience may fatisfie the curious 


Reader. Ti | 
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CHAP. XXL 


Of. certain Creatures living partly on Land, partly inthe 
Waters commonly called Amphibia, which may. be 
found in the Caribby-Iſlands. 


led Cayerar : It is a very dangerous Monſter, which 
| ſometimes grows to. an extraordinary bulk and 
length : The Skeletons of ſeveral of them being irequenely 
brought into theſe parts, we ſhall not be ſo large 1n our eſcrip- 


tion thereof, as otherwiſe we might. 
This Creature keeps in or neer the Sea, and inthe Rivers of 


the Iſlands that are not inhabited, and ſometimes on the Lan: 
among the Reeds, very hideous to look on: It is conceivdt 


WW ſhall begin with the Crocodile, by the Iſlanders cal- 


live a long time, and that its body encreaſeth in 2]l its dimenſj- * 


ons to the very laſt day : Whence it is not t2 we wondred, 
there have been ſeen of them ſome which were eighteen fapt 


in length, and as big about as a Hogſhead : Ic hath four fect 
| | S 2 well 
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well arm'd with crooked claws : The ſkin, which is cover'd all 
over with ſcales, is ſo hard on the back, that a bullet from a 
Muſket ſhot at him ſhall hardly mike any impreſſion or it : 
but if he be hurt under the belly, or in the eyes, he is ſoon 
pone : His lower jaw is immoveable, but hath ſo wide a mouth, 
and ſo well ſet with ſharp teeth, that he makesnothing to divide 
a man in two. | E 
He runs faſt enough on land ; but the weight of his bod 
cauſes him to make ſo deepa track in the ſand, as 2 Coach-horſe 
might do; and having no vertebr# inthe back-bone, no more 
then the Hy2na's, he goes {treight forwards, not being ableto. 
turn his vaſt body, but with much difficulty ; ſo that the 
* better to avoid his purſuit , a man need only turn ſeveral 
times a ſide. 
Thoſe which are bred in freſh water do ſo ſmell of Muſk 
> while they are alive, that the air is perfum'd a hundred paces 
about the place where they are : nay the water retains ſomwhat 
of the ſame ſmell. This obſervation of the ſweet ſcent of the 
Crocodile may, by the way, diſcover the error of Pliny, who 
imagin'd that of all living creatures only the Panther had a 
ſweet ſcent with it, as he fomewhere affirms, though in ano- 
ther place he writes, that the entrails of the Crocodile ſmell ves 
ry ſweet, and that proceeds from the odoriferous flowers on 
which he feeds : Now this muſky ſcent of the Crocodile of 
America is enclosd in certain glandules in the Emundctories, 
which he hath under the thighs, and which being taken thence 
keep the ſaid ſmell a long tire « It may be imagin'd that God 
hath beſtow'd this ſcent on them, that men and other creatures, 
which many times become the prey of theſe cruel Monſters, 
might by the ſcent diſcover the place where they lurk, and 
avoid them. | 
Thoſe which have their abode in the Sea have no ſmell of 
muſk, but both kinds are very dangerous, and to be dreaded 
by ſuch as either go to waſh themſelves, or are forc'd to croſs 
ſome river by ſwimming : This dreadful Monſter hath a 
ſtravge ſleight to make his prey of Oxen and Cows : Ohe bf 
thetn will lye lurking at thoſe places of the Ponds and Rivers 
where thoſe creatures are wont to water , and fhnding one ar his 
, Advantage, he half-ſhuts his eyes, and floats on heck of the 
water, as If it werea Piece of rotten wood 3 by which means 
getting neerer and neerer to the poor beaſt which is a drinking, 
and is not aware of him, he immediately faſtens on him, -ta- 
king him by che lips, and forcing him under water, he drowns 
him, and then feeds on him: He taketh men alſo by the ſame 
ſleight, as is affirmed by Yizcent le Blanc, who hath a Relation 
of the ſervant of a Conſul of Alexandria, who going to take 
one of theſe cruel beaſts, thinking it had been a piece of wood, 
was drawn by it to the bottom. and never ſeen afterwards. 


There 
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There are abundance of theſe monſtrous Crocodiles in thoſe 
INands, which from them are called the Ifl:nds of Cayenran, 
and not frequented bur only in the time of Tortoiſe-fiſhing + 
For having pick'd out the beſt meat out of the Tortoiſe, and 4 

reat deal caſt away, the Crocodiles come in great numbers in 
\* night tire to feed on the entrails and carcaſes left on the 
ſand : So thatthoſe who are watching for the Tortoiſes are 
oblig'd to carry about them great wooden Leavers to keep off 
thoſe Cayewars, which they many times kill, having firſt broken 
their backs with thoſe Leavers. 

Thefe creatures have a whitiſh fat, which was hererofore uſed 
by Phyliciansin fluxions proceeding from a cold cauſe ; it being 
hot, and conſiſting of ſubtile parts: Upon the ſame account 
were ſuch as had Fevers rubb'd therewith upon the approach of 
their fits, ro cauſe ſweating : Many other properties are attri- 
buted to the Crocodile by Plizy, in order to the curing of dil- 
eaſes : Some ate very deſirous to get certain little ſtones, like 
little bones, which are in his head, and having reduced them 
to powder, they uſe them to clear the Reins of Gravel : 
Some alſo affirm, that the ſharpeſt ceeth of this Animal, which 
are on the'ſide of each jaw, cure the Tooth-ach, and pre- 
ſerve the teeth from corruption, being only rubbed every day 
therewith - There are in hke manner in the heads of Dragons, 
and Toads, ſtones good againſt ſeveral diſeaſes:: So the cruel 
Requiems, by us before deſcribed, afford a remedy againſt the 
Stone and Gravel. Thus hath it pleas'd the wite Author of 
Nature, that we ſhould have ſome advantages from thoſe 
creatures Which are otherwiſe moſt pernicious. 

The Chzzeſes have a way to take and tame theſe Crocodiles, 
as ſome Hiſtorians affirm: And when they have bred them a cer- 
taintime, and made them fat enough, they kill them, and feed 
on them : Bur the Europeans who EN talted thereof, athrm, 
their fleſh, though white and delicate, is not pleaſant to the 
taſte, as being roo luſhious, ſweetiſh, and retaining much of 
the muſk. 


TORTOISES. 


"Here are taken in theſe I{lands ſeveral ſorts of Tortoiſes, 

for there are Is Sea-Tortoiſes, and Freſh- 
water-Tortoiſes, which are of different figures : The Caribbians 
call them all by the name of Cata/or; but when they ſpeak of 
the Land-Tortoiſes, they addethe word Noz»m, which in their 
Language ſignifies the Earth, or that of Tora, that is to ſay, 
of the River or Water. 

The Sea-Tortoiſes are commonly divided by the Iflanders 
1ato three kinds, that which the French call Tortxe Franche, 
7mat called Caonanxe, and the Carets : They are all of them 77 
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moſt of the ſame figurez but the meat only of the firſt kind iy 
good to beeaten, unleſs it bein caſe of neceſſity, and for want 
of other proviſion ; ſo that of the two laſt, only the ſhell js of 
value. | 

The Tortze-Franche, and the Caonannes are commonly of fo 
vaſt a bulk, that the upper ſhell is about four foot and a half in 
length , and four in bredth : Which is not to be much ad.- 
mired, ſince that in Maxrice-1ſand there are ſome which having 


.- four men on their backs, are nevertheleſs able togo. MAlar 
© "relates, that the Inhabitants of Taprobane cover their houſes 


therewith : And-if we may- credit Diedorss Siculus , certain 
Nations of the Eaſt-Indies convert them into Boats, in which 
they will croſs a great arm of the Sea that lies between them 
and the Continent. 

Theſe Amphibious creatures ſeldom come to Land, but on- 
ly to diſpoſe of their Egges, in order to propagation: Tothat 
end they make choice of a very light ſand which they find of 
the Sea-fide, in ſome place not much frequented, and to which 
they may have eaſlie acceſs. 

The l{landers, who ata certain ſeaſon of the year go to the 
Cayeman-Iſlands , to make proviſion of the meat of Tor- 
toiſes which come to land there in infinite numbers, affirm, that 
they make their recourſe thither from all parts within a hun- 
dred leagues and more to lay their egges, by reaſon of the 
eaſineſs of the acceſs, the ſhore being flat, =, cover'd witha 
ſoft ſand : The Tortoiſes come to land about the latter end of 
April, and their landing continues till September, and then may 
they be taken in abundance which is thus performed. 

Atthe cloſe of the evening ſome men are ſet aſhore, who 
lying on the ſands without making any noife, watch the Tor- 
toiſes when they come out of the Sea to lay their egges 1n the 
ſand; and when they perceive that they are got a good way 
from the Sea-ſide, and hear them making a deep hole in the 
ſand with their claws, into which being a foot and a half deep, 
and ſometimes more, they lay the egges, they come and ſur- 
prizethem at that employment, and turn them upſide-down; 
and being in that poſture they are not able to recover them- 
ſelves, but continue ſo till the next day that they are brought 
thence in Shallops to the Ships : When they are thus turned 
upſide-down, they are obſerv'd to ſhed tears, and are heard to 
ſigh. "Tis generally known that the Stag weeps when he is put 
to his extremities: And it is almoſt incredible. what cries and 


'groans proceed from the Crocodiles about the Nile, and what 


tears they ſhed when they find themſelves taken. 

The Sea-men of thoſe Ships which go to the Cayeman-Iand: 
to take in their loading of Tortoiſes,- may every night in lels 
then three hours turn forty or fifty of them, the leaſt whereof 


weighs a hundred and fifty pound, and the ordinary ones two 
hundred 
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hundred pound 3 nay ſome of them will have two great pails *. 


full of egges in their bellies: Theſe egges are round , and 
about the bigneſs of a Tennis-ball ; they have white and yolk 


like Hens-egges, but the ſhell 1s not ſo hard, bur ſoft, feeling as % 


if it were wet parchment. The Fricaſſeys and Omeletts made 
of them are good enough, but a little drier then thoſe 
made with Hens-egges. There 1s {o much meat about one 
Tortoiſe as may well maintain frxty perſons a whole day : 
When they are defirous to eat of them, they cut off the ſhell 


* which is under the belly from that on the back, unto which it 


is joyn d by certain griſtles which arc eafily cut - Whar Tor- 
torſes are taken by the Sea-men in the night, finds them work 
all day to cut into pleces and falt them. Moſt of the Ships 
which come to theſe Cayeman-Iſiands, after they have taken in 
their loading, that Is, after ſ1x weeks or two moneths continu- 
ance there, return to the Caribbies, where they ſell that ſalted 
Tortoiſe; and it becomes the ſuſtenance of the ordinary fort of 
people, and theſlaves. 

But the Tortoiſes that have eſcaped, having laid their egges 
at two or three ſeveral times, return to the place whence they 


came, the egges which they have cover'd with ſand on the 


Sea-fide being about ſix wecks after hatch'd by the heat of the 
Sun, and not by their looking on them, as Plzxy, and ſome of 
the Ancients imagined : as ſoon as the young Tortoiſes have 
broken the ſhells wherein they were inclos'd, they make their 
way through the ſand, and get out of the. grave which gave 
them birth, and by an inſtinct of nature go ſtreight to the Sea 
to the old ones, 

The meat of this kind of Tortoiſe is as dainty as any Veal, 
ſo it be freſh, and kept but one day : It is intermixt with fat, 
which when it is dreſs'd is of a greemiſh yellow : It is of eaſfie 
digeſtion, and very wholſom, whence it comes, that thoſe fick 
perfons who cannot recover in the other Iflands are carried to 
that purpoſe to the Cayemans in the Ships that go for For- 
toifesz and commonly having refreſh'd, and purg'd themſclves 
with that diet, they return thence perfectly recover d. The 
fat of this kind of Tortoiſe yields an oyl, which while 1t 1s 
freſh is good enough to fry withall , being ſtale it is employ'd 
in Lamps. 


CAOUANNE. 


T% T ortoiſe called the Caonuanne is of the ſame figureas 

the precedent, ſave that the head of it is a little big- 
gcr : This ſtands upon the defenſive when people come neer 
toturn it 3. but the meat of it being black, full of ſtrings, and 
of ill taſte, there is no account made of it, but only where 


other is not to be had; the oylalſo got from it is good only for 
Lamps. CARETS, 
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He third kind of Sea-Tortoife, called by the French c4- 

ret, differs from the two others in bigne's , as being 
much leſs, and that it lays not its egges in the ſand, but ina kjnq 
of gravel which is mixt with ſmall pebbles : The meat of this 
Tortoiſe is not pleaſaiit , but the egges more delicate then 
thoſe of the other two kinds : It would be as little regarded ag 
the Caouanne, were it not ſought after far its precious ſhe!] : It 


conſiſts of tfteen greater and leſſer leaves or ptec2s, ten where--i 


of are flat and even, four a little bending, and that which co- 
vers the neck, made triangle-wiſe, hollow like a little buckler:; 
All the ſhelis of an ordinary Caret may weigh three or four 
pound ; but there have been ſome taken whoſe ſhells have been 
ſo large and ſo thick, rhat all together have weighd about ſix 
or ſeven- puunds. 

Of the ſhell of this kind of Tortoiſe are made Combs, Cups, 
Boxes, Caſes, Cabinets, and ſo many excellent things of great 
price : It alſo enriches Houſhold-ſtuff, the borders of Looking- 
glaſſes and Pictures, and 1s uſed now in the covering of Pockets- 
books of Devotion. To get this precious ſhell, they put a lit- 
tle fire under the upper ſhell which conſiſts of ſo many pieces; 
and as ſoon as they feel the heat they arecafily taken off with 
the point of a knife. 

Some athrm, that this kind of Tortoiſe 1s ſo vigorous, that 
its ſhell being taken away it will get another if it be immediate. 
ly caſt into the Sea. The moſt plentiful fiſhing for theſe Tor- 
toiſes is at the Peninſula of Jucatan, and ſeveral little If{lands 
within the Gult of Hondares : So that honeſt Pirard was 
1ll-inform'd, who in his Treatiſe of the Animals and Fruits 
of the Eaſt-Indies, Chap. 2. aftrmes, that this kinde of Tor- 
toiſe is to be found only in the Maldivos and the Philippine- 
Iſlands. 

It is aflirmed by ſome, that the oyl of this kind of Tortoiſe 
helpeth ail kinds of Gouts proceeding from cold cauſes : It is 
alſo very ſucceſsfully uſed to ſtrengthen the Sinews, to take 
away the pain of the Reins, and cure all cold Fluxions and 
Diſtempers. 

Having given ſo particular an account of the Tortoiles, 
it w!l not be amiſs to adde thereto the manner how they 


are filh'd for, and how all the great fiſhes of the Caribbies 
are taken. 
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Hyw the Tortoiles and other great Fiſhes aretaken 
in the Caribbies. 


He Sea-Tortoiſes are not only taken upon the ſand, as we 
ſhew'd before, but alſo by means of an Inſtrument, 
which is a pole about the length of a half-pike, at the end 
whereof there is faſten'd a nail pointed at both ends, which is 
ſquare 1n the midſt, and about the bigneſs of a mans little fin- 
ger : Some make notches on that fide of it which ſtands out of 
the wood, that it may take faſter hold when it isentred into the 
ſhell of the Tortoiſe. 

In the night time, the Moon ſhining and the Sea calm, the 
Maſter-fiſher being in a little boat with two others, one at the 
oar to turn It of any fide as faſt as ever he can, that the boat 
my go much faſter and with leſs noiſe then if it were row'd; 
the' other is in the midſt. 'of the Canow or Boat, holding the 
line which is faſten'd to the nail, and in a readineſs to draw it 
it as ſoon as the inſtrument hath done execution on the 
Tortoilc, 

Being thus provided, they go where they think to find of 
them; and when the Maſter-fiſher, who ſtands up on the fore- 
part'of the Canow, percelves one of them by the glittering of 
the Sea; which by getting up ever and anon to the faceof the 
water it cauſeth to foam;: he dire&s him who guides the little 
veſſel to make to the place:where he would have him, and be- 
ing gently got neep:the Tortoiſe, he violently darts the inſtru- 
ment- into its back : The nail picrcing the ſhell, gets alſo a 
good way intothe fleſh, and the wood keeps up above the wa- 
ter: As ſoon as the fiſh finds it ſelf hurt,it ſinks down to the bot- 
tom with the nail ſticking faſt in the ſhell : And'the more it 
ſtrives and ſtruggles, the more it'is entangled. At laſt having 
wearicd it (elf, :and ſpent its forces in ſtriving by reaſon of its 
loſs of - blood, #-ſuffers 1t ſelf to be eaſily taken, and is either 
taken into the Canow, or drawn to the ſhore. 

'Aﬀrep'the ſame imannerthey alſo take Lamantins, and ſeveral 
othe@epreat fiſhes > but inſtead of the nail there is put into the 
woodef inſtrument a great hook, or a ſmall dart of iron made 
like that! of a ſbarp lance : On one ſide. of that piece of iron 
there'isa hole, ' through which there paſſeth a line, -which is al- 
fo woond about thedart; ſothat when: it is darted- into the fſh, 
the tmecaſily»is!]er looſe;, thit.it may-have the liberty to tum- 
ble up and downin'the water,and whenit hath ſpent its forces, 
and reduc'd to extremity, 1t it cannot be gotten into the Ca- 
now, it is calily drawn to the ſhore, where they divideit into 

quarters. 
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Land-Tortoiſes, and Freſh-water-Tortoiſes. 


He Land-Tortoiſes are found in ſome Iflands neer the 
freſh-water Rivers, which are leaſt ſubje& to inundati- 
ons, or in the ponds and fenny places that are fartheſt from the 
Sea : They are cover'd all over with a hard and ſolid ſhel], 
which is not to be rais d by ſeveral pieces or leaves, as thoſe of 
the Sea-T ortoiſes, and it 18 ſo thick 1n all parts, that it ſecures 
the Animal living within it from any hurt, and will not be 
broken even-though the wheels of a loaden Cart ſhould go 
over it. But what is yet more ſtrange, is, that the creature 
never finds this moving lodging tao narrow for him; for it 
grows larger proportionably as the body of the poſleffor 
grows bigger : The upper covering 1s in fome of, them about a 
foot and a half inlength: it is of anoval figure, ſomewhat hol 
low like a Buckler, and on the outſide hath ſeveral ſtreaks, 
which as it were divide it into ſo many compartiments, with a 
certain obſervance of Symmetry : All theſe intermixtures are 
laid on a black ground, which in ſeveral places is enamell'd with 
white and yellow. | 

This kind of Tortoiſe hath a very ugly head, like that of a 
Serpent : It hath no teeth, but only jaws, which are ſtrong 
enough to break what it would ſwallow down : It is ſupported 
by four feet, ſomewhat weak to ſuſtain the weight of its body; 
nor does it upon purſuit truſt much to them ; For it he be not 
neer ſome river or pond into which he may caſt himſelf, he 
places all refuge and ſafety in the covering of his manſion, un- 
der which like a Hedg-hog he tmmediately draws in his head, 
feet and tail, upon the firſt apprehenſton of any danger. 

The Femile lays egges about the bigneſs of; thole of Pige- 
ons, but a little langer : Having caver'd them with land, ſhe 
leaves themto be hatch'd by the Sun. Though there be ſome 
who hold that the meat of theſe Land-Tortoifes is of hard di- 
geſtion, yet thoſe who have eaten thereof rank it among the 
molt delicate diſhes of America : The Phyſicians of the Zoun- 
try adviſe thoſe who are inclin'd to Droplics to ufe it often for 
a preventive: They have alſo found. by experience, that. the 
blood of theſe Tortoiſes .dried and reduc'd to' powder/ttakes 
away the poyſon of' Vipers and Scorpions, being appiy'd tothe 
wound : It is alſo certain, that the..aſhes of their ſhells, mixt 
with the white of anegge cures the chaps. in Nurling-womens 
nipples; and if the head be powder'd therewith, it prevents 
the falling of the Hair. TIE f 
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C ae. XXII. The Caribby-Iſlands. 


CHAP. XXIT. 


Containing the particular Deſcriptions of ſeveral ſorts 


of Crabs or Crab-fiſh, commonly found in the 


Caribbics. 


Crab-fiſh, which are a kind of amphibious Crevices, 
and very good meat, whereas thoſe of Braftl are unplea- 
| fant, in-ſmuchas they ſmell of the Juniper-root. According- 
| Iy the Indiau Inhabitants very highly eſteem theirs, and make 
| them ther ordinary entertainment : They are all of an oval 
fipure, havino the tail tur:1ng 1n under” the belly : Their bo- 
dies, which are cover d all over with a ſhell hard enough, is ſup- 
orted by ſeveral feet whi. h are all full of little prickles, which 
== their climbing up to thoſe places whither they would 
get vp: The two fore-feet are very big, and of thoſe one is 
ſore-vhat bigger then the other.: The French call theſe two 
fore feet or claws, Mordants, ſignificantly enough, foraſmuch 
as with theſe they twitch and ſecure whatſoever they have 
faſtened on : The fore-part which is ſomewhat broader, and 
ſtands up higher then the other, hath ſtanding a little out two 
eyes, which are ſolid, tranſparent, and of ſeveral colours : Their 
mouths are armed with two little white teeth diſpos'd on each 
tide like a pair of ſharp pincers, wherewith they cut the leaves 
of Fruits, and the roots of Trees on which they feed. 


TOURLOUROWU. 


Here are three kinds of them, differing 1n bignets and co- 

lour, of which the leaſt are thoſe commonly called 
Tourloxrous : They have a red ſhell marked with black-ſpots; 
they are pleaſant enough to the taſte, but in regard there 1s 
much picking work about them, and bur little to be gotten 
from them, and that it 1s conceived they incline people tothe 
bloody flux, they are uſed only 1n cafe of neceſfity. 


WHITE-CR ABS. 


Here are others all white, and have their abodes at the 
toot of Trees on the Sea-ſide, in certain holes which 
they make inthe ground, into which they retreat, as the Co- 


JS. are found in all the Caribby-Iiands certain Crabs or 


| nies dointo their Clappers or Hutches : Theſe are the biggeſt 


of all the kinds, nay there have been thoſe taken which have 


had in one of their claws as much meat as an egge might con- 
393 tain, 
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tain, and as delicate as that of the River-Crevices : They are 
ſeldom ſeen in the day time; but in the night they come in 
multitudes out of their holes to feed under the Trees 3 and it 
is then that they are taken with the belp of a Lanthorn or 
Torches: They delight very much ro bc under the Arched. 
Indian-Fig-tree, and other Trees which are on the Sea-fide, 
and in the moſt fenny places - If a man ſha!! ſearch into the 
ground, or inthe ſand toget them outof their lurking places, 
he ſhall always find halt their bodies in water, as moſt of the 


other amphibious creatures are, | 
P AINTED-CR ABS. 


Ur thoſe of the third kind, which as 'to bulk is between 
the two others before mentioned, are the moſt beaurityl, 
the moſt to. be admired, and the moſt efteem'd of all : They 
are indeed much of the ſame figure with the precedent 3 but 
according to the ſeveral Iſlands, and different foils wherei 
they are bred, they are painted with ſo many colours, and 
thoſe ſo beautiful and lively, that there cannot be a greater di 
vertiſement then to ſee theſe creatures at mid-day creeping un: 
der the Trees where they ſeek for their ſuſtenance : Ot ſome of 
them the bodies are of a violet colour 1ntermixt with white ; 
others are of a bright yellow interlaced with feveral ſmal| 
greyiſh and purple line, which beyin'at the mouth and are 
drawn down over the back :: Nay there are {nine which upon a 
dark-colour'd ground . are {ſtreaked with red, yeltow and 
greer, which makes the richcit mixture of colours that can be 
1magin'd ; looking on them at a little di{t2rice a man would 
think, that all choſe delighttul colours vi.c:owith they are na- 
turally enamelFd, were not yet fully dry, ſuch is their bright- 
neſs, or that they were new)y varniſh'd over to yive them the 
greater luſtre. tc 
Thele Parmted Crabs are not like the white ones, which dare 
not appcar in the day time; for thete are to be ſeen morning 
and evening, and after the rains under the Trees, wiere they 
recreate themſelves in great companies together : They will 
alloſuffer a man tocome necr enough to them ; but as ſoon as 
they perceive him make any attempt to take them (which is 
belt done with alittle wand, it being too dangerous to employ 
the hands)they make their retreat without turning their backs 
on thoſe that puriue them, and as they go back they ſhew their 
teeth, and opening their defenſives, which are thoſe two 


Claws or Mordants they have 1n their feet, they therewith de- . 


tend their whole body, and they evcr and anon ſtrike them one 
againſt another to frighten their enemies : And in that poſture 
they pet into their forts, which are commonly under the root, 
Orin the clctt of ſome rotten Tree. or that of ſome rock. 


Thele 
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Theſe Crabs have this natural inſtinct , to go every year 
about ay, inthe ſezſon of the rains, to the Sca-fide to waſh 
themſelves, and diiburthen themſelves of their egges, in order 
to the perpetuation of their ſpecies: They come down from 
the Mountains in ſuch multitudes,that the high- ways and woods 
are covered with thems and they have this ſtrange direCtion 
given them, that they take their way rowards that part of the 
Iiland where there are Creeks and deicents, whereby they may 
the more caſily come to the Seca. | 

The Inhabitants are at that time very much annoy 'd by 
them, inregard they fill their Gardens, and with their little 
Mordants they cut,the Peaſe and young Plants of Tobacco : 
They obſerve ſuch an order in-this deſcent, that they look like 
an Army marching in rank and file:they never break their ranks, 
and whatever they meet with by the way, Houſes, Mountains, 
Rocks, or other obſtacles, they attempt to get over them, 
that they may go on fill in a ſtrait line : Twice a day they 
make a halt, during the greateſt hcat, both to fced and rett 
themſiclves a while - But they wake greater journies In the 
night then in the day, till at laſt they gct to the Sea-fide. 

When they are upon this expeduion they are fat, and good 
to cat; the Maics being full of mcat, and the Females of 
egges: And indeed during that time, a wan way have of them 
at his door : Nay ſonictimes they come into the houſes if the 
palizadoes be not elole enough, and that they mect with a 
place togetin at : The naſe they make in the night time 1s 
greater then that of the Mic, and keeps people from ileeping : 
When they are come to r};;-'Sea-flide, having reftcd themlclves 
a little, and confider'd the S$£a asu.enuric ot their young ones, 
. they approach fo neer it, that they waſh themſelves iwnree or 
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four tines in the little waves which gentiy 11ſc and fall on the . 


iand - then having retired into the Woods or neighbouring 
Flains to recover their wearineſs, the Females-return a {econd 
time to the Sea, and having waſh'd themſelves a little, they 
open their tails, which are commonly thruſt up under the belly, 


and ſhake out the egges faſten'd thereto into the water : After 


which having once more waſh'd themſclves, they return 1n the 
{ame order in which they came thither. 

The ſtrongeſt of them 10.,n recover the Mountains, every 
one making tothe quarter from whence he cane, and by the 
lame way through which he had palſs'd before : But then, that 
Is, intheir return, they are for the moſt part fo weak and lean, 
that they are forc'd to make ſome {tay 1n the next fields they 
come at to refreth themſelves, and retrive their turmer vigour 
before they can get up tothe tops of Mountains. 

As to the Egges thus committed to the Sea, having, been caſt 
iP Ly it on the ſofter kind of ſand, and warm'd ſome time by 
'hebeams of the Sun, they arc at laſt hatch'd. and nnd 

tle 
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tle Crabs, whereof there may be ſeen millions about the bigneſs 
_ of a large farthing, getting into the neighbouring buſhes till 
\ ſuchtimeas they are ſtrong enough to get to the old ones1n the 
Mountains. . 

Another conſiderable thing in theſe Crave, is, that once a 
year, to wit, after their return from the Sea, they are under 
ground for the ſpace of ſix weeks, ſo that there 1s not one of |} 

".themto be ſeen: During this time they change their ſkin or 
ſhell, and become wholly new : They work out the earthſlv i 
neatly at the entrance of their retreats, that there 15 no hole to 
be ſeen; which they do to prevent their taking of any air; 

' for when they put off their old coat, their whole body is as it 
were naked, being only cover'd with a very thin petlicle, 
which grows thicker and harder by degrees, till 1t come to the 
ſolidity of the ſhell they had put off. 

Monſieur d# Montel relates, that he purpoſely cauſed ſome 
places to b= digg'd where it was likely there were of them hid- 
den : Having met with them, he found them wrapp'd in leaves 
of Trees., which no doubt was their ſuſtenance, and ſferv'd 
them for a neſt during that retirement ; but they were ſo weak 
and unable to endure the air, that they bined as 1t were half 
dead, though fat enough, and excellent meat, and as ſuch high- 
ly eſteemed by the Inhabitants : Cloſe by them he found the 
ſhell they had put off, which ſeem'd to be as entire as if the 
animal had been ſtill within it : And what was ſtrange, though 
he look'd very narrowly, yet hardly could he find any hole, or 
cleft at which the body of it might get out of that priſon : But 
having view'd it very exactly, he found a little d1sjunction neer 
the tail, at which the Crab had ſlipped out. 

They are commonly drelſsd as the Crevices in theſe parts 
are 3 but the more delicate will take the time and pains, after 
they are boiled, to pick out all that 1s good in the claws, and 
to extra a certain oily ſubſtance which is in the body, and by 
ſome called Taymaly, and to fry all together with the egges of 
the female, putting thereto a little of the Country Pepper, 
and ſome juice of Oranges ; and this makes it one of the moſt 
dainty dithes in the Caribbzes. 

' In theſe grounds where there are many of the Trees called 
Manchenillos, the Crabs which feed under them, or eat of the 
fruit, have a venemous quality, inſomuch that thoſe who eat 
thereof fall dangerouſly ſick : But in other parts they are whol- 
ſom enough, and as the Crevices in Exrope are numbred among 
the delicacies: Such as are careful of their health open them 
them before they cat thereof, and if they be black within they 
think them dangerous, and uſe them not. 
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CHAP. XXII1L 


Of Thunder, Earth-quakes, and the Tempeſts ſonzetin:s 
happening in the Caribbies. 


be ſubject to ſome defect , ſpot or mole; ſo theſe 
I{flands having all the excellencies and advantages be- 
fore repreſented , have alſo ſome imperfections and defects 
which take off much of their luſtre, and abate of the enjoy- 
ments and pleaſures they might otherwiſe atford : We ſhall 
give a ſhert account of the principal inconveniences happening 
there, and the remedies which may be apply'd thereto. 


THUNDER. 


F thoſe Thunder may, be named un the firſt place, which . 
though never heard on the Coalts of Pers, is Iu thcfe 
[Wands fo frequent, andzn.nxuny places fo dreadtul, that by its 
terrible claps it forces theyiolt confident into terrour and aſtg- 
nu{hment. rt +—-— | h 


1 S there 1s hardly any face fo beautiful, but that it may 


EARTHQUAKES... .. 


Arth-quakes do alſo ſometimes produce very {ad eflects, and 

ſhake the very foundations of the Earth to violently, 

that they make a man reel in thoſe places where.;he might , 
think himſelf moſt ſafe; But through Gods goodneſs thele 

happen very ſeldom, and in ſome places the agitation. Is not 

ſo great, tes OY | 


HORRKICANE.. 


JAJas is moſt to. be feared is A, general ;canſpiracy of, al 
the Winds , which goes about the Compals in the 
ipace of 24 hours, and ſometimes in 1cfs. - This,is that which ts 
called a Hurricane, and happens commonly in the, moneths of 
Telj, Auguſt, ar. September : at qther times there 18,no far ot it. 
Heretoforc it happened but once in lcyen,years, and lumetimes 
(cldomer.;; but within theſe few years; it hath happened once 
every two.years, nay iy one-year thepe happened: two of theat: 
Nay not long after Moyfieur Asber,, was ſent to command 4n 
cbiet at Gardeloups, thexs were thrge Hurricanes/in one year. 

5-'This kind of Tempeſtiso violence, that it breaks and unraats 
Trees, deprives thoſe.it-takes not: away of all verdure, makes 
deſolate whoſe Foreſts, xcrmoves Rogks from the tups of Moun- 
TH tals, 
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tains, and caſts them into the Valleys, overthrows Houſes, 
carries away the Plants it hath forc'd out of the Earth into the 
Sea, makes a general waſte of all it meets with 1n the Fields ; 
and in a word, leaves famine all over the: Country, which 
groans a long time after that diſaſter, and will be a long time 

ere it recovers the ruines occalzon'd thereby. 
Nor does the Hurricane all this miſchief only by Land, but 


it raiſes withall ſuch a tempeſt on the Sea, that it ſeems to be 


mixt and confounded with the Air and the Sky : It breaksto 
pieces the Ships that happen to be on the Coaſts at that time, 


caſting ſome upon the ſhores, and ſwallowing others into the 
Abyſles of the Deep : So that thoſe-which eſcape ſhipwrack at 
ſuch a time, are extreamly oblig'd to acknowledg the great 
mercy:of God towards them. | | 

Thoſe who obſerve the ſigns preceding this Tempeſt, have 
particularly noted theſe ; That a little before it happens the 
Sea becomes of a ſudden ſo calm andeven, that there appears 
not the leaſt wrinkle on her face 5 That the Birds by a natural 
inſtin&> come down in multitudes from the Mountains, where 
they maketheir ordinary abode, to retire into the Plains and 
Valleys, ' where they keep on the ground to ſecure themſelves 


 apainſt the' injiries- of the - cruel 'weather which they foreſee 


coming 3 And that the Rain which falls a little before is bitter 
and ſalt, as the Sea-water. | 

It is not many years fince that there happen'd a memorable 
example of this Tempeſt upon ſeveral Ships lying in thz Road 
of 'S. Chriftophers loaden with Tobacco, and ready to-ſet-ſajl; 
For they were 'all broken to 'pieces and caſt away, and the 
Commodities 'wholly loſt - Whercof there follow'd another 
ſtrange and utexpected-accident, which was, that moſt of the 


fiſh upon the Coaſt was poyfoned by the Tobacco : The Sea 


ſeem'd in a manner cover'd with thoſe poor creatures, which 
turn'd upſhde-down and languiſhing floated on the face of the 
water, and came todye on the ſhore. 

Nor are theſe diſaſters particular only to the New-World, 
but there''KiVe'been ſeen: in Fraxce , -and other places ſuch 
dreadful Tempeſts' as' might well be accounted 'Hurricanes, 
In the 'ycar M.D.XCIX. there roſe netr Boxrdeanx tach a vio- 
Icnt wind, that it broke' and-unrooted' molt of the great Trees 
which were able to reſiſt, eſpecially the 'Wall-nut-trees, whoſe 
boughs are commonly very large'; and tranſported tome of 
them above five hundred paces from the'plact where they 
grew : But the weaker Trees which gave'way were ſpared: 
The Palace of Poi&iers receiv'd niuch hure; divers Steeples 
were batter'd, and that of Caneres' neer 'Saumur quite. blown 
down: Some perſons oh horſe-back'in the fields! were carried 
above lixty paces out of their way : For the | pace of ſix or1e- 
ven leagues, as far as it blew. there was nothing but raine and 
confuſion. { To 
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[To this place may be reduced, among others, that Fempeſt 
which happen'd here in Ergland at the removal out- of this 
world of the late Uſurper Oliver Cromwel ; the miſchiefe 
whereof are yet freſh in mens minds; asalſo that in February, 
1661. | 

To dive an example of a Hurricane that ſhew'd its malice 
here in Fxrope, particularly on the Sea, we ſhall adde the Copy 
of a L<tter from a Merchant of Rochel to a Correſpondent of 
his at Rowen, dated January the 3oth, M.DC.XLV. 

* We have been1n a very ſad condition theſe two days, by 
* reaſon of the extraordinary Tempeſt which began Saturday 
* night laſt, the 28th of this month, and continues yet : We ſee 
*from our Walls between thirty and forty Ships caſt away,and 
*forc'd tothe ſhore, moſt Engliſh bottoms; and abundance of 
* Merchandize loſt: One of theſe Ships of 200 Tun burthen 
« was caſt neer a Wind-mill, which is twelve foot higher then 
* any tide was ever (cen; for the Tempeſt was not only in the 
* Air, but it allo for&U-the Sea much beyond its ordinary 11- 
© mits, infomuch that the ſpoil it hath done by Land very 
*© much exceeds the loſs of the:Ships. All the Salt on the low 

* Marſhes was carried away 3 all the Wheat on the lower 
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© grounds and reduced marches overflown: And in the Ifle . 


© of Ree the Sea crols'd it from one (ide to the other, ſpoil'd 
* abundance of Vineyards, and drown'd much Cattel. In the 
* memory of man the Sea never came up {o high; nay 1t came 
*to ſome places almoſt a league within the Land: So that 
* thoſe who have been at S. Chriſtophers aftirm, that the Hur- 
* ricanes happening there are not more: dreadful then this 
** Tempeſt was here: The wind was North-weſt : The loſs 
*© both on Sea and Land is valued at five hundred thouſand 
* Crowns: *Tis conceiv'd there 1s as much Salt loſt as would 
© have freighted two hundred Ships of three hundred Tun a 
* piece. There are alſo Joſt ſome Dutch Ships neer the Hle of 
* Ree, at Bourdeaux , and Bayonne, which were very richly 
*laden. Whence it appears that theſe Tempeſts are as violent 
* in Exrope as thoſe ſo much feared in the Caribbies. 

But 1n thoſe parts, ſome to ſecure themſelves from theſe 
Storms forſake their houſes, out of a fear to be over-whelm'd 
in their ruines, and make their abode in Caves and the clefts 
of Rocks, or lye flat on the ground in the open fields, till they 
be over: Others run to ſome houſe neer them, which they 
think ſo ſtrongly built, as that it may elude the ſhocks of thar 
Tcmpeſt; tor now there are in the Carzbbies many ſtructures 
that in a manner defic the violence thereof : Nay there are ſome 
will get into the little Huts built by the Negroes,in imitation of 
thoſe of the Caribbians z, for it hath been found by experience, 
tharthefe Hurts, bring round and having no place open but the 


coor, and whereof the Ratters ftand upon the ground, are 
tl COm- 
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commonly {pared when the htgheſt houſes are remov'd from 
one place to another, if not quite everthrown by the impety- 
ous agitation of the winds raiſmg this Tempeſt. 
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CHAP. XX1V. 


Of ſome other Tnconweniences of the Country, and the 
remedies thereof. X 


. Efides the Thunder, Earth-quakes and Hurricanes, which 
ſhake the very foundations, and blaſt the beauty of the 
Caribby-Iſlands , there are ſome other Inconveniencey 

which much annoy the Inhabitants, though not ſo much to be 
feared as the precedent, Theſe we have reſerv'd to be the ſub- 
je& of this laſt Chapter, wheretn out of the deſire we have to 
contribute all lyes in us to the well-being and fatisfaCtion of 
thoſe amiable Colonies, we ſhall propoſe the remedies which 
the experience of the ancient Inhabitants, and the judgment of 
ſeveral eminent Phyſicians have found moſt proper and effeQu- 
al toſecure them from thoſe dangerous conſequences. 


MOUMSTICOES, and MARINGOINS. 


Here is then, in the firſt place, aſortof very {mall Flies, 

: by ſome called Aoxſticoes, which are felt commonly be- 
fore they are ſeen : But in that little weak body there is fo 
ſharp and venemous a ſting, as cauſing an importunate itch 
that will not be fatisf1'd till the ſkin be ſcratch'd off, the wound 
«. "hh into a dangerous Ulcer if ſome remedy be not 
apply d. 

There 1s another kind ſomwhat bigger, ' and making a noiſe 
like that of the Flies, ſeen in theſe parts neer ponds and fenny 
places, by ſome of the Inhabitants of the Caribbzes called a- 
ringoins : They do the ſame effect with the former, being 
arm'd with a little ſting which pierces through cloaths, na 
through the Hammocks, or hanging-beds on which people re 
themfelves : .But both kinds have this particular to them, that 
they never do any miſchief, but they before-hand proclaim a 
war, and ſounda charge with their little Trumpet, which ma- 
ny times does more frighten then their ſtinging hurts. 

To avoid the annoyance of theſe two little Inſe&s, the In- - 
habitants place their houſes on a little eminency, give them air 
on all ſides, and cut down all the Trees which may hinder the 
Eaſt-wind, which is the ordinary wind blowing in thoſe Iſlands, 
and which drives away theſe wicked and importunate enemies: 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe alſo who have their lodgings and beds very cloſe are 
not ſo much troubled therewith. 

But if notwithſtanding theſe precautions any be annoy'd 
thereby, they need only take Tobacco in the room, or make 2 
fire that ſhall ſmoak mach, and theſe diſturbers of mens reſj 
will be gone : And if they have ſtung any one, and he be de- 
ſirous to be rid of the 1tch which follows, let him only wet the 
place ſtung with Vinegar, or the juyce of the lefler kind of Ci- 
cron, and he ſhall have eaſe. | 


WASPES and SCORPIONS. 


Aſpes alſo and Scorpions are common in molt of theſc 

Iſlands: Theſe Vermin are of the ſame figure and as 
dangerous as thoſe of the ſame kinds in moſt parts of Exrope : 
The \tingings of Waſpes are helped by the juice of Rue-leaves, \. 
and perfectly cured by a fomentation of the ſovereign remedy 
againſt all forts of poyſons, which is given out Wn, the fa- 
mous name of Orvictan; and that of Scorpions hath its reme- 
dy in the beaſt it ſelf, which muſt be cruſh'd upon the place af- 
feted, or for want thereof, recourſe muſt be had to the oyl 
called Scorpion-oyl, which thauld be common in all thoſe parts 
where theſe Inſects are ſo. 


MANCHENILLO, 


N moſt of theſe Iflands there grow certain TI rees called by 
ſome Manchenillo-trees, beautiful to the eye, bearing leaves 
like thoſe of Crab-trees, and a fruit called Manchernillo, like an 
Appixs-apple ;, for it is ſtreaked with red, extreamly fair, and of 
a pleaſant ſcent, inſfomuch that one can hardly torbear ta(ting it 
it he be not before-hand acquainted with its dangerous quali- 
ty ; for though itbe ſweet in the mouth, yet1s it ſo fatal that 
being eaten it ſends a man tollecp, not for 24 hours, (as a cer- 
tain feed of Peru, and an herb in the Eaſt, whereof Linſcot 
ſpeaks at large) but ſo as never to awake again; ſo that it 1s 
much worſe then thoſe Almonds of Mexico, which ſmell like 
muſk, but being eaten leave a taſte of rottenneſs behind them ; 
as alſo then the fair Apples of Sodowz, which being opened yield 
only ſoot and aſhes; for if a man have the miſchayce tobe de- 
cciv'd iathem, it is without any hazard of his lite : Butthele 
venemous Apples may be comparcd to the Indian-nut which 
grows in Java © It is fomwhat like a Gall, and at the firſt eating 
thereof it taſtes like a ſmall Nut; but afterwards it cauſeth 
mortal gripings, and is a moſt dangerous poyſon : There is alſo 
In Africk a Tree called Coſcoma, which bears deadly Apples: 
The Tree of the Maldivgs, named Ambon, bears a fruit no leſs 
deceitful and pernicious: And neer Tripoly in Syria there are 
ut 2 certain 
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certain large Apricocks, which are fair to the eye, and very 
favoury to the palat ; but the ſubſequent qualities of them are 
many times mortal, or at beſt, caule long and painful diſeaſes to 
ſuch as have eaten of them. | 

There grow Manchenil/o-T rees on the Sea-{ide and the 
banks of Rivers, and if the fruit fall into the water, the 
fiſh eating thereof will certainly dye 5 nay though It -CONtj. 
nue long in the water, yet will 1t not rot, but 1s Cover'g 
with falt-peter, which-gives 1t a ſolid cruſtineſs, as if it Were 
petrify'd. In thoſe IfJands where this Tree grows 1n abun- 
dance the Snakes are venemous, it being ſuppoſed by ſome, 
that they ſometimes ſuck the fruit of it : Nay the Crabs which 
feed under theſe Trees contra a dangerous quality from 
them, as we faid elſewhere ; and many have been ſick after 
the eating thereof: Whence it comes, that when thele fruits 
fall to the ground, ſuch as are careful of their health will for- 
bear the eativg of Crabs. 

Yet do not the -Snakes or Crabs wholly live on this fruit, 
but feeding under the Tree they draw the infection thcreot to 
themſclves, eſpecially if they ſuck the venome of its fruit. It 
may well be, that what is mortal to ſome creatures is not ſo to 
all ; and that theſe Inſc&s often feeding on this poyſon, do by 
cuſtom and continuance turn 1t into their ſuſtenance, as ts re- 
ported of Mithridates : And fo they may infect ſuch as eat 
thereof, receiving themſelves no hurt thereby. | 

Under the bark of the trunk and boughs of thete Trees 
there 1s contained a certain glutinous water, which is white az 
milk, extremely malignant and dangerous : T here bcing ma- 
ny ot them along the high-ways, it one ſhould carelefly break 
one of their branches, that miik or rather poyſon comes forth, 
and falls upon him : IF it light on his ſhirt, it makes an ugly 
ſtain as if it were burnt if on the ſkin, and the place b« not 
immediately waſh'd, it will be all bliſtered : bur if it ſhujd 
chance that a drop of this cauſtick and venemous water ſhuuld 
fall into the cye, it will cauſe an inſupportable inflammation, 
and the party ſhall loſe his ſight tor nine days, after which he 
will have { ne caſe, 

The dew, or rain-water, having continu'd a while on the 
leaves of theſe Trees, produces the ſame effe&, and if it ſhould 
light on the ſkin, it would ſcorch it like Aqua-fortis : So that 
It 15 almoſt as bad as the drops of rain falling under the Line, 
which are ſo contagious, as thoſe who have felt them affirm, 
that if they fa]l on the hands, face, or any uncover'd part of 
the body, there immediately riſe up bladders and bliſters with 
much pain; and if the party do not preſently ſhift his cloths, 
his body will be tull of wheals all over ; not to mention the 
Worms which arc bred in the cloths. 

Nay the very ſhade of theſe Trees is prejudicial to pe 
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and if a man reſt himſelf under them, the whole body fvells 
after. a ſtrange manner. Pliny and Plutarch mention a Tree of 
Arcadia no leſs dangerous ; and thoſe who have travell'd into 
the Eaſt-Indics aftirm,that there is an herb named Sapony,which 
cauſes their death wholye upon it. But what heightens the il] 
quality of the Aanchenillo-Tree, is, that the meat drefs'd with | 
a fire made of its wood derives a certain malignity from It, | 
which burns the mouth and throat. 

Nor are the Savages of theſe I{lands 1gnorant of the nature 
of the Mancherillo ;, tor the compoſition wherewith they are 
wont to poyſon their arrows hath in It, among other ingredi- 
erts, the milk of this Tree, and the dew falling from it, and 
the juice of the fruit. 

To cure, in a ſhort time, the ſwelling and bliſters rifing on 
the body aficr terping under the ſhade of theſe Trees, or 
receiving t|:c rain or dew falling from their branches, as al- 
ſo thoſe occalion'd by the milk within the bark, tecqutſe 
muſt be in1i-<diately made to a kind of Snails, whereof we 
have ſpoken beforc, under the name of Soxldzers, and let 
the party take a certain cleer water which is contain'd with- 
in their ſhell, and apply it to the place affected : this remedy 
immediatcly allays the venome of that ſcorching liquour, 
and puts the party out of all danger : The oyl extracted 
without fire from the ſame Snail operates the ſame effe&. 
But if any ſhall happen to eat of the fruit of theſe venemous 
Trces, he muſt uſe the remedies preſcribed hereafter, to ex- 
pell the venome of Serpents, and all other poyſons. 
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IWOOD-LICE. 


Here is alſc a kind of Ant, or worm, which hath a lit- 

tile black ſpot on the head, all the reſt of the body 
being white : They are bred of rotten wood, and thence 
{ome call then: Wood-lice : Their bodies arc ſofter then thoſe 
of our ordinary Ants, and yet their tooth is ſo ſharp, that they 
gnaw wood, and get into ſuch coffers as lye neer the ground : 
And in Icfs then two days, if they be not deſtroy'd, there will 
get in ſuch abundance, that linen, cloaths, paper, and what- 
cver 1s within them will be eaten and devoured ; nay they 
gnaw and eat the poſts which ſuſtain the ordinary hutts, inſo- 
much that if ſome courſe be not taken they will at laſt fall 
down. 

To prevent the breeding of theſe Inſects, and the miſchief 
done by them, there are theſe cautions : At the building of 
houſes not to leave apy wood on the ground to rot, out of 
which they may breed : To burn the ends of thoſe pieces of 
wood that are planted in the ground : As ſoon as any of them 
are perceiv'd, to caſt ſcalding water into the holes which oy 

ave 
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have made : To hang up Cheſts and Coffers jn theair with 
cords, as they are forc'd to do in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-In- 
dies, that they may not touch the ground : And Jaſtly, ro keep 
the rooms very clean, and Jeave nothing on the ground. It 
hath alſo been obſerv'd, that the rubbing of' their haunts with 
the oyl of that kind of Palma-Chriſti wherewith the Negroes 
rub their heads to avoid vermine, hath prevented their com- 
ing any more that way, The oyl of Lamantiz hath the fame 
efte&. and if it be poured on their rendezvouz, which 1s a 
kind of Ant-hill made up of their own ordure, and faſten'd a- 


bout the forks which ſuſtain the hutts, they 1mmediarely for- 
ſake it. 


a 


RAVETIS. 


' A Nother dangerous vermine are the Ravets, of which there 

are rwo kinds : The bigger are almoſt like Locuſts, and 
of the ſame colour ; the others are not halt as big : Both 
kinds have their walks in the night-time, get into Cheſts if 
they be not very cloſe, foul all things wherever they come, 
and do miſchief enough, yet not fo much, nor in ſo ſhort a 
time, as the Wood-lice. They are called Ravets, becauſe 
like Rats they ynaw whatever they come at - They are no 
doubt the ſame which de Lery calls Aravers, according to the 
Language of the Braſtlians, This vermine hath a particular 
malice to Books, and their covers. The Wood-lice are as 
good, it they can get ar them 3 but they are to be commend- 
ed in this particular, that they have a reſpect for the letters, 
and only nibble about the margents ; for whether they can- 
not away with rhe ink, or for tome other reaſon, it muſt be 
an extraordinary famine that thall torce them to feed on the 
impreſſion, or writing : Eur they are very great levers of 
hnen above any thing, and 1f thcy can get into a Cheſt, 
they will dctite but one night ro make work enough for 
many Scmpltretles tor a month. 

As to the Kiwets, though they be not fo quick at their 
work, yet they ſpare nothing but fi]k and cotton-(tufts ; 
nay they have no ftomach to filk or cotton even while it 1s 
raw ; infomuch that if the Cheſts be hung up in the air, and 
the cords be done about with cotton, as ſoon as they tind their 
little teer faſten'd in it, they immediately endeavour to get 
away, and turn ſomewhere elſe. Such as dwell in houfes of 
brick or ſtone are not troubled with the Wooud-lice, but with 
all their care they have much ado to avoid the miſchict done 
by the Ravets: Yet hath it been found by experience, that 
they cannot endure ſweet ſcents, and that they would not 
w1llingly-get into Cheſts made of Cedar, and thoſe excellent 
{wect woods which are common in all rheſe Hflands. At C on 
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they put the pedeſtalls of Cabinets in veſlels full of water, to 
prevent the creeping up of the Ants. This eaſe ſecret might 
pReey the ſame effect in the Caribbies to keep off the Wood- 
1 


ce and Ravets, nay alſo the” Ants, which are there alſo ex- 
tremely troubleſome. 


CHEGOES. 


Ut what is moſt to be feared in all theſe Iſlands is a certain 

kind of little worm, no bigger then a hand-worm, which 
breeds 1n the duſt, in the ſweepings caſt out into the dung- 
hill, and ſuch-unclean places: Theſe are commonly- called 
Chegoes. They get into peoples feet, and under the nails of 
their toes; but 1t they get any further, and are not taken a- 
way in time, they will get into all the other parts of the bo- 
dy. At firſt they only caule a little. itching, but having once 
got through the ſkin, they cauſe an inflammation in the place 
affected, and though very little when they entred it, come in 
time to be as big as a pea, and produce abundance of nits, 
which may breed others ; and ſo many times ulcers are bred 
in the places whence they are taken. 

The Savages, as they relate who have liv'd among them, 
have a certain gum, wherewith having rubb'd their feet, eſpe- 
cially under the nails, they are not annoy'd with this vexmine : 
But ſuch as know nat that ſecret are advis'd to have their feet 
ſearch'd by: thaſle who have the ſkill to diſcover and take 
out thoſe dangerous Inſects, as ſoon as they feel the leaſt itch- 
ing 3 at which work the Indians are very expert and fortu- 
nate. Thoſe who take out theſe Chegoes muſt have a care 
that they break not the 'bag wherein they are encloſed ; 
which it they do, ſome of their little egges will remain be- 
hind, which will infallibly breed others. It 1s conceived al- 
{o, that the Roxcou, which the Caribbians uſe to make them- 
ſelves more beautiful, more nimble, and more active to run, 
hath a ſecret vertue to keep off all theſe vermine. 

It is allo a good remedy often to ſprinkle ſalt-water a- 
bout the room 3 not to go bare-foot; to wear ſtockings of 
Goats-leather 3 and to keep ones ſelf very clean : For com- 
monly only ſuch as are. careleſs of themſelves, and {lovenly, 
are much troubled with them. Theſe little worms are the 
lame with thoſe which the Braſilians call Tos, and ſome other 
Indians Nrgas. 

Thoſe who have Ulcers cauſed by theſe little worms, either 
for want of taking them out {kilfully or in time, are among 
the French «alled Malingres, Theſe Ulcers come a)ſo many 
times after ſome little feratching, which at firſt ſeems to be little 
or nothing : But afterwards, the party may well wonder to 


ſee it as big as the palm of a mans hand ; for the Ulcer __ 
ave 


have its courſe : Nay ſome of rhem, though little, yet are ye- 
ry hardto be cured. © Of theſe Ulcers there are two kinds z 
one round, the other uneven: The round Ulcer is harder to 
cure then the other, for it is encompaſs'd with dead fleſh, which 
makes it the worſe; for till that dead and looſe fleſh be remo- 
ved, the Ulcer cannot be cured: Therefore as often as the 
wound is dreſs'd, that dead fleſh muſt be quite cut away, which 
cauſes extraordinary pains. 

\ Among the remedies for the healing of theſe Ulcers,there are 
uſed Verdi-greece, Aqua-forss, the ſpirit of Vitriol, and burnt 
Allom, which eat away the dead fleſh: They uſe to the ſame 
end the juice of the lefler Citron, which 1s extreamly ſharp. 
and when the wound is foul, it makes it clean, and look well : 
True it is, the pain which the party feels when the wounds 
rubbed therewith is ſo great, that he would rather pitch on 
any of the other remedies z but they do not heal (o ſoon: 
There 1s alſo an Unguent made of common honey, a little ſharp 
Vinegar, and the powder of Verdi-greece, which cures Ulcers 
in a ſhort time: And to prevent them, let not any one make 
fight of the leaſt hurt or ſcratch that happens in any part of 
the body whatſoever, eſpecially the feet or legs, but to apply 


a plaiſter thereto, to take away the heat which may be in the 


wound ; andincaſe there be no other remedy procurable, to 
put ſome Tobacco-leaves to it, and to uſe the juice of Citron 
and Vinegar, to take away the itch which remains after the 
ſtinging of the _— and the Maringozns, rither then to 

make uſe of the nai)s 
In the f1xth Chapter of this Hiſtory, we ſaid there were Ser- 
pents and Snakes in the Iflands of Martinico and St. Alouſta, 
which have a dangerous venom :' We ſhall here aflign the Re: 
medies which may be ſucceſsfully uſed in order to the taking 
away thereof. Inthe firſt place, be it obſerv'd, that they are 
to beuſed both inwardly and outwardly : Inwardly to comfort 
the heart, and diſiipate the venemous quality which might pre- 
vail over it, there are ſucceſsfully uſed Treacle, Mithridate, 
the Contection of Alkermes, Egyptian-Balm, Peru-Balm, Rue, 
Scordium , Scorzonera , Vipers-graſs, Angelico, and Contra- 
hierva : But above all, the party ſtung mult take down ia a lit- 
tle Burrage-water, Bugloſs-water, or ſome other liquor, the 
powder of the Liver and Heart of Vipers, the weight of a 
Crown-piece : In a word, he muſt uſe all thoſe things which 
tortihe the heart, and revive and refreſh the ſpirits : Outwardly 
there areto be applyed all the Remedies which have the vertue 
to draw and diſperſe all manner of venom : Such are Cupping- 
glaſſes apply'd upon the ſcarified wound, as alſo all hot and at- 
tractive Medicaments, ſuch as are Galbanum, Ammoniacum, 
the tomentation of wine boil'd with the root of Dragon-wort, 
or the Jeaves of Mug-wort, Garlick, Onions, Figeons dung, ar 
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blood of Land-Tortofes dry'd ard reduc'd -to/powder, and 
the hike. | | 

It is alſo not only requiſite, but very ſafe, as ſoon as may be 
to bind up the inember affected, a little above the (place where 
the party was ſtung, and immediately'to makean inciſion, nay 
indeed to take away the piece, or at leaſt, as ſoon as it is ſcarj- 
fi'd to apply thereto the outermoſt feather of a Chicken or Pi- 
geons wing to take away thevenom 3 and that Chicken'or Pi- 
geon being dead, to take another, till there be no venom. left to 
be drawn. 

It were alto to be wiſh'd, that all the Inhabitants of the Ca- 
ribbies were furmth'a with that excellent Antidote, approved 
in ſo many places mFrarce, which is known under the famous 
name of Orvietan, and fold at Paris at the New-bridge end, in 
the ſtreet called Kxe Dauphine, at the ſign of the Sun: For that 
admirable ſecret, among many other rare qualities, hath the 
vertue to drive away the venom of all ſorts of Serpents, and to 
allay the force of the [ſtrongeſt poylons ; Such as have been 
ſtung by venemous Serpents are to ule it thus. 

Take of it abowt the brgwels of a Bean, diflolv'd in wine; 
and after foarification made on the place ſtung, and drawing 
blood by the" Cuppimpaglais, apply thereto a little Orvietam, 
and let care be taken thac the Patient be kept awake at leaſt for 
twelve hours afrer. This ſovereign remedy loſes nothing of its 
goodneſs, though it be kept many years, ſo it be put up in a 
place not too hot, where it may be dry'd up}; and it itbe, ie 
may be reduc'd to its confiſtence with Mel roſatum ; it may be 
alſo had in powder. 

As tothe diet to be obſerv'd during the uſe of this remedy ; 
the Patient muſt abſtain from all meats that enflame the blood, 
or cauſe melancholy + He muſt alfo forbear purging and bleed- 
ing, for fear of drawing the venom inward 3 unleſs ſome of 
the noblex parts be in danger, in which cafe he may purge 
abundantly, and uſe baths, and things good to open the pores, 
ad cauſe ſweating. 

-If a perfon be reduc'd to ſuch an extremity as that none of 
the forementioned Antidotes can be procured, let him make 
uſe of this which is very common and eaſily got : Let him who 
hath been bitten or ſtung by any venemous creature immedi- 
arely eat the rind of a raw Gitron, for 1t hath the vertue to ſe- 
cure the heart from the venom : if 1t may be done, the place 
hutt muſt be bound as hard as eanbe endured, a little above 
the biting or ſtinging ; then it muſt be ſcarifi'd, and let there 
be often apply'd theretoa mans faſting ſpittlez and if the beaſt 
which hath done the miſchief can be had, cur off the head of 
it, and pound it till it be reduc'd to a kind of Unguent, which 
muſt be apply'd hot to the wound : This is the ordinary reme- 


_ dy nſed by the natural Inhabitants of Braſi/ to free themſelves 
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from the violent poyſoncf that dangerous and monſtrous Ser- 
pent, which in their Language they call Boicznininga, and the 
Spaniards Caſcavel. | 

The laſt Letters we receiv'd from Martinico aſſure us, that 
ſome conſiderable families lately come from Braſ#l with their 
Negroes to live in that Iſland, acquainted the Inhabitants with 
ſeveral Herbs and Roots growing in the Caribbies, as well as 
Braſil, which are excellent to allay the venom of all kinds of 
Serpents and poyſond Arrows. 

The forementioned remedies may alſo be uſed againſt the 
venom of the Becwne, and all the other dangerous fiſhes. They 
may alſo be ſucceſsfully employ'd to prevent the pernicious et- 
feQs of the juice of Manyoc, the Manchenilo-tree, and the ſting- 
ing of Waſpes, Scorpions, and all other venemous Inſects. 


SE A-FOAM. 


Hoſe who go a fiſhing, or to waſh themſelves in the Sea, 
do ſometimes meet with a certain foam which the wind 
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\ blows to and fro like a little bladder, of a purple colour, of a 


different figure, and beautiful to the eye 3 but what part ſo- 
ever of the body it ſhall ſtick to,it immediately cauſes in it a very 
grievous pain, extreamly ſharp and burning : The readieſt re- 
medy that can be apyly'd to alleviate that ſtinging pain, 1s, to 
anoint the place affefted with the oyl of the Acajou-xut, 


the other. 


RATS. 


Iceand Rats were creatures heretofore unknown to the 
Caribbians ; but now fince the coming in of ſo many 

Ships to thoſe Iflands, and the caſting away of divers of them 
inthe very Roads, where they afterwards rot, they. haye got 


to land, and are ſo multiply'd, that in ſome places they do abun- 


dance of miſchief among the Potatoes, Peaſe, Beans, and par- 
ticularly that kind of Wheat which is called Turkey-wheat : 
Nay did not the Snakes deſtroy them, and ſearch for them in 
their holes under ground, in the clefts of rocks, nay even in 


"the coverings of houſes, which confiſt of Palm-leaves, or Su- 


gar-canes, 1t would no doubt be a very hard matter to ſecure 
Proviſions from them. Now indeed there are Cats in theſe 
Iflands, which give them no quarter ; nay, Dogs are taught to 
hunt them, and it is no ſmall diverſion to ſee how ſubtle they 
are to find them out, and expert in the hunting and killing 
of them. 
Nor is this inconvenience particular to the Caribbies ; nay 
it 15 much worſe in Pernz for Garcilaſſo, in his Royal Commen- 
 Fary, 
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tary, affirms, that theſe peſtilent creatures being extreamly 
numerous in thoſe parts commit very great ſpoils, ranſackin 
the places through which they paſs, making the Fields deſo- 
late, and gnawing the Fruits even to the ſtalks, and roots of 
the Trees. ; 

The Inhabitants of the Iflands have an invention which they 
call Bala, to keep the Rats from eating their Caſſava, and 
other Proviſions. This Balaz is a kind of round hurdle, or 
haply ſquare, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtakes, on which they place 
the Caſſava after it hath been dried 1n the Sun - It 1s faſten'd at 
thetop of the Hut, hanging down by a_Witth or Cord ; and 
that the Rats may not come down along the Cord, and ſoget 
to the Balan, they put the Cord through a ſmooth gourd which 
hangs looſe in the mid(t of it, fo that the Rats being come to 
that place, being not able to faſten their feet init, and fearing 
the motion of the Gourd, are afraid to venture any further : 
Were it not for this ſecret, the Inhabitants would find it a hard 
taſk to keep their proviſions. 

Thus hath the wiſe Author of Nature been pleas'd, by an 
admirable equipollence of perfections and imperfeftions, that 
thoſe Countries which have ſome advantages above others 
ſhould alſo be ſubject to thoſe inconveniences that are not to be 
found elſewhere. Thus hath the Divine Providence, whoſe 
buſineſs it is liberally to ſupply the exigencies of his Creatures, 
plac'd the preſervative neer the poyſon, the Remedy walking 
as it were hand in hand with the Diſeaſe, and ſo laid open to 
Man the inexhauſtible Treaſures of Grace and Nature, to ſe- 
care him againſt the injuries of Air, the outrages of the Sea- 
ſons, the violence of Poyſons, and whatever the Earth pro- 


duces that is moſt dangerous, ſince it became envenomed by 
the firſt Tranſgreſhon. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
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Of the Eftabliſhment of thoſe Inhabitants who are Stran- 
gers in the Iſlands of S. Chriſtopher, Me vis, Garde- 
loupe, Martinico, and ſome other Iſlands of the Ca- 

ribbies. 


ee N the precedent Diſcourſe we have given a 
D full account of whatever might relate to 
the Natural Hiſtory of the Caribby-Iflands : 
our defign leads us now to that part of thc 
Hiſtory which we call the MORAL. 
wherein we are to treat of the Inhabitants 
SSQ of the ſaid Iflands, of whom we have ec- 
calionally made mention in the Deſcription we have given of 
thoſe places in the precedent Book. In the firſt place we ſhall 


[pcak of thoſe Inhabitants thereof who are Strangers, or Exro- 
pears, 
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peans,yet only fo far as the proſecution of our Deſign requires; 
which having diſpatch'd, we ſhall deſcend to a more large and 
particular conſideration of the Indians, the natural and origi- 
nary Inhabitants of the Country ; a taſk which requires a more 
ample deduttion, and a more exa@ and curious diſquiſition, 
upon this preſumption, that there hath yet been very little 
publiſh'd upon that ſubject. : 

The Spaniards, grounding their Title upon the Donation 
-* of Pope Alexander the ſixth, and ſome other apparent Rea- 
ſons and Pretences, preſume that the right of Navigation into 
the late diſcover'd part of the World, which is call'd America, 
and of eſtabliſhing and ſetling Colonies there, whether it be 
in the Continent, or in any of the Iflands, properly belongs to 
them, excluſively to all others. But not to urge that the vani- 
ty of that arrogant preſumption 1s ſufficiently diſcover'd of it 
ſelf, and that it would prove a great digreſſion from the deſign 
of our Hiſtory to engage our ſelves in a particular diſquiſition 
of that Controverſie, we need only ſay, that Bergeroy, a learn- 
ed and curious Authour, hath ſo exaQtly handled this Queſtion, 
and fo cleerly ſhewn the abſurdity of that chimerical pretence, 
in his Treatiſe of Navigations, that it would be loſt labour for 
us to inſiſt upon it, or to think of any thing new that can be 
produc'd upon that account. Accordingly all Chriſtian Kings 
and Princes have always diſputed thar pretended Right with 
the King of Spain, as unanimouſly concluding that he had un- 
juſtly attributed the ſame to himſelf : Nor have they engag'd 
againſt him only by words and writings, but have effeCtually 
proſecuted their own pretenſions, and from time to time ſent 
Fleets into 4merica to ſetle Plantations there, and to take into 
their poſleſhon ſeveral parts of that new World ; wherein the 
moſt ſucceſsful have been the Ezgliſh, the French, and the 
Dutch. 

But it1s to be obſerv'd, that of all the Colonies which theſe 
three European Nations have planted in Awerica, thoſe that 
ſetled themſclves in the Caribby-Iflands are of greateſt account, 
and the moſt frequented by Merchants, as being the moſt ad- 
vantageous upon the ſcore of Trade. The Erghih and French, 
as may have been noted in the firſt Book of this Hiſtory, are 
the moſt conliderable in thoſe parts, and have divided between 
them the greateſt, the richeſt, and the moſt populous of all 
thoſe Iflands. | 

We may further affirm it as a thing generally known, that 
theſe Nations have not in their ſeveral eſtabliſhments follow'd 
the inhumane and barbarous maximes of the Spaniards, nor 
after their example unmercifully exterminated the originary 
Inhabitants of the Country; for if they found any of them 10 
actual poſjeſſion of the Lands where they liv'd, they have for 
the molt part preſerv'd them therein, and contrafted ag 
wit 
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with them. Yet muſt it be acknowledg'd that the the Carib- 
bians have had very great differences with the Exgliſh, and 
that the ſaid differences have continu'd a long time; but the 
ground of their quarrels proceeded from ſome occaſions of 
diſcontent which , the Caribbians receiv'd from ſome particular 
perſons of that Nation, which repreſented in a Body hath dif- 
approv'd their procedure, and upon all emergencies. hath ex- 
preſs'd it ſelf ſo far diſlatisfh'd therewith, as to deſire that they 
ſhould be treated with the ſame humanity, moderation, and 
Chriſtian mildneſs, as thoſe greater and flouriſhing Colonies of 
Virginia and. New-England, that are under the juriſdiction of 
the ſaid Eng, have hitherto us'd towards the natural Inhabi- 
tants of that part of America which lies more Northerly, where 
they haveeſtabliſh'd themſelves ; for it is known that the Eng- 
liſh hold ſo ſacred and perfect a correſpondence with them, as 
hath opened a way for their inſtruction in the Myſteries of 
Chriſtian Religion, and the planting of a great number of fair 
Churches amongſt thoſe poor Barbarians. KS. 
But above all, this is moft, certain, that when the French 
eſtabliſh'd themſelves in the Iſlands; of Martirico, Gardeloupe, 
and Granada, it was done,with the confent of the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons among . the . Caribbians, who thereupon diſ- 
own'd thoſe of their Country-men who would have obſtructed 
the ſaid eſtabliſhment : Nay ſuch was their earneſtneſs therein, 
that they employ'd all their Forces and Councils to oppoſe the 
deſigns of the others, and-to ſecure the French inthe peaceable 
poſleſſion of what they had before granted them. This pro- 
ceeding abſolutely clears the French of being guilty of the 
ſame violences: which .are .charg'd upon the Spaniards, and 
makes it appear, that the ſetlement of the former in thoſe 
Iflands was: not like that of the latter in thoſe places where 
they have the opportunities to eſtabliſh themſelves. Andif it 
be objeCted to the French, that they have forc'd the natural In- 
habitants our of S. Chriſtophers and Gardelowpe, and that even at 
this preſent there isa War between the ſaid Nation and thoſe 
of Martinico,.it may he anſwer'd, that when the French peo- 
pled theſe Iſlands, they propos'd to themſelves no other defign 
then the edification and iofbradion of thoſe poor Barbarians, 
and that if coritrary to their firſt intention they had been forc'd 
to uſe a ſevere hand towards ſome particular perſons, and to 
treat them as enemies, they were themſelves the occaſion of 
their own misfortune, by being thefirſt Aggreſlors, and guil- 
ty of previous violations of the facred Laws of Alliance, which 
they had contra&ted with them, and engaging themſelves in 
ſanguinary counſels, ſuch as would have ſmother'd their Colo- 
mis erethey were fully ſetled, had there not been a timely di(- 
covery made thereof. , ' ”—_ | 
The Eregliſhand French Colonies had their beginning ,” the 
ame 
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ſametime, which was m the year One thouſand fix hundred 
t and five : Monſieur Defmambuc, a French Gentleman, 
of the ancient Houſe 'of Yauderop, and a Captain under the 
King of 'Frarce in the Weſtern Seas, and Sir Thomas Warner, an 
Englifh 'Gentleman, joyntly took poſſeſſion of the Hand of 
S. Chriſtophers on the ſame day, in the names of the Kings of 
France and Great Britain , his Maſters, that they might 
have a place of faferetreat, and a good Haven for the recepri- 
on of ſuch Ships of both Nations as ſhould be bound for Ame- 
rica; 'that Iſland being furniſh'id with all the advantages 
whereof we have given a full account inthe Chapter particu- 
larly hn'd by us for the deſcriprion of it z upon which ſcore 
it was vifited by the Spaniards, who often put in there for re- 
freſhments, both as they were inward and outward bound in 
their long Voyages: Nay ſometimes they left rheir ſick there 
to be look'd to by the Caribbiars, with whom they had made 
a peace upon thoſe terms. 

Theſe two Gentlemen therefore confidering with them- 
Telves, that if they were poſſes'd of that Conmntry they might 
the better incommodate their common enemy in America, the 
Spaniard, and have withall a convenient and ſecure habitation, 
Mm order to the eſtabliſhmentof the Colonies:they intended for 
thoſe Tflands, became Maſters of it, and left men therein to 
keep tt : But before they parted thence, having ſome grounds 
to fearthat there might be ſome ſecret intelligence between the 
Indians and the Spaniards, or that intheir abſence they might 


execute the reſolution, which by the perſwaſton of certain Sor- - 


cerers (a fort of people in great eſteem among the Indiazs) 
they had undertaken, which wasto put to death all the Strang- 
ers who were come into their Country, they in one night rid 
their hands of all the moſt factious of that Nation, and not 
long after forc'd all the reſt, who had got together into feve- 
ral Bodies, and intended to ſtand upon their guard, to retire to 
ſome other places, and to leave thatto their diſpoſal. 


Things being thus order'd, Deſwambuc returns into France, 


and Sir Thomas Warner into Englend, where their conqueſt and 
all their proceedings thereupon were approved by the Kings 
their Matters; and having obtained a permiftion to carry over 
lome recruits of men, they came back to the I{land in the qua- 
ity of Governours and Lieutenants, under the Kings of France 
and Great Britany. | 

But Deſnambnc before he went over to cultivate and prole- 
cnte his conqueſt imagin'd to himſelf, that the moſt likely 
way to have a powerful ſapport in France, ſuch as ſhould con- 
cern it felf in the preſervation of that Iſland, and ſo to ſecure 
and promote his deſigns, would beto get together a Company 
of perſons of Authority, which ſhould have the direction and 


ſigniory of the ſaid Iſland, and what others might Werwares 
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be conquer'd and reduc'd under the juriſdiftion of the King of 
France; upcn this proviſion, that the ſaid Company ſhou!d 
have a care, and make it their earneſt buſineſs to ſupply the Co-. 
lony with men for the keeping and cultivation of-itz as alſo 
with Ecclcitalticks to be maintain'd by allowances from the 
ſaid Company 3; and laſtly to build certain Forts there for the 
ſecurity of the Inhabitants, and to furniſh them with Canon, 
Powder, and all forts of Ammunition; in a word, to main- 
tain a ſufficient Arſcnal, wherein ſhould be all things in readi- 
neſs to oppoſe the Enemy. | 
This Company, or Society, was eſtabliſh'd in-the moneth of —- 
oFoter, 1n the year of our Lord, one thouſand fix hundred 
twenty andfix, as well for the Government of S. Chriſtophers, 
35 thoſe other I{lands which are adjacent thereto, and was ap- 
prov'd by the King of France. Since that time it hath been 
further covfirm'd, and favour'd with ſome new Conceflions, 
and very advantageous priviledges obtain'd from his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty the eighth of March, one thouſand fix hundred 
forty and two, for all the Iſlands of America lying between the 
tenth and thirtieth degree on this ſide the Equator. 
Deſnambuc having thus order'd his affairs in France, returns 
to S. Chriſtophers with a recruit of three hundred men. which 
the Gritlemen of the Company newly erected had raiſed, in 
ord+r to th: atvancement of that Colony : He brought over 
a0 along with him a conſiderable number of gallant Volun- 
teers, wholook'd on it as no ſmall honour to run fortunes with 
ſo faraous an Adventurer, and to participate of his honourable 
hazards, out of a confidence in proceſs of time of reaping the 
fruit of his Conqueſts. They got all ſafely to S. Chriſtophers, 
about the beginning of the year, M.DC.XXVII. and though 
they had ſuffered much during their Voyage, and were moſt of 
them either fick or much weakned, yet were they not diſcou- 
ng 'd by thoſe difficulties, but reflecting that the nobleſt enter- 
prifes are many times attended by great inconveniences, and 
that Roſes cannot be gather'd without thorns, they immedi- 
ately fell to work, and having in a ſhort time learn'd of thoſe 
whom they found in the Ifle what they were todo in order to 
their ſurther eſtabliſhment, they behav'd themſelves anſwera- 
bly to the generous deſigns of their Captain, who on his part 
more and more encourag'dthem by words and example. 
How the IfJand was to be divided between the two Nations 
had been defign'd before that Voyage 3 but the particular Ar- 
ticles of the Diviſion were ſolemnly agreed to and concluded 
on the 13th of May, in the ſaid year, M. DC. XXVII. For to F 
the end that every one might employ himſelf with ſome afſſur- 
ance upon his own ſtock, and that no differences might ariſe 
Yetween the French and the Engliſh, M. Warner being return'd 
"rom Fnelaxd ſome time before the arrival of Deſnrambuc, 
F where 
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where he had alſo recommended his affairs to the direction of a 
Company which undertook the advancement of his enterpriſes, 
they divided the whole I{land between them , and ſet thoſe 
Boundaries to their ſeveral divifions, wi:ich are remaining to 
this day, but with this particular proviſion that Filhing and 
Hunting ſhould be equally free to the Inhabitants of both Natji- 
ons, and that the Salt-ponds, the more precious kinds of Tim- 
ber fit for Dying, or Joyners-work, Havens and Mines ſhould 
in like manner be common. 

Nay it was further agreed upon by -certain Articles con- 
cluded on-both ſides, that-a-good- correſpondence ſhould” be 
maintain'd b:tween them, as alſo for the preventing of all jea- 
louſfies, and avoiding the occaſions of diſputes and conteſtati- 
ons, which might eaſily ariſe between people of different hu- 
mours : J hcy turther made a Defenſive League for the my- 
tual rclicf of cach other, it occafion ſhould require, againſt the 
attempts of the common Enemy, or any other who ſhould en- 
deavour to diſturb the peace and quiet which they hoped toen- 
joy together in thoſe parts of the Country where they had 

lanted themſclves. 

Theſe things thus ſetled, the two Governours betray'd a 
certain emulation in carrying on the eſtabliſhment of their Co- 
lonies; inthe proſecution whereof 1t is moſt certain the Ergliſ 
had very conſiderable advantages above the French to compaki 
their deſigns : For beſides that-that Nation, which 1s as it were 
nurs'd up in the boſom of the Sea, can better eydure the hard- 
ſhip and inconveniences of long Voyages, and' is better versd 
in the making of new Plantations; the Company which was 
eſtablith'd at Lozdox for the management of that of S. Chriſto- 
phers. made ſuch generous proviſions, that at its firſt ſetlement 
it mi;cht be fupply'd with Men and Proviſions, ſuch as ſhould be 
n-ccftary for their ſubliſtence, and took fo particular a care of 
al: i|1ngys, that 1t was from time to time rcfreſh'd with new re- 
c:1:its, and whatever it might ſtand 1n need of at the begin- 
ning, that it viſibly profper'd and advanc'd while the French, 
which was unfurniſh'd with all thoſe affiſtances, ſeem'd to pine 
an! languſh, nay Indeed would have quite fallen away it the 
aticclion which it had for 1ts chief Director, and the high 
elteuni jt had conceiv'd of his valour had not kept it up. 

V tile theretorethe French Colony was reduc'd to theſe ex- 
trewitics, and in a manner ſubſiſted only by its courage, that 
of the Fzgl:ſh being in a good plight and condition, tpred it 
{c]t into a new one, which planted itſelf in the Iſland of Me- 
vis, which 1s divided trom S. Chriſtophers only by a ſmall arm of 
the Sea, as we have ſaid elſewhere: But it the ſmall number 
whereto the French were reduc'd permitted them not to make 
the like progretles , their Governour Deſnambuc had in the 
mean time the opportunity to make ſeveral ufetu] regulations 

for 
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for the better ſetlement of 1t : Of theſe we ſhall not think it 
beſides our deſign to inſert here ſome few of the principal Arti- 


cles, to the end the memory of them may be preciouily Pre- 


ſerv'd for the inſtruction of poſterity. 

In the firſt place, taking it into his conſideration, that b 
Peace and concord ſinall things come to be great, and that di- 
viſion diſtracts and diſperſes the greateſt, he ordered that all 
the Inhabitants of the I{]ſand who were ſubject to his jurifdicti- 
on ſhould maintain a perfect union among themlclves , and 
that he prels'd and recommended to them upon all occaſions 
as the Pillar of thetr little State, and the ſacred Channel through 
which rhcy were to expect the blefiings both of Heaven and 
Earth ob :ndantly to flow upon them: And whereas it is impol- 
ſible that in mutual converſation there ſhould not happen many 
things which migiit oftentimes offer ſome violence to that ami- 
cable correſpondence, if ſome preſent proviſion be not made 
to the contrary, he defired that ſuch differences might be with 
the {ooneſt either decided or ſmother'd, and all be recon- 
cil'd with meekneſs, and that it poſſible before the ſetting of 
the Sun, 

Another command of his was,that his people ſhould be faith- 
ful to their truſt, and free, and ſincere in all their affairs ; ob- 
liging and charitable towards their Neighbours, and as relig1- 
ous and punctual in the obſervance of the -promiſes they had 
made, as if they had been put into writing, and feal'd and de- 
liver'd before witneſſes, or Publick Notaries. 

And that their being continually employ'd about their Plan- 
tations might not cauſe them to forget the buſineſs of War, 
and out of a «diſtruſt they would degenerate in point of cou- 
rage, through along and undiſturbed quiet ; and that if occa- 
fion ſhould require they might be able to handle their Arms, 
and make uſe of them with dexterity, he appointed certain 
days for the exerciſing of them, that they might thereby be 
minded of the Rules of Military Diſcipline, and order'd, that 
though all profeſs'd the cultivation of the earth, yet that they 
ſhould have the generous looks and demeanors of Souldiers,and 
that they ſhould at all times have about them the Badges and 
Liverics of that kind of Life, and ſo never be ſeen out of their 
Quarter: without Fire-arms, or at leaſt a Sword. 

But if he rcquir'd them to be thus qualif'd, to the end that 
when occaſion ſerv'd they might make their enemies ſenſible 
of their valour and courage; he onthe other fide oblig'd them 
tobe mild and courteous one towards another, and that the 
ſtronger ſhould not take their advantages of the weaker. 
Thence it came that he made this commendable order, which is 
{ti}l in force in all thoſe Iflands 3 to wit, that Maſters ſhould 

not take Servants for any longer term then three years, during 


which time they ſhould be oblig'd to treat them with all gentle- 
. Y 4 neſs 
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neſs and moderation, and exact of them only ſuch ſervices as 
were rational and anſwerable to their ſtrength. 

Nay his care and tenderncls was very rematKkable towards 
ſuch as were newly brought Into the Country: To the end 
therefore that at their arrival they might .be ſupply'd with all 
things requiſite to ſecure them again(t the injurics of the air, 
and that their labour might not be hindred through want of 
convenient lodging, he defir'd, that as ſoon as the place which 
they had deſign'd for their building was uncover'd, all the 
Neighbourhood ſhould help them in the raiſing of it up : This 
commendable Inſtitution was ſo well receiv'd, and o carefully 
practiſed, that all the Inhabitants generally acknowledg'd the 
equity of it, and took a certain pleaſure in making a volunta- 
ry contribution of their pains and cares upon that occaſtun : 
Come went to cut down ſuch Timber as might be necc{lary ; 
others were to find Reeds and Palm-leaves for palizadoes and 
covcring 3 the ableſt ArchiteQts planted the forkes, raisd the 
couples, and faſten'd the covering, and all ſeem'd to be kindly 
concern'd in the work, ſo as that the narrow ſtructure was in a 
few days become tcnantable, yet without any charge to the 
owner, ſave only tolicc thoſe charitable afliſtants ſupply'd with 
the ordinary drink ©f the Country, as long as they were at 
Work upon his account, 

In fine, he hed a particular averſion againſt thoſe idle per- 
ſons who are baſchy content to live by the {weat and Jabuur of 
others, as the Drones do on the Hony which the laborious Bee 
had brought into the common Treaſury. But to retrive in 
our days alittle glimpſe of thc Golden Age, ſo much celebrated 
by the Ancients, he incited all the Inhabitants to be liberal, 
and apt to communicate to one another the goods which God 
had plentifulily beſtow'd on them, and to expreſs their charity 
and hoſpitality towards all thoſe who came to viſit tkem, that 
ſo there might afterwards be no occaſion to ſetle Inns and Vi- 
Ctualling-houſes among them, as being places which tor the 
molt part ſerv'd only for retreats to fJothtul, debauch'd, and 
diliolutc perions; and the diſorders and exceſles committed 
therein were lo great,as in time might haltcn the defolation and 
ruine of the whole Colony. 

Put while the Freych Governor was thus taken up with the 
ordering of his little Republick, and kept up the ſpirits of his 
people with the expectation of ſudden recruits, the Gentlemen 
of the Company not much diflering in conſtitution from many 
of that Nation who think of reaping as ſoon as they have dit- 
pos d.the feed jnto the ground, were for their parts in a contt- 
pual expectation of ſome Ships loaden with the richeſt and moſt 
precious Commodities of America, that lo they might be re- 
imburs'd with intereſt what they had laid out upon the firlt 
embarquing, and till that return were come, they tought of 
nothing 
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nothing leſs then running themſelves intv new charges. The 
Governor having ſeriouſly taken it into conſideration, that all 
the Letters he had ſent to thoſe Gentlemen upon that occaſion 
had not obtain'd any favourable anſwers from them, thought jt 
would be his beſt courſe,ere the Colony were reduc'd to greater 
extremities, to come over to them in perſon, and by a tlecond 
Voyage undertake-the ſollicitation of that relief, upon which 
the ſafety of their firſt advancements, and the ſubliſtence of 
the French in that I{land wholly depended. This good deſign, 
which the zeal he had for the glory of his Nation had inſpir'd 
him withall, prov'd as fortunate as he could have wiſh'd it : 
For bcing come to Paris, he was fo prevalent in repreſenting 
the importance and neceſſity of that Recruit to the Gentlemen 
of the Company, that they granted him three hundred men, 
and Ships furniſh'd with all neceflary Proviſions for their tran(- 
portation to.S., Chriſtophers. 

This Recruit ſo impatiently expected by the Colony, happi- 
ly arriv'd about the beginning of Azgxſt, MIDC.XXIX. dh 
was receiv'd with ſo great joy by them who had ſo long ſtood 
in need of it, that now they thought nothing ſhould obſtruct 
the execution of their deſigns. Bur it ſeems the proſperities of 
this life are of a ſhort continuance; they had hardly folac'd 
themſelves two months in the enjoyments of that happincſs, 
cre there comes upon them a powertul Fleet from Spain; Dome 
Frederick de Toledo, who had the command of it, had receiv'd 
expreſs order from his Catholick Majeſty, that before he fell 
down to the Havarnna, Carthagena, and the other more emi- 
nent Ports of Awerica, he ſhould touch at S. Chriſtophers, and 
force thence all the Ezeliſh and French, who had planted theim- 
{elves there ſome years before. 

The firſt act of hoſtility committed by this Naval force, 
which conſiſted of four and twenty great Ships of burthen, 
and fifteen Frigots, was the ſcilurc of ſome Ezeliſh Ships then 
lying at Anchor neer the [{land of Mewvis 3 which done, it came 
and caſt Anchor in the Road of S. Chriſtophers, within Cannon- 
ſhot of the Baſſe-terre, where Monſ. de Koſſey had the command 
in chief, The Forts of both the Colonies were not yet in ſuch 
a condition as to ſtand out a fiege, they were unfurniſh'd with 
Proviſions, and all the Ammunition, as to Powder and Shot, in 
the whole I{land could not amount to much ; nay though both 
the Nations ſhould have joyn'd all their forces together, yet 
could they not have oppos'd ſo great an Army - But their cou- 
rage in ſome meaſure ſupply'd all thoſe detects; for that the 
Encmy ſhould not brag of his having compalſs'd his deſigns 
without ſome oppoſition , Deſnambuc diſpatch'd out of the 
Cabes-terre, where he began to fortifie himſelf, all his molt ex- 
perienc'd Souldiers, in order to the rclief of the place which 
was threatned by the Enemy, and the Frgliſþ ſent thither four - 

ot their beſt Companies. | Theſc 
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Theſe Forces being come to the appointed Rendezyouz, 
were joyntly employ'd with the Inhabitants of that Quarter 
to intrench themſelves along the Sea-coaſt, to make a more yi- 
gorous reſiſtance againſtthe Enemy, and oppoſe his landing ; 
and no doubt they would have put him to ſome trouble, had 
they been well commanded. and that firſt earneſtneſs had not 
receiv'd ſome remiſhon by the + which ſo ſeiz d the heart of 
de Roſſey that he would have ſufter'd them to land, and make 
their approaches without any reſiſtance, 1f a young Gentleman, 
Nephew to Monſ. Deſnambuc, and elder Brother to Monſ. Par- 
quet the preſent Governour of Martinico, had not gct leave to 
paſs over the Works, and to engage the firſt Company of the 
Enemy that appear'd upon the ſands: He was ſeconded by 
ſome Volunteers, who would needs participate of the glory of 
that ation ; but he went before them all, both as to courage 
and reſolution;for he ſo gallantly engag d him who had the com- 
mand of the party, that he kill'd him, and ſeveral others of the 
moſt valiant about him, who had the confidence to make tryal 
of his valour : But being atterwards forſaken by thoſe who 
had follow'd himin rhar encounter, he was over-power'd by 
number, knock'd down, and carry'd into one of the enemies 
Ships, where after all remedies apply'd in order to his recove- 
ry hedy'd, to the great regret of both ſides, as bemoaning 
the misfortune of ſuch a miracle of generoſity and reſolution. 

During this encounter, which ſhould have been maintain'd 
with mr: gallantry by thoſe who were 1n actual poſſeſſion of 
the Iſland, the General of the Spaniſh Fleet immediately gave 
order, that all the Ships ſhould at the ſame time fend our their 
Shallops full of Souldiers well arm'd, which pota ſhore in very 
good order - This added not a little to the fright de Roſſey was 
in before, inaſmuch as being far from entertaining any thuughts 
of oppolition, out of a fear of being oppreſs'd by that multi- 
tude, he thought it his only way to make an honourable re- 
treat before his people were encompaſs'd of all ſides. This re- 
ſolution tumultuouſly taken was grumbled at by thoſe who 
wiſh'd the Enemy had more dearly bought the deſolation of 
their Colony 3 but ſuch a general conſternation was there in 
that fatal conjunCture, that it was carried, they ſhould take their 
way towards the Cabes-terre, and that there it ſhould be taken 
into futher conſideration what were beſt tobe done in order to 
the common ſafety. 

The Spaniard perceiving that the French had quitted their 
Fort and their Works without making any great reſiſtance, 
Imagin'd there might be ſome deſign in that retreat, and that 
It had been made purpoſely to draw him into ſome Ambuſcado 
laid for him in the Woods. This ſuſpicion kept him from pro- 
ſecuting his victory, and ſo occaſion'd his ſtay in the Quarter 
of the Baſſe-terre till he had a better account brought him of 
the 
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the ſtate of the whole Iſland, and himſelf had confider'd what 


wa's moſt expedient for him to do, in order to a more ſudden 
and pun&ual execution of his Commilſton. 

Whilethe Enemy continu'd in this ſuſpence, and confider'q 
with himſelt how to compals his deſigns with leaſt danger, 
Deſnambuc extreamly ſurpriz'd at fo fudden a change, and fo 
unexpected ſucceſs, endeavour'd to comfort his own people, 
and to encourage them to: expreſs their conſtancy in the ſup- 
porting of that miſcarriage. He thereupon took occaſion to 
remonſtrate to them, That the diſgrace was not paſt remedy; 
That 1t was nor to be imagin'd the enemy would ſtay in the 
[and ſo long as to force all the Inhabitants out of it; That he 
had affairs of greater weight, which call'd him elſewhere ;z That 
he would not eafily be drawn into the Foreſts, which it was ab- 
folutely neceſſary he ſhould paſs through ere he could come in- 
to his Quarter; That they might putthemſelves into ſuch a po- 
{ture of detence as ſhould not only give a check to his progreſs, 
but alſo torce him to (ignalize his invation with his own blood ; 
And Jaſtly, that there were in his way ſome places ſo fortifi'd 
by Nature, that a few men might force him to find his way 
back again. | 

This advice was very ſolid, and might have prevaiPd ſome- 
what with thoſe to whom 1t was glven, but the terror where- 
with their ſpirits were prepoſleſs'd, and the conſternation was 
{o general, that it was not weigh'd as it deſervd. Thebuſi- 
nels therefore being taken into deliberation, it was concluded, 
that the I{Jand ſhould be deſerted, and that the Colony ſhould 
tranſport it felt toſome other place which might give leſs occa- 
ſion of jealouſte to the Spaniard, and lye more out of the or- 
dinary courle of his Fleets. Deſnambuc forelceing that what 
pretence ſoever might be” made for the taking of that reſoJuti- 
on, it would {till be chargeable with ſomewhat of cowardice 
and baſcnets, ſuch as ſhould blaſt the opinion conceiv'd of the 
gallantry of the French, and of a ſudden ſmother the great 
hopes which ſome had of the advancement of their Colony, 
could not be pertwaded togive his approbation thereto. How- 
ever, though he were of a contrary ſentiment, that it might 
not be ſaid he forſook in ſo ſad a conjunGure thoſe whom he 
had brought thither through ſo many Seas and dangers, he 
comply'd with their humor, and embarqu d himſelf with them 
in certain Ships which chanc'd to be in the Haven; and foto 
avoid a greater diſorder, doing his own 1nclinationsa violence, 
he only aflur'd them that he ſhould one day reproach them 
with the little eſteem they made of his remon(\trances. 

The Quarters where the Eneliſh had ſetled themſelves were 
allo in a great diſorder ; they had intelligence brought them, 
that the enemy was become maſter of all the Baſſe-terrez That 
ec had demoliſth'd the Fortreſs of the French, atter he had - 
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mov'd the pieces that were in it ; That he had already burnt all 
their Huts. and made havock of all the Plantations of the Quar- 
ter. They were in perpetual expectation when he ſhould 
come, and fall on them with all his forces, and in that appre- 
henſion ſome endeavour'd'to make their eſcape by Sea, or ſhel- 
ter themſelves in the Mountains, while others ſomewhat more 
courageous were conſulting how to ſend Deputies to Do? Fre- 
deric, to entreat himto admit of ſome accommodation : But 
all the Anſwer they receiv'd, was an expreſs command imme- 
diately to depart the Ifland, which if they did not, they ſhould 
be treated-withall-the rigour which the Law of Arms permits 
to be uſed towards thok who againſt all right poſſeſs them- 


(elves of what belongs not to them. 


To facilitate the departure which Dow Frederic had ſo impe- 
riouſly commanded, he gave order that thoſe Ships which his 
Flect had taken away from the Exgliſh neer the I{land of Mewvis 
ſhould be reſtor'd to them, and that they ſhould embarque 
without any delay, and immediately ſet ſail for England. But 
whereas it was impoſlible thoſe Veſſels ſhould contain ſo great 
anumber of people, he permitted the ſuperaumerary to conti- 
nue in the Ifland til} they had a favourable opportunity for 
their tranſportation. 

Theſe things diſpatch'd, Dows Frederic weigh'd Anchor, in 
order to the continuation of his Voyage, but as ſoon as the 
Fleet was out of ſight, the Ergliſh who had been left behind in 
the Iſland began torally, and took areſolution courageouſly 
to carry on the ſctlement of their Colony. 

While theſe things were in agitation at S. Chriſtopheys, the 
French who had left it atthe beginning of the diſtraction had 
ſuffer'd ſo many inconveniences at Sea, partly through want of 
Proviſions, and partly by reafon of contrary Winds, that they 
were forc'd to put inat the I{lands of S. Martin and Montſerrat, 
afrer they had by the way touch'd at that of Aztego. They 
wiſh'd themſelves ſo happy, as that they might have ſetled in 
any of thoſe places; but they look'd on them as dreadful De- 
farts in compariſon of that out of which they had been ſo un- 
happily forc'd : The pleaſant Idea of that was ſtill before their 
cycs, it was the continual ſubject of their regret 3 and the de- 
I1ghttul remembrance of that pleaſant abode, to the recovery 
whereof they were by Divine Providence re-invited by ways 
unknown to them. rais'd in them a deſire to be inform'd what 
condition the Spaniard had left it in, ſince they were then fo 
neer it : To fatishe that commendable curioſity, they ſent one 
of their Ships to S. Chriſtophers, which returning gave them an 
account, that the Enemies Fleet was gone; and that the Ez- 
gliſh who were left behind were courageoully employ'd in re- 
building their Hutts, planting Proviſions, and repairing their 
deſolations. 


This 
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Being arrived there, every one reſum'd his former place, 
with arcſolution to make an abſolare ſetle ment 3 but the Fa- 
mine, which preſs d har. 1 upon th-m, would no doubt have 
check'd the progreis of all theſe promifing defigns, aad the 
would haye been cruſh'd by the <x:iraordinary labs U7> which 
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Barbouthos, Monntſerrat, Antego, and the Barbados, which are 
grown very numerous there, and famous for the Trade of the 
rich Commodities they are furniſh'd with, as may be ſeen by 
the particular deſcriptions we have given thereof 1n the prece- 


_ dent Book of this Hiſtory. 


What Colonies the Dutch have in the Caribby-I{lands were 
eſtabliſh'd ſome time after thoſe of the French and Exgliſh, and 
their eſtabliſhments were not upon the account of the States, 
but upon that of ſome particular Companies of Merchants, 
who, the better to carry on the Trade which they have in all 
the Iſlands whereof the Ezgliſh and French are poſleſs'd, were 
defirous to have ſome places of ſafe retreat for the refreſhment 
of their Ships. The moſt ancient of thoſe Coiomies which 
bave any dependence on the States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces, is that in the Iſland of S. Exſtace : It was eſtabliſh'd 
much about the ſame time that Sir Thomas Warner ſetled that 
of Mont-ſerrat, which was in the Year M. DC. XXXII. It is 
conſiderable upon this account, that it is a place naturally well 
fortify'd ; as alſo for the number and quality of the Inhabi- 
tants, the abundance of good Tobacco which it till yields; 
and for ſeveral other remarkable advantages, whereof we 
have given an account in the fifth Chapter of the former 
Book. 

Monſieur Deſnambuc expreſs'd no leſs earneſtnelſs and genero- 
ſity in the dilatation of his Colony'then other Nations did in 
that of theirs ; but having not been ſo ſeaſonably reliev'd as 
was requifite at the beginning, and his deſigns having been 
many times check'd by ſeveral unhappy obſtructions, he had 
this further diſpleaſure, to ſee divers of the moſt conſiderable 
I{lands poſſeſs'd by others before he was in a condition to put 
in for a ſhare, and dilate his Conqueſt beyond the limits of 
S. Chriſtophers. He had a long time before caſt his eye on that 
of Gardeloupe, as being one of the nobleſt and greateſt I{lands 
of all the Caribbies; but while he was taking order for the 
tranſporting of men thither, he was prevented in his defign by 
Monſieur de Þ Olive, one of the principal Inhabitants of his 
own Colony, who making his advantage of a Voyage he had 
made into France about ſome private atlairs of his own, as he 
pretended, joyn'd with Monſieur d# Pleſſzs, and fome Mer- 
Chants of Dzeppe, for the eſtabliſhment of a Colony there by 
Commiſſion from the Company which had the direction of 
the Iflands of America. | 

Theſe two Gentlemen being made joint Governours of the 
Iſland of Gardeloupe, and inveſted with equal authority, ar- 
riv'd there the 28 of June, M. DC. XXXV. with a Company 
of five hundred men, who preſently after their arrival were 
preſs'd with a famine, and divers diſeaſes, which took away a 
zreat mumber of them. It is concciv 'd that the former mil- 
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fortune happend t9 thvum upon this occation, that they, had 
planted themicive: at thur firfr landing in thoſe parts of the 
Hand whore the {oi wus molt barren, and unht for cultivati- 
On Of any 13 it, and taut they had uvon too hight grounds en- 
ter d into a War with the Carzbbians, the originary Inhabitants 
of the place, who might have plentitully furniſh'd them with 
moſt ot the provitions nceetlary tor their ſubliſtence at the be- 
cinning, ti] the carth and their own Induſtry had ſupply'd 
them butter. Dileaſcs were the conſequences of that unwhol- 
{ome nouriſhment which hunger torc'd them to make uſe of 
_for_ want of better : whereto this may be added, that the 
ground being not reduc'd to culture, the air was the more ca- - 
lily corrupted. 

Du Pleſrs reficcting on the misfortunes and inconveniences 
which daily f-ll one in the neck of another upon that unſetled 
Colony, and having juſt grounds to fear that other yet great- 
cr might liappen to it, took it fo much to heart, that he dyed 
oat of pure grict, 1n the ſeventh month after his arrival. The 
loſs of him was much regretted by all the French, who had 
always exprets'd-a great ſubmiſſion to his advice, and much 
love and refpect to his perſon. He was a man of ſingular pru- 
dence, of to atlable and obliging a dilpolition, that he gain'd 
the affections of all that treated with him. 

After tac departure of Monſteur du Pleſſzs, de Olive be. 
came f01: Governour. This latter was a Perſon of an humour 
as active and ſtirring as that of his Collegue was gentle and 
moderate ; and he ſo much harkned to the violent counſels of 
lomc reitleis ſpirits, who like ſo many peſtiJent Ear-wigs were 
continually putting him upon new projects, that he ſoon after 
engag'd himſelt in that fatal War againſt the Caribbians, which 
had a:moit prov'd the deſtruction of that newly-planted Co- 
lony. True it is, that at firſt he prefs'd fo hard upon them, 
as to force them to leave him the abſolutc potleſtion of Gar- 
deloupe ;, but in regard that to compals the detigns which he 
had fram'd to himlelf from the time of his arrival he was ne- 
ccſirated to commit ſeveral cruelties, fuch as the very Barba- 
rians themiclves would not have exercis'd upon their greateſt 
enemics, it p:ov'd ſuch a blaſt to his reputation, that the ap- 
provers of his conduCt were only ſome ſanguinary perſons and 
Deſpcradocs. 

The poor Caribbians which the Governour had forc'd out 
of the {land of Gardeloupe retreated into that of Dominico - 
Thoſe of the lame Nation who were polleſs'd of the latter 
entertain'd them kindly, and to give thema greater aflurancc 
how much they were ſenſible of their misfortune, they prot- 
ter 4 to jJoyn with them to revenge by the way of Arms the 

injury which bad been done them; a profier too obliging 
to be refus'd. Their forces being thus united, they made 
f ſeveral 
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ſeveral incurſions into Gardelowpe, ard became ſuch goads and 
thorns in the ſides of the French, that they were forc'd to 
pive over the culture of Tobacco, nay indeed the planting of 
thoſe proviſions which were neceflary for their ſubſiſtence, to 
the end they might always be in Arms,to prevent the attempts 
and deſigns of thoſe ſubtle enemies, whom they had by their 
own imprudence ſo much exaſperated againſt them. 

This cruel! War, which laſted neer four years, reduc'd the 
Colony to great extremities, and brought it to ſo deplora- 
ble a condition, that it was out of repute in all places; and 
upon its being continually peſter'd by the incurſions and de- 
predations of the irreconcileable Caribbians, it was conclu- 
ded to be at no great diſtance from its utter deſtruCtion, 
The French being brought to this lowneſs, it pleasd God 
that the Governour de [- 0live loſt his fight, whereupon the 
Gentlemen of the Company ſent over Monhieur Awber to be 
Governour of it, who remedied all the precedent diforders, 
appeas'd all troubles, and ſetled that Pcace which afterwards 
brought in Trading and plenty of all things; as we ſhall ſhew 
more at large in the third Chapter of this Moral Hiſtory. 

As ſoon as M. Deſnambuc had receiv 'd intelligence that Gar- 
deloupe was inhabited, he reſolv'd with the firſt convenience 
to ſerle himſclf in fome other of the beſt Tflands which were 
yet at his choice 3 and to prevent a ſecond ſupplantation, find- 
ing that he had about him a coufiderable number of reſolute 
perſons, and furniſh'd with all proviſions of War, and what 
was neceſlary for the belly, and all things requiſite for the 
proſecution of ſuch enterprizes, he went in perſon to take 
potlefſion of the Ifland of Aartinico, which having done, he 
left there for his Lieutenant Mr. dx Pont, and for Command- 
er in chief Mr. de la Vallee. Not long after dying at S. Chri- 
ſtopbers, he left all his Eſtate, and Titles cf what kind ſoe- 
ver, Which he had in Aartinico, which he hed peopled at 
his own charge, to M. Parquet his Neph-v., who 1s the pre- 
{ent Lord and Governour of it, as we heve faid elſewhere. 

This Gentleman was a perſon of much}; gallantry. of eaſte 
acceſs, tamiliar with all, and maſter of a h:vpy kind of 1n- 
ſinuation, ſuch as gently forc'd the love. ind obadicitice of 
thoſe who were under him. It is related of him, that the 
Engliſh having gone a little beyond the boundaries which by 
the mutual agreement concluded between both Nations had 
been ſet tor the diſtinftion of their ſeveral Quarters, he went 
to thoſe of the Ergliſh, attended by a (mall number of perſons, 
and ſpoke with the Erghſh Governour, who expected him 
with a conſiderable number of Souldiers : But he behav'd 
himſelf with ſo much courage and reſolution, and gave ſuch 
good reaſons, intermixt with menaces, for what he did, that 
the Ergliſh Governour granted him what he deſfir'd. T _ 
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cident ſhews how careful he was to preſerve the Rights and | 
Priviledees of his Nation ; and what he did then had this fur- 

ther conſequence, that the two Governours were ever after- 


wards very good friends. 


GHRAT. 14 


Of the Eſtabliſhments of the French in the Iſlands of 
S. Bartholomew, S. Martin, and Sante-Cruce. 


Fter the death of Monſieur Deſnambuc, one Monſieur du 
{ A Halde, who was his Lieutenant in that Government, was 
nominated to be Governour in Chief by the Gentlemen of the 
Company : But not long after, the ſaid du Halde coming over 
into France, Cardinal RKichelieu, whoſe care extended to the 
moſt remote places where the French had any thing to do, un- 
dertook the conſervation and advancement of that Colony in 
America, out of an endeavour to render the name of France 
as glorious in that part of the new World, as it was here. To 
carry on that deſign he thought it requiſite that the Iſlands 
ſhould be ſupply'd with a Governour accordingly : Having 
therefore ſome while ſought for a perſon fit for that Employ- 
ment, one eminent for his conduct, prudence, generofity, and 
the experience requiſite for ſo great a charge, he at laſt pitch'd 
upon Monlicur de Lonvil/ters Poincy Knight, a Gentleman of a 
very ancient Houle. 

The Cardinal preſented this excellent Perſon to King Lewis 
the XIII. who approving the choice, inveſted him with the 
Charge of Governour, and Lieutenant-General under his Ma- 
jeſty in the Iſlands of America: Whereupon Letters Patents 
were granted him in September M. DC. XXX VIII. That qua- 
lity had not becn given to any of thoſe who had preceded him 
in the Government of thoſe I{lands. 

In thc Year M. DC. XX XIX. the ſaid new Governour ſetting 
ſail from Dzep about the midſt of Jamnary, arriv'd about a 
month after at the Caribbies, and was firſt recetv'd at Martini- 
co by the Inhabitants in Arms. He afterwards went to Garde- 
loupe and S. Chriſtophers ; but his noblelt reception was at the 
Litter : All the French Inhabitants being 1n Arms receiv'd him 
in the quality of General with univerſa] applauſe, and he was 
conducted to the Church, attended by his Gentlemen and 
- Guards, where Te Deum was lung. 

Immediately upon his reception the IfNand began to put on 
2 new face, and within a ſhort time after things were viſibly 


ins d from better to better ; inſfomuch that he not my w 
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fyer'd but exceeded the exveciations of his Majeſty and the 
Cardinal. One of the firſt things he did, was to give order 
for the building of Churches in ſeveral Qaarters of the [{land: 
He took care that the Prieſts ſhould be well lodg'd and main- 
tain'd, that they might not be divertcd from the employments 
of their FunGion : He made ſuch provitions in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, as rendred it expeditious, and without Fees, by 
means of a Council conſiſting of the moſt prudent and experi- 
enc'd among the Officers of the Ifland : His vigilance reform'd 
and prevented the diſcrders which cahily creep 1n among per- 
ſons ſhuffled together from divers places, and. of difi-rent hy- 
mours: His prudence in compoſing and fetling matters of 
greateſt difficulty was equally admir'd by thole who were un- 
der his Government, and his Neighbours of other Nations, 
That greatneſs of mind, which ſucceſsfully guided him to the 
accompliſhment of all his deſigns, made him dreadful to all 
reſtleſs and diſ-ſatisfy'd ſpirits : His affability, cafineſs of ac- 
ceſs, and his kind entertainment towards Strangers, brought 
Trading and plenty into the Itland 3 and his goodneſs and libe- 
rality juſtly gain'd the hearts and affections of the Frexch : In 
a word, his Generoſity ſignaliz'd in many occurrences as well in 
France, during the noble Employments he had in his Majeſties 
Armies, as in America ſince his Government there, in the pre- 
ſervation, dilatation, and reduction of ſo many conſiderable 
places, wrought ſuch a terrour in the Spaniard, that he never 
ſince proftier'd to oppoſe his glorious Enterprizes. 

Having ſetled S. Chriſtophers in good order as to Trading, 
and all other Concerns, and made it the moſt flouriſhing 1- 
fland 05 all the Caribbzes, as we have repreſented it in the 
fourth Chapter of the precedent Book, he afterwards ex- 
tended the French Colony into thoſe of S. Bartholomew, S. 
Martins, and Santa Crace, whereof we have given an account 
In thcir proper places, yet ſo as we ſtill have many conſide- 

able circumſtances to deliver concerning the Conqueſt of 
the Iſland of Santa Cruce, which we ſhall here take occaſion 
to inſert. 

The liland of Santa Cruce hath buen ſubject to many Ma- 
ſters in a ſhoit time, and for many years together the Fngliſh 
and Dutch had ſome conteſtations about the propriety of it: 
Atlaſt they made a diviſion of it between them +; but in the 
Year M. DC. XLIX. the Frgliſh having obſcrv'd that they 
much «cxccedcd the Dutch in number. torc'd them to depart 
the Ifland. But they alſo continu'd not Jong Maſters of it ; for 
ſoon after the Spaniards who were Inhabitants of the 1fland 
of Porto-Rico made an incurſion into it, burnt their houſes, 
put to the ſword all the Freliſh they found in Arms, and or- 
der'd the reft with their baggage and wives to be tranſport- 
ed to the Barbouthosr. 7 
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Having tius laid the land defolate, as they were {erting | 
things in order for their returning aboard their Veſlels, and to 
tike their courſt back to Porto-Kico, there arrives thither a 
Ship trom the [{lanus of S. Exſtzace and S. Martins, wherein 
there were a coaliderable number of men, who having re- 
cciv'd intelligence of the defeat of the Engliſh, and imagining 
that the Spaniards were gone, woud have reviv'd the preten- 
{ions of the Dutch to that liland : but the Spaniards having the 
advantage, as being ten to one, the Dutch were forc'd to ac- 
cept of ſuch terms of accommodation as the others were 
pleas'd to give them. The crafty Spaniards had indeed pro- 
mis'd them good quarter, but their delign was to tranſport 
them to Porto-Rico to their Governour, who, according to the 
Spaniſh humour,would not have treated them over-chriſtianly. 

But as good fortune would have it, juſt as the Spaniards 
were preparing for their return with the Dutch Priſoners, who 
had fo unfortunately fallen into their hands, two Frenrch Ships 
well mann'd, and furniſh'd with all ſorts of Proviſions and 
Ammunition, arriv'd in the Ifland, ſent thither by the French 
General de Poincy, to ſend the Spaniard packing thence, and 
take polleſſion of it for the King of France, This relief came 
in very ſeaſonably for the deliverance of the ſurpriz'd Dutch ; 
for the Spaniards, perceiving the French landing cheerfully 
and in good order, and making a conſiderable Body of gallant 
men, and ready to fight, immediately let go their Priſoners 
and alter a ſhort capitulation, the French ſent them an expreſs 
order to be gone aboard their Ships, with a menace that if they 
did not, they would fall upon them as Enemies, and that they 
were not to expect any Quarter. The Spaniards thought it 
their beit courſe rather to comply then ſtand to the hazard of 
an engagement, though_ they much exceeded the French in 
num ber. 

The French General taking it into his conſideration, of what 
importance the I{land in time might be, eſpecially in order to 
the facilitation of other acqueſts of greater concernment, 
thought it worthy his endeavours to ſecurc what he had lo for- 
tunately poflefſs'd himſelf of, and thereupon ſent a prudent and 
experienc'd Governour to command there under him : The 
perſon he pitch'd on for that Emptoyment was Monſicur Aber, 
Major of the Iſland of S. Chra#tophers, who had cxercis'd that 
Charge with great approbation for many years together ; but 
now he was advanc'd to the quality of Governour of that 
land : Fe died in the exerciſe of that Charge, to the great 
regrct of all the Inhabitants, after he had ſetled. the 1fJand 1n 
700d order, recover d its ruines, and laid the foundations of a 
Fort which he had deſign'd himſclt tor the ſecurity of ſuch 
Ships a> (nould afterwards come into the Haven, and to defeat 


the hopes of the Spaniards to make any more incarſions there. 
This 
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This reduftion of the Iſland under the | power of tlie - French, 
as we have deſcrib'd it, happen'd in the Year M. DC. 

The Dutch had built a very fair Church upon a pleaſant af- 
-ent of this eg in the forin of a Croſs, which may ſt1i] be 
{tancing, it the SP. niards, who ſhould bave a refpect for that 
ſac'c: $19 Which was ON tic top of the Steeple, have not ru- 
In It, the French are oblig'd For that Houſe of Prayer to 
LIC HOVOTICN AU Z4 al of a certain Company of Merct:ants be- 
onng to Fluſ;. &. who firſt peopled the Iland by a Com- 
mMiton trom the States Gone Fay, 

the preſent King of France be ing inform'd of all the glori- 
Glis zfons Conc in thoſe parts by Monſieur de Poincy, and 
conhduring NOW nears his continual reſidence in America 
was, graniue him new Lerters Fatents, whereby he conftirm'd 
Lim in che Charge of Governour and Lieutenara-Gzneral in 
tucle places, and the Queen, during her Regency, gave him a 
grea\ commendation for his noble Enterprizes, an: 1 Fidelity to 
the Kings fervice, 

[a thc Ye ar M. DC. LI. the French Sar” vith the 
Kivzs conſ.ot, tree with the Guatlemn of the Company 
WC: entgor % bf fore, and having ren ener them all the 

137 ,e8they had bun ai ln the eftabliſhuent of that Colony, 
1 GNSULAS 41 3 11357} + ine de1g nic TY and Fee-fimpic of tne Hlaids 
tos ChY (3 Þteers, " nartholomem. S. Marlin, Sarta-cruce, and 
(: 39 Tt MI aſd Dat In tlie name, atid {Or tlic LEcnes 
ACT © i/tt;, and it is one of the nobieſt, richeſt, 
ABG 1451 honourat ors priones of any that Order «njoys un- 
uct the Soriicurty of bt | Maj ſry of France: And {1nce that 
mc the li Atvg natledclfde an eblolnte bequeſt of ajl thoſe 
Ki 210th Order of Malta, reviving to hiw{clf the SOVEN 
reigoty thereot, 3ad the huwoge of a Crown of G od, to be 
prefe nted at Cry change of King, of ti: vale Gi a thouſand 
Crow: ty As It APPTAUTS D) the Letters Parents Gitcd in March. 
IM. 1ZC. L1:. 
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*MMofi uy du Pay quet. Governour of Martinico , 41d the like 
tor thin ti ds of Markrico, Cravada. iu $qairtalonita s Mons 
ficur da FH:rell , Gove rCUr Of Gd FUCIOUGþC. rs the-tunio thing 
for :' e It4.. = Fo oft Garacicupe, Agartg, ilania Deſtrac'a, «nd the 
Fy aints, thetwo laſt memiontd arte ror vet hob G 2 but 
bu iath Purchas'd the Seignio! + ; URINGT : Place: CY Way © ' 2de 
Vane, that uthers might Bot Without 4 Coc,) of civility polices 


'q :þ ! 


themicives thereof: For it 1s to be ob{.: v has the Company 

which Lad the direction of the Wands of 47iricn, but 1s HOW 
aloivd, bad obtain'd of thc wn o all the kun !s of the Carib- 
bies, as wellth vic then mhabitcd, "21 thoſe in pruccls < f 1ime rO 
be to: So that thiuje Gertiemun, who have treated yvith the 
Company, would needs hive rieoantioned in their Gran: t, 1ume 
Wiands wiich are not yer inhabiugcd, yet Ive nevr and very COn- 
Venicnt 
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venient for them, inſomuch as when. they ſball have men e- 
nough in their other [{lands, they will be the mote eafily tranſ- 
planted into thoſe, unleſs the Emeglzſh or Dutch chance to be be- 
tore-hand with them : For it isa general Rule, That a Cgun- 
try deſtitute of Inhabitants belongs to him who firſt poſleſles 
him(clt ot it 5 ſo that neither the King of France's Grant, nor 
yet that of the Company does any thing more then ſecure thoſe 
Gentlemen againſt the pretentions of ſuch of their own Nati- 
on as might oppole their deſigns. | 

Thus of all the Iflands which the French are poſleſs'd of in 
America the King of France reſerves to himſelf the, Sovereign- 
ty, and M. M. de Poincy, du Pargquet, and d'- Houel have-the 
Seigmiory thereof, without any acknowledgment of the Com- 
pany, which hath abſolutely quitted all its pretentions to the 
{laid Gentlemen. | = 

As for the Engliſh Governours of S. Chriſtophers, Sir Thomas 
Warner dying, atter he had glorioully eſtabliſh'd his Country- 
men in the Carzbbzes, and left the IſJand of S. Chriftophers inha- 
bited by twelve or thirteen thouſand Exgliſh, Mr. Rich, who 
was the principal Captain in.the Ifland, was advanc'd to that 
Charge 3 and this latter alſo dying, Mr. Everard was advanc'd 
to the Government, which he ſtil] exerciſes with general ap- 
probation, as we had occaſion to ſhew when we treated of the 
Ifland of S. Chriſtophers.. - | þ By 


, 


they, were. lodg'd -much after; the ſame manner as the natural 
Inhabitants of the Country, in littlecotts and hutts made..of 
the wood they bad fell'd. upon the :place as they clear'd the 
ground. There are {till to be ſeen; in ſeveral of: the newly- 
planted Colonies, many, of thoſe weak ſtructures, which are 
luſtain'd only. by four. or, fix forks planted in the ground,'-and- 
inſtead of walls are encompaſsd- and .palizado'd/'only with 
rceds,: and cover'd with Palm or Plantane- leaves, Sugar-caries; 
or lone ſuch marterial,: ,But in. all the, other Idan , Where! 
thele Nations are better ſetled and: accommodated, there: ave 
many very fair houſes; of'Tijmber, Stone, and Brick, built af+: 
ter the ſame manner as thoſe in their own Countries, ſave-thut 
for the moſt-part they:are but one or two Stories: high at the 
molt, that they, may the. more eaſily reſiſt the winds, which: 
ſometimes blow in thofe-.parts with extraordinary violence 
Of theſe Edifices we hays ſpoken already in feveral places of: 
the .precedent, Book, when we gave. a particulaz account -of 
the leveral Klands. cv oy oo br robe og 291 
But we haye this particularly to adde here, . that'the: Bygb: 
are the beſt accommodaxed for Lodgings of any'of the Inhabi+ 
tants of thoſe Ii{lands; and bave their houſes well farniſh'd; 
which 16 to be attributed to their conſtant abode intheir-Qdlo- 
nies, where they endeavour to wo conveniences as much: 
a as 


. At.the firſt-coming of the forreign Nations into the. Iſlands, 
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as if they were the places of their birth : They are alſo moſt 
of them married, whence it comes that they take greater paing 
to ſupply themſelves with all things requiſite, then thoſe are 
apt go do who lead fingle lives, as moſt of the Frexch do. | 
We had an intention to conclude this Chapter with the 
courſe taken by M. Auber to make up a peace with the Caribbz- 
ans, upon his taking poſſeſſion of the Government of Garde. 
loupe ; but in regard the diſcourſe is ſomewhat long, and may 
conduce much to the diſcoverywof the humours and diſpofiti- 
ons of thoſe Indians, of whom we are to treat more at large in 
this ſecond Book, we thought it better diſposd into a Chapter 
apart. 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of the Eft ablifhment of the French Colony in the Iſland 
of Gardeloupe, conſequently to the Peace concluded 


with the Caribbians of Dominico, i» the Tear 
M. DC. XL. 


He firſt among the French who took poſſeſhion of the 
| Ifland of Gardelowpe, landed there in the Year 1635, 
by order from a Company of Merchants of the City of Deep, 
which, under the Authority of the -General Company of the 
Hlands of America conftituted at Paris, ſent thither two Gen- 
tlemen, dv. Pleſſis and de Þ Olive, to command there upon their 
account : But the former dying ſome few months after his 
eftabliſhment, and the' other becoming unfit for the govern- 
ment of a new-planted Colony, through the loſs of his fight, 
and his continual indiſpoſitions, as we have mentioned in the 


precedent Chapters, the French Governour-General took or- 


der that the Inhabitants of that Iſland ſhould be ſapply'd with 
all things neceflary: Forit is probable they would have abſo- 
lutely: torſaken it, tad not the faid Governour fent over re- 
cruits of Auxtharies' to them, under the condut of YVernade 
and Sabonilly, to oppoſe the dehigns of the Caribbians, who 
with much animoſity diſputed the poſſeſſion of it with them: 
So that if thar Colony is not 'oblig'd for its eſtabliſhment to 
the General de Poincy, this at leaſt muſt be acknowledg'd, that 
Its preſervation and ſubſiſtence was the effect of his care. He 
accordingly approv'd and' confitm'd, in the Kings name, the 
ROMINation which the Company of 'the Iflauds- had made of 

M. Awver to be Governour of that land. 
- This new: Governour took the Oath of Allegeance before 
the General, the 20* of 0Fober M: DC;XL. but before he fell 
down 


HC__— — _ 
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down to S. Chriſtophers I the Ship which had brought him, our 


of France into America caſting Anchor neer Doxznico, many 


of the Savages, who had obſerv'd the Ship at a diſtance, and. 


concluded from the expreſſions of friendſhip which had been 
made to them, that they had no enemies in that Veſlel, grew 
ſo confident as to come into it. It fortunately happen'd, that. 
thoſe who had come out upon the diſcovery were ſome. of the 
chiefeſt Captains of the I{land : M. Aber reſolv'd to make all- 
the adyantage he could of that opportunity, imagining it. 
might. conduce very much to the making of an alliance with 
that people, which had been tated and incens;d againſt 
the French by the violences and cruel uſage of de / Q/zwe, one. 
of his Predeceſlors in that Charge, as alſo by the ill condu@ of 
thoſe who commanded the Recruits which the General had- 
ſent over for the ſecurity of the Ifland :, And having. withal an 
inkling that thoſe of that Nation are eafily drawn in by kind- 


neſles and Nerd reſent, .he omitted nothing which, he. con-+ 


ceiv'd might promote his defign. - t Ii 

He thereupon acquainted them, that he was newly come 
from France, ;and that he was ſent, over. to. be :Governour if; 
Gargeloupe ; that he bad been, much troubled ay 234 of tha, 
diftereuces which for ſome yeaps had continyed between them 
and the French ;; that he was come with an intention .to make. 


a friendly compoſure thereafs and that he: would be their: 
Companion and. good Neighbour, and live with them,. asthein; 


late old friend M. du Pleſſes had, done. ... Theſe .proffers were, 


interrupted now and then with glaſſes of Aqua-vzte, which he.. 
order'd ever and anon to be ed xt; 
| Theſe Savages finding fo free and cordial a reception, after ' 
they had diſcours'd a while among themſelves, in the Language 
they ſpeak, concerning their military affairs, which is under- 
ſtood only by the moſt ancient ConduQors of their Enterpri- 
zes, Telolv'd to accept of the proffer . which, had þeen made 
them, and to renew the ancient amity, by renouncing what- 
ever might tend to the-proſecution-of. that bloody War whic 
had ſo much incommodated both parties. But before they 
would promiſe any thing, they ask'd Monfieyr Auber, whether, 
F Olive, Saboxilly, and all thoſe who had follow'd their violent. 
courſes, ſhould be forc'd to depart the Iſland > Whereto it be-. 
Ing anſwer'd that they ſhould, they reply'd, that -it- muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſo, and that otherwiſe they ſhould (till have an: 
animoſity againſt the French, ſaying, Þ Olzve and Sahowilly are 
20t good for the Caribbians : Thoſe were their words, Where- 
upon M, Axber having aſſur'd them that their deſires ſhould be 
latisfy'd, and that for his part he would be good to them, ut. 
they on their parts ab, be good 3 which they promis d to 
be, Theſe things concluded, he gave them a very noble 
'Teatment, beſtow'd ſome Preſents among them, and diſmiſs'd 
Aa 2 them 
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them the moſt fatisfy'd people in the world. p 
From the road of Dominico M. Auber went to Gardelozye, 
where having diſpos'd his equipage he return'd to S. Chris 
phers, to give the General an account of what had paſt, who 
was well fatisfy'd with the choice which the Company had 
made of htm for that Employment. 
" Beitig return'd to his Government, he was gallantly recerv'd 
"F all the Inhabitants, who eſteem'd him for his experience in 
hatever” might contribute to the adyancement of newly. 
plrnted Colonies, as alſo'out of a perfwafion, that his prudence 
would remedy. the diſorders paſt, and his. generofity oppofe 
FRE difficulties, and undertake alt things requifite' far 
the quict'ind welfare of the Ifland 3 and. his nildneſs and af 
fability worttd gain him the affeRtions of all there, as they had 
done at $; Chr5ftophers, where he had been accounted ohe of 
their beſt Captains. His Commiſiron was read and publiſh'd 
2p together, at the head of all the Companies of. the 
Iſland. . | pop a OR vo pres 
_ The War which had' been fomented, between' the Savage 
aftd the French by the Hf counſel of ſome refilels fpirits, , and 
the cretulity of rhe- precedent Qovernour who had harkhed 


thereto, together with the differences, jealouſies and animofi- 
ties' which thoſe bouteffns ha'rais'd among the principal In- 


habitants of the Iſland; *hadTendred it the moſt deſolate of all 
the Colonies of Amerires Watby of provifions' had reduc'd 
many to fo great exttemities, that ifs grew weariſom to them, 
and death wit the obje&t of their wiſhes: The'continual' fear 
they were in of being ſurpriz'd by the Savages, oblig'd thenn. to 
be always in:Arms, andts leave their Gardens and Plantations 
uncultivated; and the infupportable treatment they receiv'd 
from ſome Officers who abus'd their Authority, had brought 
them to the threſhold of inevitable deſtruction. © 

But afſoon as M. ber had afſum'd the Goverament, by the 
unanimous acclamations of all' the Tnhabitants, and brought 
them the news of an aſſured'peace, which he had concluded 
with the Savages their neighbours, and hop'd very ſuddenly 
to ſee _confixrm'd by all the aſſurances could be expected from 
a Nation fo unciviliz'd as that of the Caribbiars, the diſturbers 


_ of the publick reared were difpers'd, and the well-affe- 


Cted found themſelves in fafery under the prudent condud of 
{o worthy a Governour, who. us'd all poſſible endeavours to 
bring the Ifland to a perfett ſetlement : Inſomuch, that the Co- 
lony feem'd to have pur on a new face ; Juſtice began to flou- 
riſhz the 'unity and Jlabours of the Inhabitants retriv'd the 
plenty, tradiny, and peace, which had been forc'd thence be- 
fore; and the pious example of the Commander in chief had 
the expected influence over all the members of that Colony. 

Though he had motion'd a Treaty of peace with the Sava: 
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ges, yer:did He conceive 1t expedient, for'fear of a furprize; - 

that the Intiabitants ſhould (Fill keep their Guatds: Atvord. 

ingly he planted-Sentinels im alt-thoſs places : where the! ca 

r+bjans might moſi eaſily 'Iand without..being; diſbover's: 

He: chatg d-the Guatds,' and plac'd them jh other! More 'aQ4& 
vantagious places ; and he th&nght it pruderice to keep wider 

thoſe who would have ruird the firft foundations he hadi Wit: 

of thei firm peace arid alliance with thofe reconciled enetfſjes, 

charging the former by expreſs prohibitions to forbear all 'i&s 

of hoſtility, thar they mighe not by their particuler anim6ſi- 
ties-obſtra@ the general agreement wherein aM che Inhabitants 
yere fo:much coneern'd. pl og ate: 
+'Fhe faid Governour taking farther into his conſideration, 
that the Iflands were to ſublift by Trading 5 that nothing puts 
a greater flurre upon them theri:the bad Commodities venieet? 
therein ; and that Tobacco was the only Commodity at that 
cite! of any eſteem at Gardelowpe' 5- atid that ſeveral perſons 
put off what was not: merchantable, which procetditre Hat 
caus'd the Hand to' be: flighted' by Forreigners; who ufort 
chat account had forbotn ſending'any Ships thither 5 he '#þ-" 
mted-certain-perſotis'who-well underſtood the- ianagerett 
6 Pobacco, and theſe 'tayefully” exatnin'd: the' rmiking up of 
Ky and hadiorder ts etft into the Sex what Wes detay'd; or 
wanted'thoſe'quilitis ittought to have ro be Mowable. 
© This good order taken; as wellift otder to military affairs 
a& poliey, brought the fant in aſhore rime into'a flouriſhing 
condition 3 and the report of its amendment occafion'd the 
eothing thither of many Merchants, and invited a'great'mim- 
bet of conſiderable families to ſetlethemſelyesthere. 

But to return to the Sivages: who had viſited-M. 4#ber in 
his Ship at his firftarrival;” and had'treated with hitn abour a 
peace, upon the conditiotis' before-meiitioned 5 they were it6 
ſooner got hotne into their Country, whete they were expect- 
e> with much ithpatience, upon thisFore, that they had con? 
tim!'d a great white iti rhe Ship, -But' they celebtited all over 
the Iſland the nobleietiterrtainmenttthey had receiv'd' fromthe 
Governour newly: cone from Fraree. The confiderable Pre+- 
ſents he had beſtow'd 'on thetn was'an authentick aſſurance of 
hts -goodneſs and liberality. ' To this' they added, that their 
ertemres, Þ Olive and Saubonilly; beihg'otdered t& depirt' Oardr* 
loupe, they had made a peacewith thit brave Compition, who 
bad treated them ſo kindly, that he'Was worthy'of their" alli- 
ance. That he might take no further occaſion of diſtruſt; 
they urg'd the neceffity' there was' that they ſhonld forbear 
making thoſe incurſions into Gerdeloupe which they'had been 
wont to make in the time- of War : And that when certain 
news came that the new'/Governour was fully eftabli{h'd in his 
Government, they would/give-him a viftr, catry 'him FROmey 
an 
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and ſolemnly confirm thgt-peace which was likely to proverſo 
eons for the 54a The Carzbbians, who had loſt 
mapy.. of their., men in the former engagements againſt the 
French, and” grew weary of dealing with fuch expert enemies, 
were glad to hear what was propos'd to them by the principal 
Captains in their Country : So that they approv'd all that had 
pals'd: between them and the French Gopvernour, and behav d 
themſelves as they ſhould do in order to the confirmation 
of-the peace. _. 
About the ſpace of five months the Savages punCtually 
obſerv'd the, promiſe they had made to M. Awber, of not 
giving any further diſturbance to the French : Imagining that 
time, (ſufficient to let. all the Inhabitants of Gardeloupe know 
what alliance had been contraCted at the road of Dowinico, 
they reſoly'd to ſend thither a ſolemn Deputation, to con- 
firm the peace, and with the Governour all proſperity. -T here 
was. a great competition among the Savages who ſhould be ho- 
nour'd with a Commiſſion of fo great, importance : They re- 
{olv'd then, to fatisfie the moſt eminent among them who were 
competitors-for that Embaſſe, to pitch upon two of their 
molt ancient. and. moſt rerjowned Captains, and to give each 
of them a conſiderable Convoy, conſiſting of the choice of 
their braveſt Officers and,Souldiers.; And that there might be 
no jealoufie among the Captains, they rags x it fit they 
ſhould depart in two' ſeveral Piragas, each. of them with :his 
retinue, and in ſuch order as that one ſhould precede the other 
by one day. ACE F1o0:T 347 

The chicteſt of theſe Embaſſadours was: call'd Captain Azvi- 
chon, a perſon very conſiderable among then), and he was ac- 
coupany d by-thirty of the moſt ative and moſt expert of De- 
22:nico, M. Auber was wont to ſay, that, he had never ſeen any 
Savages ſo well thap'd and active as they were. Thele Savages 
theretore, relying on the promiſe he had made them in the 
Road, landed.at Gardeloxpe,, where hearing by the Guards 
that M. Auber was in the Ifland, and in good health, they 
confidently 'landed,. and defired to ſee him, having in the 
mean time left ſome of the leſs conſiderable of their party 
to look to the Piraga, While ſome went to acquaint the 
Governour with the arrival of theſe Deputies of Demizico, 
Captain Amichon, who was to be the Speaker, diſpatch'd a- 
way two of his retinue loaden with the beſt fruits of their 
Country, which they. bad brought along with them for a 
Preſent. SET 

The French Governour was extremely glad to hear of 
their arrival, and having immediately commanded all thoſe 
of his houthold and the whole Quarter not to give them 
the leaſt occaſion to fear any il! treatment, he would needs 
go himſelf to nicet them, with a countenance which ſuffici- 
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ently expreſs d how welcome they were. We ſhall not trou- 
ble our feclves to infert here the Speech and Complements 
made by Captain Amichon at this firſt interview: He was one 
of thoſe who had viſited M. Auber in his Ship, fo that he eafj- 
ly knew him again. He immediately gave him-to underſtand, 
that he was come to confirm what they had refolv'd together 
at the Road of Domznico concerning the peace ; and that all 
the Caribbrans of his Country were defirous of it. The French 
Governour in anſwer thereto, made them ſenſible as well by 
his Interpreter as his countenance, that for his part he would 
inviolably obſerve that union, provided they were not the 
firſt breakers of it. Having afterwards brought them to his 
houſe, and knowing that good cheer was the beſt ſeal could 
be put to that Treaty of peace, he call'd for ſome Aqua-vitz, 
and. order'd to be brought what was moſt delicious in the 
- Hand : Ar laſt he crown'd the Entertainment with Preſents 6 
of all the curioſities moſt in eſteem among the Savages. And 
that all the Deputies might partictpate of the good cheer and 
liberality of the Governour, thoſe who had been treated went 
to relieve-:thoſe who were left behind to look to the Praga, 
who alſo m their turn receiv'd the ſame treatment and Pre- 
ſenrs which the others had had. Captain Amichon forgot 
not,. according to the cuſtom they obſerve towards their X 
friends,.to take M. Awber's name, and'to give him his own. © 
 Having'beew thus civilly receiv'd and treated, they return'd 
very. joytully to their P:raga, and: ſet: ſail towards. their own 
Hland : They met at'a certain rendezvouz, which they had 
agreed: upon before they had left Dominico, with the other 
Piraga, which brought over. the other Embaſlatdour, whote 
name was: Captain Baron, with his retinue. This ſecond 
Captain underftanding from the former what reception he 
and: his retinue: had at Gardeloxpe, got thither the next day. 
Fhbis Baror.had been a great friend. of M. du Plefſir, who! dy'd 
Governour of Gzrdelonpe, but having equal authority with 
M..de Þ Olive, his Collegue; who after dz. Pleſſrs death impru- 
dently engag'd the French into a War with the Savages. + 
This Captain-then, who had ofterr viſited M; dz Pleſſzs, and 
remembred the friendſhip he had born him, being fatisfy;d of 
the gencrofity of the French, went aſhore with his Company, 
and was conducted to the Governour's,, who treated: imwwith 
the ſame ceremonies as he had done the former.: But when«he 
came to hear that the Captain had been: intimately acquainted 
with: M. du Pleſſis, and that there had been a. familiar corre- 
ſpondence berween them, he treated him with greater teft1- 
monies: of affeftion then! he had done the others, and en- 
ter'd into a particular friend{hip with him , recoiving: his 
name, and giving him his own, Thus was the latter INepu- 


ration diſmiſs'd with greater ſatisfation then the _ 
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and promis'd to continue their viſits for the future : But both 


of them gave a large account at their Carbetts, of the civilities 
and good entertainment of the new Governour. 

Captain Baron, who had been fo kindly receiv'd at his firſt 
viſit, ſtaid not long ere he made a ſecond : At the latter the 
Governour ſhew'd him one of M. dz Pleſſzs Sons, to whom the 
Captain made a thouſand carefles, in remembrance of his Fa- 
ther, whom he call'd his Companion, and the Friend of his 
Nation. True it is, that Gentleman had inſinuated himſelf 
into the affetion of thoſe Barbarians, who had a reſpect for 
his merits and excellent endowments. 

After this viſit, and ſeveral others which the Caribbians dai- 
ly made, M. Aber would be afſur'd of them by Hoſtages, that 
they would obſerve the alliance: To that purpoſe he apply'd 
himſelf to Captain Barox, with whom he had contracted a 
greater friendſhip then with the others, and whom he call'd his 
Companion, as ſucceeding to the alliance there had ſometime 
been between him and M. d# Pleſſes, M. Auber aſk'd him one 
day, whether he thought it not rational, that, to be aſlur'd of 
thoſe of his Nation, he ſhould require ſome'ot their children 
to be deliver'd up tohim as Hoſtages ? The Captain, who was 
of a judgment and underſtanding much beyond the ordinary 
rate of Savages, immediately reply d, that the mutual ſafety 
was to be procur'd upon equal conditions 3 and that if they 


 deliver'd up ſome of their children to the French, it was but 


juſt the French ſhould do the like with them. He thereupon 
preſented to M. Axber ſome of his own children who had ac- 
company'd him; and the other accepting of the profter, made 
choice of orft of them, a young lad, whoſe countenance and 
demeanour was ſomewhat more pleaſing and attractive, in a 
word, one who was in ſeveral reſpe&s more amiable then any 
of his brethren : The Father was content to part with his Son, 
and the Son was content to ſtay with M. Auber; an accident 


' that ſeldom happens among the Savages. His name was Im4- 


labouy. From that day M. Aber treated him as his Son, and 
always call'd him ſo; and the young Fellow call'd him Fa- 
ther. When he was put into cloaths, he made a ſhift to be- 
have himſelf well enough ; nor did he find it any hard mat- 
ter to enure himſelf to the Erropear: courſe of lite. Captain 
Baron deſir'd to have as a counter-hoſtage one of Miſtreſs 4«- 
ber's Sons, who had been firſt wife to M. du Pleſſes, and was 
then married to M. Awber : But M. Aber having repreſented 
to the Captain, that young d# Pleſſis was of too ſoft a na- 
ture to endure the hardſhip of a Caribbzan life, prevail'd 
with him to accept by way of Hoſtage, inſtead of him, one 
of his Servants, who willingly proffer'd to follow him. That 
young man being of a ſtrong conſtitution, continu'd ſome 
moneths among the Savages, who treated him with much 

kindneſs; 
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kindneſs; but whether the change of air, or nouriſhment 
caus'd ſome alteration in him, he fell ſick ſome time after : 
Which Captuin Baror hearing of, and” fearing he might dyc 
among them, he brought him back to M. Azber, and requir'4 
not any other perſon in his ſtead, ſaying that he would have 
no other Hoſtage then the word of his Companion. True it 
is, he would have perſwaded his own Son to return alon 
wich him, but he could not prevail with him, the Youth tell- 
ing him, that he thought himſelf in a better condition with 
M. Auber then with his Father. 
Captain Baroz having left at Gardeloxpe ſo precious an en- 
gagement, took occaſion to make frequent viſts to M. Auber, 
and by that means to ſee his Son: And finding himſelf ex- 
rremely oblig'd to M. Auber for the many favours he receiv'd 
from him, cſpecially for the tender afte&ion he bore his Son, 
he bethought himfe]f to find out ſome occaſions whereby he 
might expreſs his acknowledgments thereof : He reſolv'd 
therefore to make a diſcovery to him, that during the Wars 
between thoſe of his Nation and the French, who were com- 
manded by Þ 0/ive, he had taken a young French-man Priſo- 
ner, and had given him his lite only upon this ſcore, that he 
had ſometime been a Servant to M. du Pleſſes, his old Compa- 
nion : And that it was neer three years that he had him, and 
gave him more then ordinary liberty, though it had been in 
His power to put. him to death, becauſe he was taken in Arms, 
and in the heat of the Engagement : But that he had nut us'd 
extremity , remembring the ancient friendſhip between bim 
and M. du Pleſſrs, in whoſe attendance he had ſeen that French- 
man. M. 4uber compaſhionating the young mans condition, 
entreated the Captain to deliver him up 3 which he promis'd, 
and not many days alter was as good as his word 3 and he 
whoſe good fortune it was to be thus retriv'd, ſtaid a long 
time after at Gardeloupe. 

The generous Captain, not thinking it enough to have thus 


inn. bo M. Aber, and parted with his Priſoner, told him of” 


another Captain of Dominico who allo had a French-man in his 
houſe, a Priſoner at War, and proffer'd to follicite that Cap- 
tain to ſet him at liberty. He prevail'd, and ſome days after 
brought over that other Priſoner, whoſe name was Jears 
Jardin, This being a ſubtle young fellow had gain'd the atfe- 
tions not only of the Captain, whoſe Priſoner he was, but 
alſo of all the Caribbzans, who had as much kindneſs for him 
as if he had been of their own. Nation : And he had ſuch an 
excellent memory, that he had got their Language in per- 
tection. 

M. Auber dcſjrous to make ſome return of theſe good offices 
and cxpreflions of affeCtion, befides the Preſents he daily 
made the Captain, would nceds oblige his whole Nation. 
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It was when the Captain was engag'd for the War againſt 
the Aronagnes, who inhabit Trinity-Ifland, and to that pur- 
poſe had made extraordinary preparations. For this nobly. 
minded Savage coming to take leave of M. Aber before he 
went upon that expedition, he beſtow'd on him, to be put in- 
to his party, one of his menial Servants, who was his Fowler, 
named Des Seriſſiers, who had a long time wiſh'd himſelf pre- 
ſent at the Engagements of thoſe Savages 3 and he furniſh'd 
him with good fire-arms, and all things requiſite to make uſe 
thereof, 
_ Captain Barox was much aſtoniſh'd at that favour, and 
having joyfully accepted of it, made extraordinary declarati- 
ons thereof among thoſe of his own Nation. This Volunteer 
very cheerfully follow'd the Captain, and was at the Engage- 
ment with the Arouagues of Trinity-Ifland, to which there 
came a powerful Atmy of Savages from all the Carzbby-Iflands, 
The French-man did as much upon that occaſion as could be 
expected from a gallant Souldier 3 ahd being a good marks- 
mari, he hurt and wounded fo ny of the Aronagues, Who 
wete not accuftomed to feel the effeft of fire-artns, that at laſt 
they took the rout, and retreated into the mountains, leaving 
the ſpoil to the victorious Caribbiars. From that time Se- 
riſſiers was ever Jook'd upon by thoſe of that Nation as i 
reat Captain; and they cotild not ſufficiently admire the 
indneſs of the French Governour, 'who voliittarily depriv'd 
himſelf of that young mans ſervice; ind lent him to them, 
All the particulars of this relation we have from very good 
hands, eſpecially M. Azber's. 

During all the time of M. Axber's government of Garde- 
loupe, the peace made with the Caribbrans was inviolably ob- 
ſervd on Þorh ſides, to the great advantage of both Nati- 
ons : For the Savages by that agreement had the opportunity 
to treat with the French for wedges, hooks, knives, and ſeveral 
other inſtruments and commodities which they look upon as 
the moſt neceſſary : And the French receiv 'd from them in ex- 
change, Swine, Lizards, Sea-Turtles or Tortoifes, and an infi- 
nite number of other fiſhes, and other refreſhments, whereof 
they made a good advantage. So that the Caribbians were as 
it were the Pourvoyers of the French, who in the mean time 
labour'd in their Plantations without any diſturbance. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Trading and Employments of the Forreign Inha- 
bitants of the Country ; and firſt, of the culture and 
ordering of Tobacco. 


N the Caribbies Money is not usd in order to the carrying 
J on of ordinary Traffick, but this is perform'd by the ex- 
changing of thoſe Commodities which are of the growth of 
the Country for ſuch as are brought out of Exrope, whether 
they confilt in Cloaths, Linnen, Ammunition, or Proviſions, 
and other neceſlaries requiſite for the better conveniences and 
enjoyments of life. And this was the common courſe of all 
Nations before the ule of Money, and 1s to this day pradtis'd 
in divers ſavage Countries, and particularly in Colchida, where 
every one brings to the Market what he hath ſuperfluous, to 
ſupply himſelf with what he wants. 

The Store-houſes and Magazines of theſe Iſlands are com- 
monly well furniſh'd with all ſorts of Commodities which ate 
brought out of Ergland, France, Holland, and Zealand, nay as 
plentifully as in any place in the world. The price of eve- 
ry Commodity is not left to the choice of the Merchants 
who keep the Store-houſes, but ſet upon it by the Gover- 
nours, with the advice of their Council. The Commodities 
which the Inhabitants bring in exchanpe for thoſe beforc- 
mentioned, are reducible to five ſpecies z to wit, Tobacco, 
Sugar, Ginger, Indico, and Cotton. - 1 Sn 

At the beginning all the forreign Inhabitants of the ©4- 
ribbies apply'd themſelves wholly to the culture of Tobac- 
co, whereby they made a ſhift to get a competent livelihood 3 
bur afterwards the abundance that was made bringing down 
the price of it, they have in ſeveral places employ'd them- 
ſelves in the planting of Sugar-canes, Ginger, and Indico : 
. And it hath pleas'd God fo to proſper their defigns, that it 
is almoſt a miracle to ſee with what improvement all thefe 
Commodities grow in moſt of the Iflands: And forafnmich 
as many who ſee them in Ezrope know not how they are or 
der'd, it will be a great fatisfattion to their curiofity, to 
give a ſhort account of each of them; whereto we ſha} 
adde ſomewhat concerning Cotton. 

True it is, that divers Authors have already treated of 
them 3 but in regard our Hiſtory would be defeQive, if no- 
thing ſhould be ſaid concerning them, we are in the firft 
place to aſſure the Reader, that the whole diſcourſe we in- 
tend to make thereof is not a Copy or ExtraCt out of any 


other, but a true Original naturally raken with much care 
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comes from ſo remote a part of the world, and whereof they 
cannot have too great an aſſurance : And if they find any 
thing that ſeems to claſh with ſome precedent relations, they 
are to look on it as a diſcovery of the falſhood of thoſe which 
are contrary thereto: Or at leaſt ours will make it apparent, 
that in all places the Planters do not fo exactly follow the 
ſame method in the ordering of theſe Commodities, but that 
ſometimes ſome alteration may be obſerv'd therein. - Beſides, 
we have this further hope, that ſome will find in the followin 
deſcriptions a certain exaCtneſs and cleerneſs which they will 
think not unacceptable to them3 nay they may haply meet 
with ſomething therein that is new, and ſuch as hath not 
been obſerv'd by any other Authors : But if there be any 
who ſhall think there is not any thing in this and the next 
Chapter which they know not already, that is, nothing 
which may either inſtruct or divert them, they are defir'd 
not to blame our diligence, and imagine them written for 
others who may receive ſome inſtruction or divertiſement 
thereby, and acknowledge themſelves oblig'd to us for our 
care. 

For the getting of good and merchantable Tobacco, the 
firſt thing to be ; Ao 1s, in the proper ſeaſon to prepare the 
beds in ſeveral places of the Gardens, ſuch as have good ſhel- 
ter from the winds ; then they ſow ,in them the ſeed which 
had been gather'd from the ſtalks of the precedent year, which 
they ſuffer to grow and ripen for that purpoſe : They mix 
\ aſhes with the ſeed when it is ſown, that it may not fall too 

| thick in ſome places : When it begins to appear above ground, 

It 1s carefully cover'd with the leaves of the prickly Palms, 
or, with branches of Orange, or Citron-trees, to ſecure it 
from the exceſſive heat of the Sun, the coolneſs of the night, 
and the ſpoil which tame Fowl and Birds might make in it. 

While the Plant 1s growing up to a condition that it may be 
tranſplanted, the place into which it is to be remov'd is pre- 
pared. It the Plantation be but newly eſtabliſh'd, it 1s requi- 
ſite that it ſhould have been cleer'd of wood ſome conſiderable 
time before, and that the branches ſhould be burnt upon the 
groune' and over the beds : And if after all that there be any 
thing remaining, whatever is not burnt muſt be convey d 
quite away, that the place may be free. True it is, there's no 
need of digging the eart] or turning it up, nor yet of delv- 
ing, hut only of cleering it of ail weeds, fo as that there re- 
main not any wood, nor bark, nor leaf, nor ſo much as the 
leaſt graſs. To do that, they make ule of a kind of broad and 
ſharp Hoes, which pare and take off the ſurface of the prone, 
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and if nced be, carry along with them the roots of the weeds, 
whoſe after-growth they would prevent. | 

The ground being thus prepar'd, It is divided into ſeveral 
ridges or beds diſtant one from the other two or three foot. 
To do this, they make uſe of long cords, which at the diſtance 
of every two foot, or thereabouts, are marked with a little 
piece of cloth, which is ſew'd theretoz and then they place 
little ſticks at all the places anſwerable to thoſe marks ; to the 
end, that when the time of tranſplanting the young Tobacco is 
come, which is immediately after it hath pleas'd God to ſend 
a good ſhower of rain, they ſhould have nothing elſe to do 
but to plant, and not loſe time in making thoſe diviſions of the 
Garden or Plantation. | 

The Tobacco-plant is ready for its removal out of the bed 
where it had been firſt ſown, when it hath four or five leaves 
ſtrong and thick enough, and about the bredth of a mans 
hand ; for then, 1t 1t happen that the ground is ſoftned by a 
pleaſant ſhower of rain, all thoſe who are defirous of having 
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good Tobacco with the firſt ſeaſon matter not much the incon- 


venience of being wet, fo they can but ſet a good quantity of 
it in the ground. At that time there 1s an emulation among 
the good huſbands, every one endeavouring to outvye the 
other in working : Some are employ'd in chufing and taking 
off the Plants from the beds, and diſpoſing them 1nto baſkets ; 
others carry them to thoſe whoſe work it 1s to plant them ex- 
attly at the places which had been before marked by the cord, 
as we ſaid elſewhere. | 

Thoſe who are employ'd about the planting of them make 
a holc in the ground with a ſharp ſtick, into which they ſet the 
root of the Tobacco; then they thruſt the earth pretty hard 
about, yet ſo as that the upper part of the Plant be not co- 
ver'd: And thus they do all along every rank, and afſoon as 
they bave finiſh'd one they begin another. Having performed 
that exerciſe, at the next meeting:of the Neighbours together 
their common diſcourſe is, to enquire one of another how ma- 
ny thouſands of Plants they have ſet in the ground, and thence 
calculate the hopes of the future harveſt. 

The Plant being thus ſet in the ground, which is commonly 
done in ſeveral intervalls, in regard it ſeldom happens that 
there is ſo plentiful a fall of rain as that it might be done at 
once, or haply becauſe the ground is not all prepar'd at the 
ſame time, or that there are not Plants enough, 1s not there- 
upon neglected ; on the contrary, this is but the beginning 
of the pains and care which the ordering of it requires for 
the Planters mult be very careful to viſit 1t often, and aſloon 
as they have perceiv'd that it hath taken root, there muſt be 
a fpccial care taken that the Caterplillars and other miſchie- 
vous Inſects, whercot there are abundance in thoſe Countries, 
0 NOL gnawW it, and hinder its growth. The 
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The next work is, at leaſt once every month, to weed away 
whatever might endanger the ſmothering of it, diligently to 
grub up and rake the earth all abour it, and to carry away 
the weeds to the extremities of the Plantation 3 for if they be 
left in the place where they are laid upon their being taken 
out of the ground, the leaſt rain would make them take root 
afreſh, and they would require a fecond weeding. The moſt 
troubleſom herb of any, and that which cauſes moſt trouble 
to get out of the Plantations, 15 Purſlane, which in theſe 
parts of the world grows not without the pains and induſtry 
of Gardeners. This exerciſe is continu d til] ſuch time as the 
Tobacco-plant hath cover'd all the adjacent ground, and that 
the ſhade of it keeps down all other weeds. 

But though all this be done, yet are not the Planters at reſt, 
inaſmuch as anſwerably to the growth of the Plant in height 
and bredth, ſome mult be continually employ'd in — off 
the ſuperfluous leaves, taking away thoſe that are dry'd up, 

. Totten or decay'd, cleering it of all thoſe ſhoots and ſuckers 
which might hinder its coming to perfection, by diverting the 
ſap from the larger leaves: In fine, when the ſtalk 15 grown- to 
a convenient height, it muſt be check'd, by cutting off the top 
of every Plant, thoſe only excepted which are reſerv'd for 
ſeed. After all this ordertmg, the Plant is to continue ſome 
weeks in the ground ere it comes to maturity, during which 
there is a little ceſlation of labour and attendance about it. 

But if the laborious Planter be exempted from the great 
pains he had beſtow'd about ir, he ſhall not want work ; for 
there muſt be a place prepar'd, where it is to be diſpos'd as 
ſoon as It 1s ripe. Care muſt be taken, that the Grange or 
Store-houſe, where 1t ought to be dry'd to a certain medio- 
crity, be well cover'd and cloſe of all des ; that it be furniſh'd 
with good ſtore of poles fit for it to be laid upon ; that provi- 
fion be made of a certain thin bark taken from a tree called 
Mahot, to faſten every Plant to the poles ; and that the place 
defign'd for the making of it up into rolls or pricks ſhould have 
all - (At requiſite for that work. 

While all theſe preparations are made, if the Tobacco- 
leaves loſe ever fo little of their firſt verdure, and withal 
begin to bow down more then ordinary towards the ground, 
and if the ſcent of them grows ſtronger, it is a ſign that the 
Plant is come to maturity : And then, taking a very fair 
day, after the dew is fallen off, it is to be cut about an inch a- 
bove ground, and left upon the place till the evening, turning 
it once or twice, that the Sun may take away ſomewhat of its 
moiſture : In the evening it is carry'd by armfuls into the 
houſe. Ir is faſten'd by the lower end of the ſtalk to the 
poles, fo that the leaves hang downwards : It is alſo requiſite 
that they ſhould not be laid too cloſe one to the other, leſt "M7 
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ger Or ſmaller, as may be ſeen by thoſe brought over into 
theſe parts. | 

There is a certain art in making up the rolls, and thoſe who 
can do it with expedition and dexterity are highly eſteem'd, 
and get much more then thoſe who are employ'd about order- 
ipg the ground : They muſt have their hands and: arms ex- 
tremely ſupple and nimble, to make the wheel turn with fuch 
ſpeed, and ftill to obſerve the ſame proportion, that ſo the 
roll may be equally big in all parts. 

There 1s a particular artifice, in the buſineſs of Tobacco, to 
diſpoſe and lay it after the winding fo as that it may be the 
more ealily put up on the ſticks, which are all to be of a cer- 
rain bigneſs and length, to avoid deceit. | 

When the Tobacco is thus made up, it is convey 'd to the 
Store-houſe, and cover'd with Bananss or ſome other leaves, 
that it may not be prejudic'd by taking wind, and be of a good 
fair colour. That which cuts ſomewhat unQuoully, is black- 
iſhand ſhining, and hath a pleaſant and ſtrong ſcent, and burns 
ealily in the Pipe, is accounted the beſt, 

We told you, that the Tobacco-plant was cut almoſt even - 
with the ground, and not pluck'd up by the roots; and it 1s 
-purpoſely ſo cut, that it may ſhoot forth new ſtalks : And 1n- 
deed it produces a ſecond Plant, but ſuch as is neither ſo 
{trong nor ſo fair as the former; nor is the Tobacco made 
thereof ſo much eſtezm'd, nor will keep ſo well : Ir is call'd ' 
by ſome Shoot-Tobacco, or Sucker-Tobacco, or Tobacco of 
the ſecond cutting or growth : Nay ſome will have three 
(hoots from the ſame ſtalk; and that humour hath brought 
the Tobacco which comes from ſome Iflands into diſ-eſteem. 

Now lince we have expreſs'd our ſelves ſo much at large 


concerning the manufa&tyre of Tobacco, we ſhall not think 
| WS 
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it improper to inſert in this place what 1s practis'd by ſome cy- 
rious perſons, whereby it is made more excellent then that 
which commonly gocs under the name of Virinw-Tobacey, 
keeps well, and hath a ſcent which tortthes the brain. Afﬀer 
they have ſet aſide the Plants of the firſt cutting, and while 
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they are drying on the poles, they gather together all the caſt 


leaves, the ſmall ſhoots, as alſo the filaments which are taken 
out of the midſt of the leaves which have been already cleer'd; 
and after they have pounded them in a mortar, all 1s put into 
a bag, which is put into a prels to force out the juice, which 
is afterwards boil'd over a ſoft fire till 1t be reduc'd to the con- 
ſiſtency of a Syrup : That done, there 1s put into that decocti- 
on a little Copal, which 1s an aromatick gum, the virtue where- 
of is to fortifie the brain. T his gum diſtills froma tree of the 
ſame name, which is common in the Continent of America, 
and in the I{lands about the gulf of Hordures. 

After this drug is put into the compoſition aforeſaid, it muſt 
be well ſtirr'd, that its (weet.ſcent and other qualities may be 
communicated and diftusd through the whole decoction : 
Then it muſt be taken off the fire, and when it 4s cold it is 
ſet in a veſlel neer the perſon who makes up the roll of To- 
bacco, and as often as he takes a handful of the leaves to 
feed the rol], he muſt wet his hand in that liquor, and wipe 
it with the leaves. T his ſecret hath an admirable effect to 
make the Tobacco keep well, and derives to it a virtue 
which extremely heightens its price. 

The Tobacco thus order'd is to be made up into a roll, at 
leaſt as big as a mans thumb, and be afterwards divided into 
little rolls not weighing above ten pound at the molt, and then 
ſent in little veſſels or cloſe baſkets made for that purpoſe, to 
keep it the better. Some Inhabitants of the Iflands having 
made tryal of this ſecret, have put off theirs tor right YVirinw- 
Tobacco, and fold it at the ſame rate. 

Thoſe who imagine that Tobacco grows without any trou- 
ble ; and that rolls of it are, as they ſay, found growing on 
Trees in America, and that there 1s no more to be done but 
to ſhake them down; or haply are perſwaded that it requires 
no great trouble to bring them to perfection, will be unde- ' 
ceiv'd when they come to read this relation of the culture 
and preparation of Tobacco ; whereto we have only this to 
adde, that if they had themſelves ſeen the poor Servants and 
Slaves, who are employ'd about this painful work, expos'd the 
grown! part of the day to the ſcorching heat of the Sun, and 
pending one half of the night in reducing it to that poſture 
wherein 1t 1s tranſported into Exrope, no doubt they would 
have a greater eſteem for, and think much more precious that 


herb, which 1s procur'd with the ſweat and labours of ſo ma- 


ny miſerable creatures. 
. 
We 
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We ſhall not need to inſert here what Phyſitians write of 
the miraculous effects of Tobacco, but leave the more curi- 
ous to conſult their Books, wherein they give a ltrange ac- 
count thereof : Only this we ſhall athrm, that the virtues of 
it muſt needs be very great, lince 1t hath its courle all over 
the world. and that in a manner all Nations upon Earth, as 
well thole that are civiliz'd as thoſe that ſtill continue in their 
Barbariſm; -have afforded it a kind reception, and have ad- 
vis d the taking of it : And though ſome Princes have prohi- 
bited the uſe of it in their Territories, out of a fear that the 
money of their Subjects, which 1s rare and precious, ſhouid be 
turn'd into ſmoak, and flip out of their hands. tor-a-thing 
which ſeems not to be ſo necellary to life 5 yet is there not 
any but will allow it a place among the drugs and remedies of 
Phylick. 

The more delicate and curious among thoſe Nations who 
are diſpos'd into hot Countries, qualifie it with Sage, Roſe- 
mary, and certain Perfumes, which give it a very pleaſ.ot 
ſcent 3 and having reduc'd it to powder, they take it 1n at the 
noſtril. Thoſe Nations who inhabit cold Countries, forbid 
not Perſons of Quality the uſe of it; nay it isa perfection and 
certain gallantry in the Ladies of thoſe Parts, gracefully to 
handle a Pipe, whereof the boal is of Coral or Amber, and 
the head of Silver or Gold, and to puft out the ſmoak of this 
herb without the leaſt wrinkle or wry face, and to let it out 
of the month after ſeveral little intervalls, which raiſing ſo 
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many little vapours of a browniſh colour, ſeems a kiud of / 


foil to ſet off the cleerneſs of their completion. The com- 
polition we have before deſcribed, which heightens the good 
ſcent of Tobacco, will no doubt be kindly receiv d by thuie 
perfons who place the ſmoking of a pipe of Tobacco aunong 
the pleaſures and enjoyments of this life. 
To conclude, it is not eaſie to «ftirm what quantitis of T«- 
bacco are ſent away every year, on:y from the I{land of 5. ©4r/- 
ftophers; and it is almoſt a miracle to {ee whar numbers , f 
Ships come over out of England, France, Holland, ad {pt ci- 
ally Zealand, and yet none returns empty : nay the ſole rr4- 
ding which the laſt named Province maintain'd with this and 


the neighbouring Iflands, rais'd the greateſt and wealthic(t 


houſes at 1Middleborough and Fluſhing : nay to this day the 
principal commerce of thoſe two Cities, which are the mot 
conſiderable of all Zealand, is from theſe I{lands. whic': are 
to them what the Mines of Pers are to the Kingdom of Spar. 
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CHAT. V; 


| Of the manner how Sugar 5 made ; and of the prepara- 


tion of Ginger, Indico, and Cotton. 


Hen the great plenty of Tobacco made at S. Chriſto- 
phers and the other Iflands had brought down the 
price of it ſo low, that it did not turn to accompt, it pleas'd 
God to pur it. into the heart of the French General de Poincy, 


to find out ſome other ways to facilitate the fubſiſtence of the _ 


Inhabitants, and carry on ſome Trade : He thereupon en- 
ploy'd his Servants and Slaves about the culture of Sugar- 
Canes, Ginger, and Indico; and the defign met with a ſucceſs 
beyond what was expected. 

Though it may be granted, that the Plant of the Sugar- 
Cane was known to the Ancients, yet is the invention of ma- 
king the Sugar but of late years: The Ancients knew no 
more of it then they, did of Sexa, Caſſta, Ambergreece, Muck, 
Civet, and Benjamin They made no other uſe of this precious 
Reed, then in order to drink and Phyfick. And therefore 
we may well oppoſe all theſe things, with much advanrage, 
as alſo our Clocks, the Sea- Compals, the Art of Navis:tion, 
Proſpective-glaſles, Printing. Artillery, and ſeveral otter ex- 
cellent Inventions of the lait Ages, agaialt their right way of 
dying Purple, their malleable Glaſs, the ſabtl2 Machines of 
their Archimedes, and ſome ſuch like. 

Having in the precedent Book given a deſcription of the 
Sugar-Cane, our buſineſs here wil! only be to repreſent the 
manner how Sugar 1s gotten out of it. 

That work is performed by a Machine or Mill, which ſome 
call an Tzgenio, whereby the juice within the Canes is ſqueez'd 
out, Thefe Mills are built of very ſolid and laſting wootl, 
and are more convenient in theſe Iflands then thoſe uſed to the 
ſame purpoſe at Madera and Braff/ : Nor is it to be fear'd in 


the former, as many times in the latter, thar rhe fire ſhould 


vet to the boiling Coppers, and ſet all into a flame, to the de- 
[truction of thoſe who are empltoy'd about the work 3 for 
the Coppers in theſe Iſlands arc feen ro boit, yet the fire 
that caufes it is made and kept in on the o::tlide by furnaces, 
which are ſo well cemented, rhat ncirher the flame nor the 
fmoak does any way hinder thoſe who are at work, which 
they may follow without any fear of danger or inconvenience. 
The ordinary way of turning the Mills is by Horſes or 
Oxen; but the French Gyvernour, hath one which is turn'd 
by water, which falling on a whecl ſets the whole Machine 

going. 
When 
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When the Suvgar-Canes are ripe, they are: cut ſomewhat 


neer the ground, above the firſt knot which is without 1: 


juice 3. and having cut off the tops, and taken away certain 
little, long, and very thin leaves, which encompaſs themzthey 


are made up into bundles, and carry'd, to-the Mills to be there 
preſs'd and ſquecz d between two rollers, turning one upon 


the other. IT Ils i w_ 
The juice which is {queez'd out of them falls into a great 


Ciſtern, whence it is convey'd through long pipes or channels . 


into the veſlels appointed for the boiling of it. In great Su- 


gar-works there are at leaſt {1x Coppers, whereof three very- 


Jarge ones are of copper, about the bredth and depth of thoſe 
usd by Dyers, and are to clarifie, the juice, which is to be 
boil'd with a gentle fire, putting in ever and anon a ſmall 


quancity of a certain very ſtrong Lye, made of water and aſh- 


es, coinmonly call'd Temper, which makes all the filth to boil 


up, . which as it appears 1s taken off with a great braſs ſkim-_ 
mer. When the juice is well purity'd in theſe three Coppers, 


into which it had been convey'd alternately one after another, 
it is ſtrain'd through a cloth, and afterwards pour'd into three 


other Coppers of ſome other mettal, which are very thick, 


broad enough, and about a foot and a half deep. . In theſe 
Coppers the Sugar receives its laſt boiling ; for then there is a 
more violent fire made, and it is continually ſtirr'd, and when 
it bubbles up ſo as that it may be fear'd it ſhould boil: over the 
Coppers, it is allay'd by the caſting in of a little fallet-oil ; 
and as it begins to grow thick, it is pour'd into the laſt of thoſe 
Coppers, from whence, as It inclines to a conſiſtency, it is dif- 
pos'd into vellels of wood or earth, and fo carry'd into. the 
Curing-houſe, where it is whiten'd with a kind of fat earth 
mixt with water, which is ſpred upon it ; then they ' open 
the little hole in the bottom of every veſlel or pot, that all 
the filth or dregs that is about the Sugar may fall into ano- 
ther channel, which conveys it into a veſſel prepar'd for 
that purpole. =- | _ 
The firſt ſkimmings, which had been taken off the Yroue 
Coppers is laid afide-only for Cattle, but -the other ſerves 


well enough to make a certain drink for the Servants and 


Slaves. The juice which.is drawn from the Cane will conti- 
nue good but one day, infomuch that if withinthat rime jt be 
not boil'd,.it grows ſharp and turns to vinegar. There mult 
alſo be a very great care taken, that the Reſervatory Irito 
which the ſqueezed juice. falls, and the pipes or channefs 
whereby it is thence convey'd into other places, be. often 


waſh'd; for if they contra ever ſo little ſharpneſs, the juice 


cannot be reduc'd to Sugar : The whole work would alſo 
miſcarry, if any butter or oil chance to be caſt into any of the 
'1rce greater Coppers, which are to be waſh'd with Lye ; or 
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in like manner, if ever ſo little Lye fall into the three leſſer 
ones, where the juice is form'd into a Syrup, and curdles by 
the violence of the fire, and the continual agitation and ſtir- 
ring of it with a ſkimmer. But above all things there muſt be 
a preat care taken, that there fall not any juice of Citron in- 
to the Coppers ; for that would abſolutely hinder the coagula- 


* tion of the Sugar. 


Many of the Inhabitants who are not able to get ſo many 
Coppers, nor furniſh themſelves with thoſe great Engines 
whereby the Canes are ſqueez'd, have little Mills made like 
Preſſes, which are wrought by two or three men, or driven 
about by one horſe 3 and with one or two Coppers they 
purifie the juice gotten out of them, reduce it to the confi- 
ſtence' of Syrup, and make good Sugar without any further 
trouble. E | 

The greateſt ſecret in the bufinefs of making good Sugar 


conſiſts 1n the whitening of it : Thoſe who have it are very 


loth'to communicate it. From what hath been faid, it may 


\ beeaſily inferr'd'what extraordinary advantages accrue to the 


Inhabitants of that Iſland by means of this ſweet and precious 
Commodity, and what fatisfattion it brings to their Corre- 
ſpondents in other parts of the world, who have it at ſo eafie 
rates. 

This plenty of Sugar hath put the Inhabitants upon the pre- 
ſerving of abundance of excellent fruits of the growth of the 
Iſland, as Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, and others, eſpecially 
Ginger, whereof we ſhall give an account anon, and the fruit 
call'd Anangs, and the flowers of Oranges and Citrons. 

As concerning the preparation of Ginger, when the root is 
come to maturity it is taken out of the ground; then it is 
dry'd in places well air'd, and it is often ſtirr'd to prevent 
corruption. Some make no more ado then to expoſe it to 
the'Sun in order to the drying of it ; but others think it re- 
quilite to caſt lime on it, the more to facilitate the drawing a- 
way of the moiſture. This root, which is one of the moſt 
conſiderable among' Spices, is tranſported all over the world; 
but it is moſt ſought after in cold Countries. 

The French do ſometimes take it out of. the ground be- 
fore it is fully ripe, and preſerve it whole with ſuch arti- 
fice, that it becomes red, and tranſparent as glaſs. The pre- 
ſerv'd Ginger which is brought over from Brazil and the Le- 
vent js commonly dry, full of filaments or little ſtrings, and 
too biting to be eaten with any delight ; but that which 1s 
prepar'd at S, Chriſtopher hath no fibres or ſtrings at all, and 
It is ſo well order'd, that there remains nothing that is unplea- 
ſant to the tooth when it is earen. : 

It hath a ſingular property to fortifie the breaſt, when 1t 


is weakned by a confluence of cold humours; as alſo to 
clcar 
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clear the voice, to {weeten the breath, to cauſe a good co- 
Jour in the face, to take away the. crudities of the ſtomach, 
ro promote digeſtion, to ſharpen the appetite, and to con- 
ſume that wateriſhnets and phlegm which puts the body in- 
ro a languiſhing condition ; nay it is affirm'd by ſome, that 
it preſerves and wonderfully fortifies the memory, by diſ- 
perſing the cold humours, or the phlegm of the Brain. This 
root Way alſo be reduc'd into a paſte, of which there may be 
—_ a Conſerve, or cordial EleCtuary that hath the ſame ef- 
fects. ; 

We come now to give a ſhort account of Indico. . The 
Plant being cut is bound up into little bundles or fagots, and 
left to rot in ciſterns of ſtone or wood full of fair water, on 
which there is caſt a certain quantity of oil, which according 
to its nature covers all the ſurface of it : They lay ſtones upon 
the fagots, that they may the better keep under the water; 
and after three or four days that the water hath been boiling, 
which it does by the meer virtue of the Plant, without an 
aſſiſtance of fire, the leaf being rotted and diſſoly'd by that 
natural heat which is in the ſtalk, they take great ſtakes and 
ſtir the whole maſs that is within the ciſterns, ſo to get out all 
the ſubſtance of it 3 and after it is ſetled again, they take our 
of the ciſtern that part of the ſtalk which is not rotted : that 
done, they ſeveral times ſtir what 1s left in the ciſtern, and af- 
ter they have left it to ſetle, they let out the water at a cock ; 

and the lees or dregs which remains at the bottom of the ciſtern, 
is put into molds, or left to'dry in the Sun. Theſe dregs is that 
which is ſo much eſteem'd by Dyers, and commonly known 
by the name of Indico. NY 

There are ſome make uſe of Preſſes, whereinto having put 
little bundles of the rotted Plant, they by that means get out 
all the juice of it : But in regard they are the leaves of the 
Plant that the foreſaid Commodity is made of, thoſe who are 
deſirous to have it of the higheſt price, think it enough to have 
the dregs which remains after the corruption of thoſe leaves, 
and Is und. ifter ſo many ſtirrings, at the bottom of the ct- 
ſtern. 

"The French Inhabitants of the Caribbies were there a long 
time ere they drove any trade in that Commodity, by reaſon 
that, the Plant whereof it is made, op of it ſelf of a very 

\ ſtrong ſcent, exhales an inſupportable ſtink when it is rot- 
ted': But fince Tobacco came to ſo low a rate, and that in 
ome -places the ground would not was forth that which 
was good, as it had done ſome time before; they apply'd 
themſelves to the culture of Indico, whereof they now make 
a conſt-lerable advantage. 

Laſtly, as corcerning Cotton, the French make it not much 


t:cir buſineſs to gather it, though they have many of the ons 
that 
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5 that bear 1t in the hedges of their Plantations : But all put tc 


gether amounts but to little in compariſon of what 1s ſaid of a 
certain Quarter of the Province of China ; for a certain Ay- 
thour named Trigant, in the xvii. chap. of the fifth Book of his 
Hiſtory, affirms, that there grows ſo much Cotton there as 
finds work enough for two hundred thouſand Weavers. 

The Ergliſh who are the Inhabitents of the Barbouthos drive 
a great trade in this Commodity, as alſo thoſe who liv'd 
formerly in the Iſland of Sazta-cruce. There is no-great trou- 
ble in the making of Cotton fit for the market; for all to be 
done, is to get out of the half-open'd button that matter 
which in a manner forces its way out it felf: And whereas 
it is full of the ſeed of the tree that bears it, which are like 
little beans intangled within the Cotton, in the midſt where- 
of they had their production, there are a ſort of little En- 
gines made with ſuch artifice, that by the turning of a wheel, 
whereby they are put into motion, the Cotton falls on the 
one fide, and the ſeed on the other : That done, the Cotton is 
thruſt up as cloſe as may be into bags, that ſo It may take 'up 
the leſs room. 

Thus have we given a brief account of the principal Em- 
ployments which keep up the Commerce of the Iflands, and 
the Commodities wherein the Inhabitants do ordinarily trade. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the more honourable Employment of the European 


Inhabitants of the Caribbies 3 their Slaves ; and 
their Government, 


TE Exropean Colonies which have planted themſelves in 
the Caribbies, do not conſiſt only of a fort of Vaga- 
bonds and perſons of mean condition, as ſome fondly imagine, 
but there are alſo among them many of Quality, and deſcend- 
cd from noble Families : So that the Employments we menti- 
oned in the precedent Chapter, are deſign'd only for the moſt 
inconſiderable of the Inhabitants, and ſuch whoſe neceſſities 
have forc'd them to earn their bread with the labour of their 
hands, and the ſweat of their brows : But the others, who are 
able to hire people to overſee their Servants and Slaves, and 
to ſee that they do their work, lead pleaſant lives, and want 
not thoſe enjoyments thereof which .are to be had in other 
Countries. Their employments and divertiſements, beſides 
the frequent viſits they make and receive with extraordinary 
expreſſions of civility, are Hunting, Fiſhing, and other com- 
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mendable exerciſes; nay they endeavour to outvye one the 
other in their entertainments, wherein they are magnificent, 
there being a ſufficient plenty of Beef, Mutton, Pork, wild and 
tame Fow! of all kinds, Fiſh, Paſtry, and excellent Conſerves, 
411 in as great abundance as at the beſt Tables in the Exropear 
rarts of the world. And theſe mutual demonſtrations of kind- 
neſs are deriv d from the Officers and thoſe of the bettes rank 
to the meaneſt Inhabitants, who think it a great want of civi- 
lity to difmils any one from their honſes, before they have pre- 
ſcnted them with ſomewhat to eat and drink. 

Wine, Beer, Brandy, and Aqua-vite, and ſuch drinks, are 
ſcldom wanting in theſe Hands ; and if there ſhould chance to 
be a ſcarcity of theſe, the Inhabitants have the art of making 
a delicious drink of that fweet liquor which is got out of the 
Sugar-canes, and that being kept for certain days becomes as 
{trong as any Sack : Of the fame liquor they alſo make an 
excellent kind of A4qua-vite, not much unlike that which is 
brought thither our of Fraxee ;, only this inconvenience it | 
hath, that they who drink exceflively of it are apt to fall 
dangeroutly fick. Moreover, they make ſeveral kinds of 
Beverage with the juice of Oranges, Figs, Bananas, and Ana- 
yas, Which are all very delicious and pleaſant to the taſte, 
and may be ranked among Wines : They alſo make a fort 
of Beer of the Caſiave and the roots of Potatoes, which is as 
pleatant, nouriſhing, and refreſhing as that which is brought 
out of the Low- Countries. 

As concerning thoſe Employments which are equally ho- 
nourable and neceflary in order to the welfare of the Inhabi- 
tants of theſe I{lands, it is to be obſerv'd, that all are taught 
the uſe of Arms,and the Heads of Families ſcI1dom walk abroad 
without their Swords. Every Quarter is diſposd. under the 
command of certain Captains and other Officers, who have 
the overſight thereof, They are all well-arm'd, and they ot- 
ten muſter and are exercis'd even in the times of deepeſt peace 
to that they are always in readineſs, at the firſt beat of Dium, 
to march to the places where the Captams appoint their Ren- 
dezvouz. In the Ifland of S. Chriſtophers, belides twelve Com- 
panics of Foot, there are alſo fome Troops of Horſe, as we 
tatd elſewhere. 

And whereas all perſons of Quality, whereof there is a 
contiderable number in thoſe I{lands, have Servants and Slaves 
who are employ'd about the works before-mentioned, and 
tat in moſt parts of Exrope they do not make ule of Slaves, 
there being only the Spaniards and the Portuguez who go 
and buy them up at the places. of their birth, ſuch as are 
Amgola. Cap-vert, and Ginny, it will be but requiſite that we 
here give a ſhort account of them : But we ſhall in the firſt 
place ſpeak of thoſe who arc hired Servants, and to conti- 
unc luch only for a certain time. | AS 
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As for the French who are carried over out of France into 


America, to ſerve there, they commonly deliver obligatory 
ads to their Maſters, which is done before publick Notaries ; 
by which writings they oblige themſelves to ſerve them du- 


' ring the ſpace of three years, conditionally to receive from 


them ſo many pounds of Tobacco, according to the apgree- 
ment they have made during that term. Theſe French Ser- 
vants, by reafon of the three years ſervice they are engag'd 
to, are commonly called the Thirty-ſix-montÞs-men, according 
to the Language of the [{lands. There are ſome {o {1mple as 
to imagine, that if they be not oblig d to their Maſters in wri- 
ting before their departure out of France,” they are fo much 
the leſs oblig'd when they are brought into the Iſlands ; but 
they are extremely miſtaken 3 for when they are brought be- 
fore a Governour to complain that they were carried aboard 
againſt their wills, or to plead that they are not oblig'd by 
writing, they are condemn'd for the ſpace of three years to 
ſerve either him who hath paid for their paſſage, or ſuch other 
as it ſhall pleaſe the Maſter to appoint. If the Maſter hath 
promis'd his Servant no more then the ordinary recompence 
of the I{lands, he is oblig'd to give him for his three years ſer- 
vice but three hundred weight of Tobacco, which 1s no great 
matter to find himſelf in linnen and cloaths ; for the Mafter is 
not engag'd to ſupply him with any thing but food : But he 
who betore his departure out of Frazce promiſes to give three 
hundred weight of Tobacco to him whom he receives into his 
ſervice, is oblig'd exaCtly to pay it, nay though he had pro- 
mis'd him a thouſand : Ir is therefore the Servants beſt courſe 
to make his bargain ſure before he comes out of his Coun- 
try. 

As concerning the Slaves, and ſuch as are to be perpetual 
Servants, who are commonly employ'd in theſe I{Jands, rhey 
are originally Africans, and they are brought over thither 
from the Country about Cap-vert, the Kingdom of Amgola, 
and other Sea-ports which are on the Colt. of that part of 
the world ; where they are bought and fold atcer the ſame 
manner as Cattle in other places. | 

Of theſe, ſome are reduc'd to a neceſlity of (clling them- 
ſclves, and entring into a perpetual {lavery, they and thetr 
children, to avoid ſtarving ; for in the years of ſter'lity, 
which happen very frequently, eſpecially when the Graſs 
hoppers, which like clouds ſpread themſelves over the whole 
Country, have conſum'd all the fruits of the earth, they are 
brought to ſuch a remedile(s extremity, that they will ſubmit 
to the moſt rigorous conditions in the world, provided they 
may be kept irom ſtarving. When they are reduc'd to thoſe 
exigcencies, the Father makes no difficulty to ſell his children 
for bread ; and the children forſake Father and Mother with- 
out any regret, | : Another 
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Another ſort of them are ſold after they have been taken 
Priſoners in War by ſome petty neighbouring Prince ; for it is 
the cuſtom of the Princes of thoſe Parts to make frequent in- 
curſions into the Territories of their Neighbours, purpoſely for 
the taking of Priſoners, whom they afterwards fell to the - 
Portuguez, and other Nations with whom they drive that bar- 
barous Trade : They receive in exchange for them Iron 
(which 1s as precious with them as Gold), Wine, Aqua-vite, 
Brandy, or ſome poor Clothing : They make Slaves of the 
women as well as the men, and they are ſold one with another, 

at a higher or lower rate, according to_ their youth, age, 
(trength, or weakneſs, handſomneſs, or deformity of body. 
They who bring them over to the IflJands make a ſecond fale 
of them, at fifteen or ſixteen hundred weight of Tobacco 
every head, more or leſs, as the parties concern'd can agree. 

If theſe poor Slaves chance to fall into the hands of a good 
Maſter,” one who will not treat them with too much ſeverity, 
they prefer their preſent {lavery before their former liberty, 
the loſs whereof they never afterwards regret: And it they 
are permitted to marry, they multiply extremely in thoſe hot 
Countries. 

They are all Negroes, and thoſe who are of the brighteſt 
black are accounted the faireſt : Moſt of them are flat-nos'd, 
and have thick lips, which goes among them for beauty ; nay 
there are fome afhrm, that in their Country the Midwives do 
purpoſely cruſh down their noſes, that they may be flat, aſloon 
as they come into the world : The hair of their heads is all 
frizl d, ſo that they can hardly make uſe of Combs; but to 
prevent the breeding of vermine, they rub their heads with 
the oil of that (ſhrub which 1s called Palma-Chriiti: They are” 
very ſtrong ard hardy, but withal fo fearful and unwieldy in 
the handling of Arms, that they are eafily reduc'd under tub- 
jeCtion. : 

They are naturally ſuſceptible of all impreſſions, and the 
firſt that are deriv'd into them among the Chriſtians, after they 
have renounc d their Sup«criiitiens and Idolatry, they pertina- 
cloully adherc unto 3 wheiein they differ much from the 1n- 
dians of America,who are as uncon\tant as Cameleons. Among 
the French Inhabitants of the Carrbbies there are ſome Negroes 
who punctually obſerve abſtinence all the time of Lent, and 
all the other Faſting-days appointed by the Church, without 
any remiſlion of their ordinary and continual labour. 

They are commonly proud and inſolent 3 and whereas the 
Indians are dclirous to be gently treated, and are apt to dye 
out of pure grief, it they be put to more then ordinary hard- 
ſhip, theſe on the contrary are to be kept in awe by threats 
and blows; tor if a man grow too familiar with them, they 


are preſently apt to make their advantages of it, and to abuſe 
Dd that 
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that familiarity 5 bur if they be chaſtizd with moderation 
when they have done amiſs, they become better, more ſubmiſ- 
five, and more compliant, nay will commend and think the bet. 
ter of their Maſters : But on the other fide, if they be treated 
with exceſſive ſeverity, they will run away, and get into the 
Mountains and Foreſts, where they live like ſo many Beaſts , 
then they are call'd Marons, that is to ſay, Savages: or haply 
they will grow ſo deſperate as to be their own Executioners, 
It is therefore requiſite, that in the conduct of them there 
ſhould be a mean obſerv'd between extream ſeverity and too 
much indulgence, by thoſe who would keep them in awe, and 
make the beſt advantage of them. 

They are paſſionate Lovers one of another; and though 
they are born in different Countries, and ſometimes, when at 
home, Enemies one to another, yet when occaſion requires 
they mutually ſupport and affiſt one another, as if they were 
all Brethren : And when their Maſters give them the liberty to 
recreate themſelves, they reciprocally viſit one the other, and 
paſs away whole nights in playing, dancing, and other paſtimes 
and divertiſments nay, ſometimes they have ſome little Enter- 
tainments, every one ſparing what he can to contribute to the 
common repalt. | 

They are great Lovers of Muſick, and much pleas'd with 
ſuch Inſtruments as make a certain delightful noiſe, and a kind 
of harmony, which they accompany with their voices. They 
had heretotore in the Ifland of S. Chriſtophers a certain Ren- 
dezyourz in the midſt of the Woods, where they met on Sun- 
days and Holidays after Divine Service, to give ſome relaxati- 
on to their wearied bodies: There they ſometimes ſpent the 
remainder of that day,and the night following, in dancing and 
pleaſant diſcourſes, without any prejudice to the ordinary la- 
bours impos'd upon them by their Maſters : nay, it was com- 
monly obſerv'd,that after they had fo diverted themſelves, they 
went through their work with greater courage and chearful- 
neſs, without expreſſing any wearineſs, and did all things bet- 
ter than if they had reſted all night long in their huts. But it 
being found, that the better to enjoy themſelves in theſe pub- 
lick Meetings, they many times ſtole the Poultry and Fruits of 
their Neighbours, and ſometimes thoſe of their Maſters, the 
French General thought fit to forbid theſe nocturnal atlem- 
blies: So that now if they are defirous to divert themſelves, 
they areenjoyn'd to do it within their own Neighbourhoods, 
with the permiſſion of their Maſters, who are willing enough 
to allow them convenient liberty. 

As tothe Advantages accrewing from the labours of theſe 
Slaves, he whois Maſter of a dozen of them may be account- 
ed a rich man: For beſides that theſe are the People who cul- 
tivate the ground in order to its production of all neceſlary 

proviſions 
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proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of their Maſters and themſelves; 


being well order'd and carefully look'd after, they promote the 
making of ſeveral other Commodities, as Tobacco, Sugar, 
Ginger, Indico, and others, which bring in great profit. Aad 
to this, that their ſervice being perpetual, their number in- 
creaſes from time to time by the Children that are born of 
them, which have no other Inheritance than that of the ſla- 
very and ſubjection of their Parents. | ) 

All the Forreign Inhabitants who have planted themſelves in 
thoſe Iflands are govern'd according to the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of their own Countries. 


Among the French Inhabitants of S. Chriſtophers Juſtice is ad- 


miniſtred by a Council conſiſting of the principal Officers who 
have the overſight of the Militia of the I{)Jand, of which Coun- 
cil the General is Preſident: And though there are certain 
places appointed for that Adminiſtration, yet is the Council 
many times aſſembled as the General thinks fit, and occaſion 
requires, under a kind of great Fig-tree, which is about the 
bigneſs of a large Elm, neer the Court of Guard of the Baſe- 
terre, not far from the Haven. 

In this Council, abating all the Formalities which have been 
invented to make Suits immortal, all differences that happen 
between the Inhabitants are amicably compos'd, and decided 
moſt commonly at the firſt ſitting, without any charge to the 
Parties, ſave only that he which is found guilty of the wrong. 
is to make ſatisfaCtion according to the —— whereof part 
goes to the relief of the Poor, and maintenance of the Church, 


and the reſt for the ſatisfaction of the party concern'd. - This 


Council doth alſo paſs ſentence of death, without appeal to 
any other Power. LESS 

The Governours of the other I{lands do alſo adminiſter Ju- 
ſtice every one in his Government : So that no man ſhould be 
guilty of fo great a weaknels as to 1magine that people live in 


thoſe Countries without any order or rule, as many do: Nay, 


it is rather to be look'd on as a kind of Miracle, that (the Inha- 
bitants of thoſe Countries being a confluenee of people from ſo 
many ſeveral Countries, and conſequently of different hu- 
mors and conſtitutions) diſorders ſhould not creep in, and that 
all are kept in awe and ſubjeCtion to the Laws eſtabliſhed. 

T hus much of the Forreign Inhabitants of the Carzbbies 5 we 
come now to treat of the Natural and Originary. 
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Of the Origine of the Caribbians, the natural Inhabitants 
of the Country. | 


'EE Method we had propos'd to our ſelves for the profe- 
cution of this Hiſtory requires that henceforth we treat 
of the #:dians, the natural Inhabitants of the Caribbies. And 
here we conceive it not to be our buſineſs to bring upon the 
Stage that great and difficult Queſtion, to wit, How the race of 
Men came to fpread it ſelf into America,and whence they came 
into that new World? There are ſome eminent Perſons have 
treated of this matter with ſo much ſufficiency, exactneſs, and 
ſolidity, that it were a tedious and ſuperfluous Work at the 
pteſent to trouble the Reader with any thing concerning 1t, 
Beſides, the Hiſtory of the Originals of our Savage Inhabitants 
of the Caribbies requires not that we ſhould deſcend ſo low to 
find them. | 

The ancient and natural Inhabitants of the Caribbies are 
thoſe who have been called by ſome Authors Cannibals, 4nthro- 
pophagi, or Eaters of Men ; but moſt others who have written 
ot them, commonly. call them Caribbians or Caribes : But their 
primitive and originary Name, and that which is pronounc'd 
with moſt gravity is, as the French Writers would have it, that 
of Caraibes :. Nay, if we may credit theſe laſt mentioned Au- 
thors, -not only the Caribbzans themſelves of the I{lands do o 
pronounce their name, but alſo thoſe of their Nation who live 
in the Continent of America, both the Septentrional and Meri- 
dional : So that that being the moſt common appellation of 
them among the French Inhabitants of the Iſlands, we ſhall al- 
{o have occaſion to uſe it ſometimes in the ſequel of this Hiſtory, 
in regard the preſent Work is render'd out ofthat Language. ' 

Some are of opinion, that this word Carazbes (or Caribbians) - 
is not natural to the ſavage Inhabitants of the Caribbies , but 
that it was impos'd upon them by the Spaniards, as they had 
given.the fame denomination to many Savages of the Meridi- 


| onal Continent, whore known thereby ; as alſo that of Calibis, 


or Calibites,to their allies the Inhabitants of the ſame Continent. 
Thoſe who maintain this opinion affirm, that the Spaniards 
might well give to thoſe People that name of Caraibes,in regard 
they over-ran all the Quarters of the Southerly part of Amer:- 
ca; and that having made the firſt Maps thereof, they ſet down 
thoſe Nations under that Name, which hath ſtuck to them ever 
ſince. To prove this they alledge, that they are never call'd 
Caraibes or Caribbians among themſelves, but only when they 
are drunk, and that having their heads full of Wine oy 
cap 
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leap up and down and rejoyce , "aying in their corrupt Lans 
guage, Moy boune Caraibe, F am an boneft Caribbian : That 
otherwiſe they. only make uſe of that word when they are 
among(t Strangers, and that in their trading and their commu- 
nication with them, ta make a certain diſcovery of themſelves, 
as being ſenGble. that the ſaid name is known to them : But that 


when they are among thegnſelves, not only they, but alſo thoſe 


of their Nation Inhabiting the Continent, and the Catibites, 


call themſelves by the name of Calinago, which is the name of 
the Men, and Cal/iponar, which is that of the Women. And 
they further affirm, that they are called Oubao-boror, that is, 1n- 
habitants of the Tſlands, or Iſlanders ;, as the call thoſe of the 
Continent Batoxe- bonon, that is, Inhabitants of the Firm Land, 
But all this preſuppos'd as probable, there is but little likeli- 
hood that the word Caribbzans ſhould have been impos'd upon 
them by the Spantards,and that our Iflands ſhould not have had 
it before they were known by them. The firſt reaſon we give 
of this aſſertion is, that before either the Spaniards or Portu- 
exez, had found a paſlage into Brazil, there were in thoſe Parts 
certain men more ſubtle and ingenious then the reſt, whom the 
Braſilians call'd Caraibes,or Caribbians, as Johannes de Lery hath 
obſerv'd in his Hiſtory, Secondly, it isa thing out of all con- 
troverſie that there are certain Savages who bear the name of 
Caribbians in ſome- Quarters of the Southerly part of America 
where the Spanzards never had any Commerce : For not only 
thoſe of the ſame Nation with our Iſlanders, who inhabit along 
* thoſe Coaſts of the Meridional America, and are neer Neigh- 
bours to the Datch Colonies of Cayenna and Berbica , but thoſe 
alſo who live far within that Meridional Continent, beyond the 


ſources of the molt remarkable Rivers, call themſelves Caribbi. 


ans, Moreover, we ſhall find 1n the ſequel of this Chapter, 
that there is in the Septentrional Continent a powerful Nation 
conſiſting for the moſt part of certain Families, who at this 
preſent take a great pride in being called Caribbzans, and ſtand 
upon it, that they had receiv'd that name long before America 
was diſcover'd. Addto this, that thoughit were granted that 
the Spaniards. would have impos'd that name on all thoſe Nati- 
ons, how can it be prov'd that they were as willing to accept of 
It from Pecple unknown and Enemies to them ? Now It 1s cer- 
tain, that not only all thoſe people do call themſelves Caribbi- 
ans, but alſo that they withal think it a glory, and derive an 


advantag@#fom that name, as Monſieur dx Mortel hath heard it 


from their own mouths : How then is it to be imagin'd that they 
ſhould triumph in a name which they had receiv'd from their 
. Enemies? Nay if it be urg'd further, as we ſhallſee anon, that 
the Anceſtors of our Savage Inhabitanes of the Iſlands receiv'd 
from the Apalachites the name of Caribbians, inſtead of that of 
Cofackites, Ender which they went hefore; it may be ah 

at 
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That they took it from ſuch as were their friends and confede- 
rates, and that as an Elogy of honour. In fine, we alſo af- 
firm, that it isnot only in their drunkenneſs and debauches, 
that our 1n4ian Inhabitants of the I{lands call themſelves Carib- 
bians, but they do it alſo when they are ſober and in cold 
blood; And as to their calling themſelves Calinago, it is poſ- 
fible they may have many different nagnes,, whence it does not 
ever the more follow. that they had received. any of them 
from the Europeans. For the denomination of 0xbao-bonox; 
the fignification of the word ſufficiently ſhews, that it is not 
particular to them, and that it may be generally applycd to 
any Inhabitants of Iflands. And whereas they make ute of the 
| name of Caribbians rather than of any other, when they ſpeak 
to ſtrangers, it is becauſe they are apprehenſive enough that 
that name is beſt known to them : bur it 1s not tobe conclu- 
ded thence, that they received it from the Spanzards, nay it 
might be more probably affirmed that the Sparzards themſelves 
having learnt it of them, ſhould afterwards have communica- 
ted it to other Europeans. But as to our deſign, 1t matrers not 
much whether opinion be embrac'd, and every one may fol- 
low which ſentiment liketh him beſt 3 only we have taken the 
liberty to propoſe what we conceived moſt probable. 

As to the originals of the inſulary Caribbians, thoſe who 
have hitherto given any account of them, have had (o little 
Iight to guide themſelves by in that obſcure piece of Antiqui- 
ty, that they may be ſaid to have grop'd all their way : ſome 
imagine that they are deſcended from the Jews, grounding 
their conjecture, among other things, on this, that the Carzb- 
bians are obliged to marry thoſe Kinſwomen of theirs that are 
next of kin to them, and that ſome among them eat no ſwines 

- fleſh nor Tortoiſes : But this is to fetch a thing too far off, 
and to ground an imagination on too weak conjectures, 
There are others who would have them to come over from the 
Haven of Caribana, and pretend that they were tranſported 
thence : But this opinion 1s grounded only on the clinching of 
the words Caribana and Caribbians, without any other con- 
firmation. 

There are yet others who affirm, and that upon a ſimple 

\ conjecture, that theſe Savages are the originary Inhabitants 
of the greater Iſlands, andthat it is not long fince they came 
into thoſe now oalled the Caribbies, where they took refuge 
as the remainders of the horrid Maſſacres committEd by the 
Spaniards, when they poſleſs'd themſelves of St. Domingo, Cu- 


ba, Jareaica, and Porte-Rico : But this is confuted by the cer- 


tainty of Hiſtory, which aſſures us, that at the firſt beginning 
of the diſcovery of America, the Caribbies were poſleſied and 
inhabited by the Caribbiars; that at firſt they were ſurprized 
andill-entreated by the Spaniard: ; but that afterwards _—_ 
la 
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aft being beaten off with diſadvantage, and meeting with ma- 
oy ihconvehiehces in the profecution of that war, made a kind 
of agreetnedt with ſoftie among them, as we hall ſee mor 
pitticularly Hereaftet ih the Chapter bf their Wars. Add tg 
this, that the 'I#4i4ns of Cordſſav, who, without all diſpute, ite 
ſome of thoſe petſons who eſtaped the Maffacres, atid Who 
have atnong them ſore yet living, who lived in the Pott called 
at the preſent, the Port of the Kow-Iſlard, or as the French call 
Le port de I Iſle 2 vathe, inthe Iſland of Hiſþpaniola, wheti 
the firſt Spaniards landed there, have not a word of the Ca- 
ribbian Language in theirs, nor any thing of Carriage; whence 
it may be deduc'd,that there never was any cortitnunication or 
correſpondence between them and the Caribbiznr. Beſides, 
thoſe of the greater Iſlands who might have fled to avoid the 
tyranny of the Spayzards, would have had greater encouraye- 
ment to retreat into the Territories which were below thetn, 
and whereto the regular winds lay morefit to carry them, than 
to direct their courſe againſt the wind, and fo retarding their 
flight, expoſe themſelves toa thouſand hazards by Sea, and 
engage themſelves in a voyage twenty times as long: For it 
is almoſt a miracle, that ſuch Veſſels as theirs are can advaiice 
a league ina day againſt the wind 3 nay it many times hap- 
pens that very great veſlels are in their aſcent forc'd back more 
in three hours than they had advanc'd in fix daies : For we 


have it from very skilful Pilots, that they have been three 


months getting up from the Cul-de-Sac of St. Domingo to St. 
Chriſtophers ; whereasto fall down from St. Chriſtophers to St. 
Domingo, there needs commonly not above four or five days 
at moſt 

As concerning the opinion the Caribbzans themſelves have 
of their origine, we find, that, being as ignorant of all Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, as free from all curioſity of enquiring af- 
ter things to come,they believe for the moſt part,that they are 
deſcended from the Calibites or Calibis, their Allyes and great 
friends, the Inhabitants of the Meridional part of America, 
& the neighbouring people ofthe Arovagres orAlonagues,in that 
Country or Province which 1s commonly called Gzyara, or the 
Savage-Coaſt, And thoſe who adhere to this opinion, ground 
their perſwaſion on the conformity of Language, Religion 
and Manners, obſervable between the Caribbiarn Inhabitants 
of the Iſlands, and the Calibites3 though it may as well be 
preſum'd that the ſaid reſemblance might partly proceed from 
the allyance and particular pies there was between 
them; partly from the Neighbourhood of the Caribbians of 
the Meridional Continent and thoſe Calibites; and partly from 
ſome other cauſes, whereof we ſhall give an account here- 


after. 


But theſe poor Savages of the Iſlands agree not nong 
them- 
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themſelves in the particular relation they make of their Extra- 
ion, and the occaſion that brought them into thoſe Iſlands; 
nor can they give any account of the time of their. coming thi- 
ther. We (bal here ſet down what thoſe of. S. Vincent and 
ſome others have related to Monſieur : ds Montel concerning 


themſelves,which we have taken out of- his curious ColleCtions. 


All the Caribbians were heretofore ſubjet tothe Aronagues, 
and obey'd their Prince; but ſome among them not able to en- 
_ dure that yoke, broke out into a Rebellion: And that they 
might wk e IT 
Enemies, they retreated to the Carzbby-Iflands, which were 
not at that time inhabited ; and their firſt landing was in the 
Iſland of Tabago, which is one of the neereſt to the Continent: 
Afterwards the other Calibites ſhook of the Domination of the 
Aronagues ;, but finding themſelves {ſtrong enough, or not ha- 
ving the ſame inclination with the former, they continu'd 1n 
their Country 3 and what they had at the time of their revolt 
they have kept ever ſince, and live free in the Country , but 
Enemies to the Arozaexes, . having a Captain-General of their 
own Nation, by whom they are commanded. They have alſo 
continu'd to this preſent Friends and Confederates to the Ca- 
ribbians, Ee 

Upon this Relation it. is that ſome ground the explication 
they make of the word Caribbians, as if it ſignified Rebells; 
whether it was impos'd upon them by the Aroxagues, or that 
thoſe people aſſum'd it of themſelves by way of triumph, as 
deriving a certain glory from their noble Iojurrection, and the 
generous Rebellion which eſtabliſh'd them ja peace and liber- 
ty + But there needs no more to ſhew that the word Caribbian 
does not ſignifie Rebel, as among others a certain Journal of a 
Dutch-man, than that there are many Colonies in ſeveral parts 
of the Continent of Azzerica, both the Septentrional and Me- 
ridional, which no body pretends or can pretend were everun- 
der the power of the Aronagues, which yet are known by the 


name of Caribbiazs. And as tothe being among them any that 


have rebell'd againſt other Sovereigns, only this may be inferr'd 
thence, That being ſince reconcil'd to them, and living to 
this day in the mid(t of them, under the ſaid name of Carib- 
bians, as we ſhall ſee more particularly anon, there is no like- 
lihood that it ſhould ſignifie Rebels, fince it were a blaſting of 
their Reputation, anda mark of Infamy to them. 

But thoſe who have convers'd a long time together among 
the Savages of Dominico relate, that the Caribbian Inhabitants 
of that I{Jand are of opinion, that their Anceſtors came out of 
the Continent, from among the Calibites, to make a War 
again(t a Nation of the Aroxegzes, which inhabited the Iflands, 
which Nation they utterly deſtroy'd, excepting only the Wo- 
men, whom they took to themſelves , and by that means re- 

peopled 


etter live undiſturb'd, and at a diſtance from their 
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peopled the Iſlands : Whence1t comes:that the Wives of the Ca- 
ribbian Inhabitants of the I{lands havea language:different from 
that of the Men in many things, and in ſome conſonant to that 
of the Arovagues of the Continent. He.who was:the Comman- 
der:inchief-in that Enterpriſe beſtow'd the conquer'd Iſlands 
oh his Confidentsz and he to whoſe lot the Ifland of Domirrico 
fell was called Ouboxtor-timani, that is to lay, King, and cauſed 
bimſelf tobe carried-on the ſhoulders of thoſe whom the Iſlan- 
ders call Laboxyon, that ts, Servants. | | 

' There:1s ſo little certainty and fo much variety in all theſe 
Relations, and others of the like nature, which theſe poor igno- 
- rant people make upon this oecafion,: that the moſt prudent 
fort of people conceive there cannot any. judgment be ground- 
ed' thereon :: And indeed theſe Sayages themſelves ſpeak. not 
thereof but at advetiture,: and as people tell-ſtories of-what 
they. had. ſeen in their dreams 3, fo; carelefs have-they been in 
preſerving the'tradition of their Origine z and ghey palpably 
contradict and canfute ane the other by the difference. ofitheir 


Relations :; However, weſhall find at the end of this Chapter 


what ſeems moſt probable: to have. given occaſian to moſt to 
bebeve thatithey are deſcended from the Calibztes. 

.\In:all.the.ſeverat ſentiments whereof we have given an ac- 
count, either out of the Writiogs. or Diſcourſes of divers 
others, there-3s this that's commendable, That thoſe: who ad- 
vance them, proceed conſequently tothe diſcoveries they had 
made, and that they, do all that lies-in their power to unravel 
and.diſengage ancient and. unknown Truths. But if the Re- 
lation weare about to give of the Origine of the Caribbiare In- 


habitants of the I{lands, be the moſt ample, the moſt particular; 


the moſt full of Curioſities, and the beſt circumſtanc'd of any 
that -hath hitherto appear'd, ir js but juſt we ſhould think: it 
accordingly the trueſt and moſt certainz yet with this cantion, 
that we (till leave the judicious Reader at liberty to follow that 
ſentiment which ſhall ſeem moſt rational to him. ' And where- 


as we ought-to render every one-the commendation he juſtly 


deſerves, weare to acquaint the Publick, that it is oblig'd for 
theſe Particularittzs 3nd Diſcoveries to the obliging Communi- 
cation'we have receiv'd thereof from one Maſter Brigſtock;an 
Ergliſh Gentleman, one of the moſt curious and inquiſitive 
Perſons in the World, who, among his other great and fingu- 
 laraccompliſhments, hath attained- the perfection of the Virge- 
22ian and Floridian Languages, as having in bis noble Travels 
ſeen all theI{lands, and a great part of the 2” 6 Ame- 
rica: By that meansit was that he came exaftly to underſtand, 
upon the very place whereof we ſhall make mention, and from 
ſuch intelligent Perſons as could give him an account thereof 
with ſome certainty, theenſuing Hiſtory of the Origine of our 
Savages, the truth whereof he will make good whenever occe- 
fon ſhall require, Ee The 
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The Caribbians were originary Inhabitants of the Septentri- 
onal part of Averice, of that Country which is now called Flp- 
rida : They came to Inhabit the Iſlands after they had departed 
from amid({t the Apalachites , among whom. they lived a long 
times and rhey left there ſome of their people, who to this 
day go-under the name of Caribbzans : But their firſt origine is 
from the pe. ee: who only chang'd' their denomination, 
and were called Ceribbians in the Country of the Apalachiter, 
as we ſhall ſee anon. ®s Bs 

The 4palachites are a powerful and generous Nation, which 
contmuesto this preſent planted in the ſame Country of Flo- 
rida: whe -are the Inhabitants of a gallant and ſpacious 
Country called Apalacha, from which they have received their 
name,' and which begins at'the altitude of thirty three de- 
grees and twenty five minutes, North of the CORY Line, 


and reaches tb the thirty ſeventh degree. This people have 
a communicatjon with the-Sea of the Gulf of Afexico or 


New Spain, by the means of a River, which taking its ſource 
out of the Apalachean Mountains, at the foot whereof they 
inhabit, after it hath wandred through many rich Campagnes, 
diſembogues itſelf at laſt into the Sea neer the iNands of Ta- 
cobago : The Spaniards have'called this River Riz del Spirito 
Samos; but the Apalachites call it ſtill by its ancient name of 
Hitanachi, which in their Language fſigmhies fair and pleaſant, 


On the Eaſt-fide they are divided from all other Nations by - 
ing Mountains, whoſe tops are cover'd with 


high and far- 
ſnow moſt part of the year, and which ſeparate them from /ir- 
ginia: onthe other ſides they adjoin to ſeveral inconfiderable 
Nations, which are all their friends and confederates. 
Theſe Apalachites make it their boaſt, that they had propa- 
o_ certain Colonies a great way into Adexico : And they 
to this day a great Road by land, by which they affirm 
that their Forces march'd- into thoſe parts. The Inhabitants 
of the Country, upon their arrival gave them the name of 
Tlatuici, which ſignifies AMowntaineers or High-Landers, for 
they were more hardy and more generous than they. They 
planted themſelves in a quarter like that from which th 
came. ſcitoate at the foot of the Mountains, in a fertile ſoil, 
where they built a City, as neer as they could like that which 


they had left behind them, whereof they are poſſeſs'd to 


this day. They are ſo united there by inter-marriages and 
other bonds of peace, that they make yp but one people with 
them 5 nor indeed could they well be diſcern'd one fromthe 
other, if they had not retain'd ſeyeral words of their originary 
OEUAgE, which is the only obſervable difference between 
r p 

After the Apalachites had planted this Colony, the Cofachites, 
wholiv'd more towards the north of America, in a fenny and 
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ſomewhat barren Country, and who had continu'd till then 
in good correſpondence with them, knowing that they were 
then far from their beſt and moſt valiant men, took an advan- 
tageous opportunity to fall upon their Neighbours the 4pala- 


chites, and to force them our of their habitations, or at leaſt 


to participate with them of the land where they had ſetled 
themſelves, after they ſhould become Maſters thereof. This 
deſign having been carried on very cunningly among the chief- 
eſt of the Cofachites, they afterwards publiſh'd it in all their 
Villages, and got it approv'd by all the heads of Families, who 
inſtead of minding the buſineſs of Husbandry and fetting things 
in order for the ſowing of Corn at the beginning of the Spring, 
as they were wont to do other years, prepar'd their Bows, Ar- 
rows, and Clubs; and having ſet their habitations on fire, and 
furniſh'd themſelves wita ſome little proviſions out of what was 
left of the precedent Winter, they took the field, with their 
wives and children, and all thelittle baggage they had, with a 
reſolution either to conquer or dye, lince- they had cut off all 
hopes of returning to a place which they had delſtroy'd and 
defſpoil'd of a)l manner of conveniences. 

In this equipage they in a ſhort time got to the frontiers of 
their Neighbours : The Apalachites who thought of nothing 
leſs than having an enemy ſo neer them, were then very buſie 
about the planting of their Mazs,and the roots from which they 
derive their ordinary ſuſtenance: Thoſe who liv'd about the 
greatLake at the foot of the Mountains,which they call in their 
Linguage Theomi, having perceiv'd this powerful Army ready 
to fall on them, immediately made their retreat into the neigh- 
bouring Mountains, and lett their villages and cattel to the di- 
ſpoſal of the enemy 3 thence they took their march through 
the woods,to carry intelligence of this erruption to the Cities 
which are in the vallies among the firſt mountains, where re- 
ſided the Paraconſſzs, who is the King of the Country, with all 
the conſiderable forces thereof. Upon , this ſo unexpected 
news, the ſaid Prince,-while he was making his preparations to 
go againſt the Enemy, poſted thoſe wha were molt in a rea- 
dincfs for the expedition in the Avenues of the mountains, and 
placed Ambuſcadoes in ſeveral parts of the great Foreſts, 
which lye between the great Lake and the Mountains, and 
through which there was a neceſſity of paſling to get into that 
picaſant and ſpacious valley, which. 1s above fixty leagues in 
length, ard about ten in bredth3 where are the habitations 
of the chicſeſt Inhabitants of the Country, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable Cities in the Kingdom, 

While the Cofachites were bufie about the plundering and 
pillaging the houſes they had found neer the great Lake, the 


Apalachites had the opportunity to prepare themſelves for the. 


reception of them : But the former, inſtead of taking the or- 
4 2 8 dinary 
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dinary Roads and ways which led to the flat Country, which, 
as we faid, lie between the Mountains, having left their Wiyes 
and Children neer the great Lake, under the guard of ſome 
Forces they had drawn off from the main Body, and being 
guided by ſome of the Apalachites, whom they had ſurprized 
fiſhing in the great Lake, croſs'd through the woods, and 
made their way over mountains and precipices, over and 
through which the Camels could hardly have paſs'd, and by 
that means pot into the heart and centre of the Country, and 
found themſelves of a ſudden in a Province. called that of the 
Amanites : They without any reſiſtance ſurpriz'd the chiefeſt 
places of it, wherein they found to-guard them only Women, 
Children, and ſome old men, ſuch as were not able to follow 
their King, who with his people lay expecting the Enemy at 
the ordinary deſcents which led into the Country. 

The Cofachites perceiving that their defign had prov'd (0 
ſucceſsful, and that there was a great likelihoud that in a ſhort 
time they ſhould become Maſters of the whole Country, fince 
they had met with fo good fortune immediately upon their 
firſt appearance, proſecuted their conqueſts further, and having 
Cities for their retreat, where they had left good ſtrong Gar- 
rifons, they marched towards the King of Apalache, with 2 
reſolution either to fight him, or at leaſt oblige him to allow 
them the quiet poſſeſſion of ſome part of the Country. The 
Apalachite was extreamly ſurpriz'd, when he underſtood that 
the Enemy, whom he had all this while expected on the Fron, 
tiers, and at the known avenues of the Country, had already 
poſleſs,d himſelf of a Province that lay in the centre of his 
Domimons, and that he had left Garriſons in the Cities and 
moſt conſiderable places thereof : However, being a magnani- 
mous and gallant Prince, he would try whether the chance of 
Arms would prove as favourable to him, as he thought his 
cauſe good and juſt; he thereupon came down with his people 
outof the Mountains, where he had encamped himſelf; and 
having encourag'd thoſe that were about him to do their ut- 
moſt, he confidently ſet upon the van-guard of the Cofachites, 
which was come out to obſerve his motion : having on both 
l1des ſpent all their arrows, they came to a cloſe fight, and ha- 
ving taken their Clubs, there was a great (laughter in both Ar- 
mes, ti]] that night having ſeparated them, the Cofachzites ob- 
ſerv'd that they had loſt a great number of theirs in the en- 
gagement, and found that they had to do with a people that 
behav'd themſelves more valiantly than they had imagined to 
themſelves they would haye done z and conſequently that their 
beft courſe wotultil be to enter into a friendly treaty with them, 
rather than venture another hazard of their Forces in a ſtrange 
Country. | 

Upon this they reſolv'd, that rhe next morning they would 
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ſend Embaſladonrs to the King of 'the Ypalachites, with cerrair 
Overtures of Peace, - and m cafe of a refuſal (diſlembling the 
loſs they had receiv'd mm the former Engagement) to dertare 
open War, and to challenge him to be immediately ready tg 
receive their. Charge, which ſhould be mach more violent 
then what they had met withal the day before ; and that Hen 
all their Forces were come together, ESTES 
The Paraconſſts of the Apalachites having. given audience to 
theſe Embaſladours, defir'd that days time to confider of rhe 
Propoſitions which had been made to him and thereupon 
having requir'd of them the Articles and Conditions under 
which they would Treat with him, 1n caſe he might be inclin'd 
to Peace, they told him, That they had left their own Country 
with a reſolution to plant themſelves either by friendſhip or by 
force in that good and fat Country whereof he was poſleſs'd ; 
and that if he would condeſcend to the former of thoſe means, 
they defired to become one People with the Apalachites , to 
dwell intheir Country, and to cutrivate it, and fo to ſupply the 
empty places of thoſe who not long before had gone from 
among them to plant a new Colony in ſome remote parts of the 
World. | 
The Apalachite aſſembled his Council upon theſe conſidera- 

tions, and having acquainted them therewith, he repreſented. 
That the Army of the Cofachites hindred the coming in of the 
Afſhſtanccs which they might receive from the other Provinces 
that had not been ready to come in to them at the beginning of 
the War; That by the ſame means the patlage of Proviſions 
was abſolutely obſtructed 3 That the Enemy was Maſter of 
the Field, and that without any reſiſtance he had got into one 
of the beſt Provinces of the whole Country, where he had al- 
ſo polleſs'd himſelf of places of Importance ; and, That though 
in the precedent Engagement he had taken particular notice of 
the incomparable fidelity and gallantry of his People,in ſettin 
upon and fighting againſt the Enemies, over whom they had 
very conſiderable Advantages, 'yethad that good Succeſs been 
bought with the loſs of his moſt valiant Captains, and the beſt 
of his Souldierszand conſequently it concern'd them to bethink 
themſclves of ſome means to Ra Kade the reſt of the Kingdom, 
by ſparing what-was then left of the cholceſt Men : And (ince 
the Enemies were the firſt Propoſers of the Conditions of 
Peace, it would be the ſafeſt way to hearken thereto, if it 
might be done without any derogation from their Glory, and 
the great Reputation they had acquir'd before ; inaſmuch as 
there was waſte grounds enough in ſeveral places, and that the 
Country, by reaſon of the tranſplantation of ſome part of 
their Inhabitants, was ſpacious and fertile enough to ſuſtain 
them all. | 


All the chief Commanders of the Apalachites having heerd 
what 
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what had been propos'd by their King, and concluding it wag 
not fear that oblig'd him to hearken to an Accommodation 
with the Cofachztes,fince that the day before he had ventur'd his 
Perſon among the moſt forward ; but that it proceeded purely 
from the defire he had that they might not be raſhly expos'd to 
further danger, and his care of preſerving his People, which 
was already at the mercy of the Enemy,who had polleſs'd him- 


| ſelf of one of the richeſt Provinces ; and having alſo under- 


ſtood by ſome Spies who were come into the Kings Army by 
ſome ſecret ways,and made their eſcape out of the Cities where 
the Cofachites had their Gariſons, that they treated with great 
mildneſs and reſpe& the women and old men whom they had 
found there; having, I ay, takenall theſe things into conlide- 
ration, they unanimouſly ſubſcribed to the ſentiments of their 
Prince, IT made anſwer, That there was a neceſſity of condeſ- 
cending to an Accommodation, and making ſome Agreement 
upon the moſt advantageous Conditions they could, according 
to the preſent poſture of their Afﬀairs : And -after they had 
confirm'd this reſolution by their Ha Ha, which is the ſign of the 
applauſe and ratification wherewith they are wont to conclude 
their Deliberations, they ſignified the ſame to the Embaſladors 
of the Cofachites, who expected it with impatience. 

This news beiog carried over to the Camp of the Cofachites, 
was receiv'd with great joy, as being conſonant to the end they 
had propos'd to themſelves when they firſt undertook the War 
and left their Country : They thereupon immediately deputed 
ſome of the chiefeſt among them to agree with the Apalachites 
about the abſolute concluſion of that Peace,and to ſ1gn the Ar- 
ticles of the Treaty. Theſe Deputies being come to the place 
where the Prince of the Apalachites expected them, attended 
by the moſt conſiderable Perſons about his Court, fitting on a 
Seat ſomwhat higher then any of the reſt, and cover'd with a 
rich Fur, were very kindly receiv'd ; and having taken their 
Seats, the King drank to them of a certain Beverage call'd 
Caſſina, out of a Bowl of which he firſt taſted himſelf : All that 
were preſent at the Council drank afterwards in order ; which 
done,they fell upon the bulineſs of the Treaty, which was con- 
cluded upon theſe Conditions ; 

| That the Cofachites ſhould inhabit promiicuouſ]y in the 
Cities and Towns of the Apalachites; That in all reſpe&ts they 
ſhould be eſteem'd and accounted as the natural Inhabitants of 
the Country ; That they ſhould abſolutely enjoy the ſame 
Priviledges; That they ſhould be ſubje& to the King, as the 
others werez That they ſhould embrace the Religion, and ob- 
ſerve the Cuſtoms of the Country : Or if they would rather, 
the Apalachites would reſign up to them the rich and great 
Province of Amana, to beenjoy'd only by them, according to 


the limits which ſhould be agreed upon:Provided nevertheyels, 
| That 
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That they ſhould acknowledge the King of the Apalachites 
- for their Sovereign, and that from thence forward they ſhould 
render him reaſonable homage. | 
This Agreement being thus reciprocally concluded, was at- 
tended with mutual acclamations: Not long after,the Deputies 
of the Cofachites having given an account of their negotiation 
to their Commander in chief and his Councel, and repreſented 
to them the choice which had been left them either of living 
promiſcuouſly among the Apalachztes, or being ſole poſleſſors 
of the Province into which they were entered ; they unani- - 
moully- accepted of the latter, and ſo-became abſolute Ma- 
ſters of that Province of Amana, whereof the King of the 4- 
zalachites.-put-them himſelf iato quiet poſſeſſion : The Wo- 
men; Children, and Old men, who had been left behind, when 
alf fach as were able to bear arms had follow'd their Prince, 
were tranſported into ſome of the other Provinces, where the 
King appointed a ſetled habitation for them, and all the gal- 
lant men of that Province who had ventur'd their lives againſt 
the Enemy, and for the preſervation of their Country. 
- AU things being thus ſetled, both parties laid down their 
arms, and the Cofachites went to fetch their Wives, Children, 
Cattel, Baggage, and the Souldiers they had left neer the great 
Lake of Theomi; and being ſafely return'd, they diſpos'd 
thetnſelves into the Cities appointed them, congratulating 
their good fortune inthe conquelt of fo noble a Country, an- 
ſwerably to their expefation at the firſt undertaking of the 
War. - | | 
From that time the Apalachites gave the name of Caribbians; 
or as the Frexch would have. it, Caraibes, to thoſe new comers, 
who of a ſudden,and contrary to their expeQation, fore'd them- 
ſelves upon them, to repair the breach which had been made - 
by the tranſplantation of ſome of their people into another 
Country of 4merica: fo that this word Careibes fignifies, in 
their language, a ſort of people added, or ſuddenly and nnexpe- 
Fedly coming in, firangers, or ſtout and valiant men; as if they 
 wouldexpreſs, that a generous people, whom they expected 
not, were come upon them, and had been added to them : and 
this denomination continu'd to theſe new eomers inſtead of 
that of. Cofachites, which hath been kept up only in ſome 
weak and wretched Families which livd more towards the 
north of Florids, and after the departure.of the true Cofachites, 
poſleſs'd themſelves of their habitations, and would alſo have 
pals'd under the name of thoſe who had preceded them in 
the- poſiefſion of that Country : Whereas on the other fade, 
theſe true Cofachites were known by the name of Caribbiens 1n 
the Province of Amana; and therefore henceforward we ſhall 
ſpeak of them, and the Colonies which they bave ſmce ſent ' 


abroad, only under that name. 
only under Thebs 
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Theſe two Nations being thus united by the determination 


of their differences, and the period they put to a cruel war : 
- which might have ruin'd them both, liv'd afterwards in good 


correſpondence for many years. But in procels of time, the 
Caribbians finding themſelves multiply'd in the Country which 
they had conquer'd by their arms, would not embrace the Re. 
ligion of the Apalachites, who ador'd the Sun, as ſhall be ſhewn 
hereafter, ,nor be preſent at their Ceremonies in the Temple 
they had in the Province of Bemarin, where the Court was 


- norin fine render the King the homages that were dueto him 


for the Province they- were-poſleſs'd of, according to. their 
promilſe,and the Articles of the Treaty. +. 

This breach of promiſe on the part of the Caribbians, and 
that unjuſtiafiable a&, prov'd the occafion of many bloudy 
Wars which happen'd afterwards between the two Nations:the 
Caribbians were ſurrounded of all ſides by their adverſaries, 
who kept them in ſo,that they could not any way enlarge their 
quarters ; and on the other fide the Apalachites had in the boy- 
els of their Country a cruel and. irreconcileable enemy, who 
kept them perpetually in alarms, and oblig'd them to be al- 
ways in arms: during which, both the one and the other, 
ſometimes victorious, ſometimes . beaten, as the uncertain 
chance of. war was pleas'd to carry it, liv'd a very fad life ; in- 
ſomuch that, many times, either. for want of cultivating the 
ground, or by reaſon of the waſte committed in. the fields of 
one another, a little before the Harveſt, they were reduc'd to 
ſuch an extreme Famine, as deſtroy'd more people than the 
Sword. | | bo ty? | 

Above an age was ſpent in theſe conteſts, during which the 
Caribbians, who had for their Commander in chief and 
King of their Nation, one of their moſt valiant Captains, 
whom they called Ragazim, added to thev former acqueſlts 
another Province, which lay next to them on the South fide, 
and is called Matica, which reaching through the Mountains 
by an interval that receives a torrent deſcending from the ſame 


Mountains, afterwards extends towards the Weſt, as far as the ' 


River, which taking its ſource at the great Lake, after it hath 
made ſeveral Iflands, and flown 'through divers Provinces, 
falls at laſt into the Ocean: This is the famous River which 
the French have called the River of May ; but the Apalachites 
name it Baſainim, which fignifies in- their language,the delicte 
ons River, or abounding in fiſh. The Caribbians having thus 
dilated their territories, and forc'd their Enemies to retreat, 
made for ſome years a truce with the 4palachites, who being 
wearied out with the Wars, and diſcourag'd by the loſs of 2 
conſiderable Province, willingly hearkned to that ceſſation of 
arms,and all aCts of hoſtility. 
But theſe Apalachites being exaſperated to (ee their Country 
| grown 
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grown leſs by one of the beſt Provinces belonging'to it, taking 
the advantage of the opportunity of that'Truce, Aecretly con- 
ſalted ſeveral times among rhemſclves how they; might:carry on 
their deligns more ſucceſsfully againſt the Caribbiayr then they 
had. done before 3 and having tound'by ſad experience; that 
they had. not advanc'd- their- affairs much by aſlaulting their 
Enemiesiopenly, and by-ſerled Engagements, they reſoly'd; to 
ſupplant them by ſubtlery,and to that endo thinkgof all ways 
imaginable to make a -diviſton among them , 5 qt os 
engage them ina Civil-War-within their own Country. This 
advice- being receiv'd and generally -approv'd: of all their 
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Pricſts, who are in very great eſteem among themy :and have”. 


* Voices in their moſt important Aflemblies, immediately fur-" 


piſh'd them with expedieots, and ſuggeſted to them:the means, 
which were tothis effect. $; gel © 2A tration Lf 4769 
They had obſerv'd:that thoſe peopte who cameimfoflily and 
ſarpriz'd \them'io their own Country; were without Rebgian. 
and made:to acknowledgment of any Divinity,iwhereto they 
conceiv'd themſelves;oblig'd torender any publick Service,and 
that th-yſtaod in fear:only of a certain. evil Spittt-which they 
called Maboxa , becauſe: he ſometimes: tormented them 3! yet 
{:as rhat. 1n;the mea time they. did: not do hintiany-homage;: 
Ekence iticame that: for, ſome years after, thejr,artival, during 
which they.had liv'd in-good ain = yg with them, they 
endeavour'd to induce them by their example\.to ,acknow- 
ledge rhe Sun>to be the ſovereigy Governourof-the. World, 
and toadore him as God.? Theſe-Exhortations and Inſtruftions 
hada greatinfluence ovet the Spirits of the chiefeft;among the 
Caribbians, 'and had made:ſtrong impreſſions in- them ; fo thas 
having receivid. the firſt : Principles of that; Religion while.the 
time of. their :murual. earreſpondence-continuid-,: many lefr 
the Province of Amana wherein they;had thelr-kabitations,and 
went into-that of. Bexzarini, the prinvipal Province ofthe Apd- 
lachites, 'whence.theyraſcended-into the. Mountain of 0lajmi; 
upon which the Apalachites made their folemn-Offerings 3 and 
upon their invitation the Caribbzares had participated of thate 
7 aha and that Service: Theſe Prieſts, whom the Apala» 
ehites call Jaonas, which:is as much asto ſay, Menof God, knew 
that the feeds of Religion are not ſo;cafily ſniother'd in the 
hearts of men; and that, though the long Wars they had had 
with the Carzbbians had hinder'd'theexerciſe thereof, yet would 
it be nohard matter forthem to blow up, as weimay ſay, thoſe 
fparksin rhem which lay hid _—_ the aſbes. 10105 {27 fo 
: The Truce and Ceflation of all as of Hoſtility, which had 
been concluded between the two Nations, preſented the AÞat 
Hchites with a favourable opportunity to- proſecute ger des 
fgnz whereupon the Prieſts of the;Sudadvis'd; with. the Kings 
Conſent, that there ſhould. be a publication made, amang'the 
/ F f Caribbians, 
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Caribbians;that at the beginning of the Month of March,which 
they callNagriz» in thets language,/they would render a folemy 
Service'in honour of the:Sun, on-thethigh Mountains and that 
the ſaid Service ſhould be attended with Divertiſements, Feaſt. 
ing, and Preſents, which-they ſhould liberally give to ſuch a, 
were preſent thereat, This Ceremony was no new-thing among 
the Apalachites, ſothat rhe Caribbzans/ could not. faſpect any 
_ circumvention, nor fear any ſurpriſe ; for it was a very ancient 
cuſtom among them to make extraordioary Prayersto the Sun 
at.the beginning of the Month of Naarim, which is preciſely the 
time that they have done ſowing their 44ais. That which the 


_ : defire inithisService/is,; Bhat the Sun wonld be pleas'd tocau 


that which they had recommended to his care, to ſpring, grow, 
and come tomaturity:|\-"They have'alſo the ſame.ſolemnity in 
the Month of May, at which time they:have got in theirgirſ 
Harveſt, to'irender him thanks for the' fruits they conceive that 
they. have: xeceiv'd from his hands. Beſfides,the Carzbbiarrs kney 

well enough;that during theſe Feſtivals the Apalachites hungyy 
their Bows and Arrows; 'that it: was:accounted 'a- hainou 
crime among'them togoarm'd into theiri:Temple, and to raiſe 
the leaft diſpute there; and that duting thoſe days of Selemni 


ty, the greateſt: Enemies were commonly reconcit'd, and laid 


aſide all enmity. In fine, they-made not: the leaſt doubt but that 
the Publick Faith, and the:promiſe ſolemnly made, would be 
iviolably obſery'd. - : 1:21 1 14h 8. FEE TRE-LENC F-31804 

Upon this aſfurance. they diſpoſe themſelves :to- paſs over 
into the Province of Bemzariz at the nas 5 opt and that 
they mightbe thought to contribute ſomwhat on 'thetr uns 
the publick Solemmty,they dreſs themſelves with all the brave 


'.and magnificence they could z :and' though that even thet 


they were wont'to govery lightly clad,” and expole their bo+ 
dies almoſt naked,  yetrhe more to accommodate themſelvesto 
the humoursof their Neighbours,whomthey were:going tovi 
ſie, they cauſed all the:Furs; ſpotted Skins, and Stuffs that war 
had, tobemade into Cloaths : They: forgot not alſo. to can 
their faces/;/their hands, and all thoſe: places of their bodies 
which lay expos'd tobe ſeen, to be painted with a bright red; 
and they crown themſelves with their richeſt Garland, interwor 
ven with the-ditterent plumage of ſeveral: rare Birds of the 
Country.” -' The Women for their parts; deſirous to participate 
of this Solemnity, leave:nothing undodte that might contribute 
aby thing tothe adorning of themſelves; the Chains of Shells 
of ſeveral colours, the' Pendants, and the high Coifs: enrich'd 
with the precious and glittering\Stones which the: Torrents 
bridg down along with them our of: the bigh Mountains, made 
them appear with extraordinary luſtre. In this equipage the 
Caribbizns, partly out of ' curioſity, /partly out of the vanityt0 
Mew themſchves; and ſome out of certain motives of Re 
, TAIL ur aerta 
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undertake that Pilgrimage : And that they might not raiſe any 
jealouſie in thoſe who had ſo kindly invited them, they leave 
their Bows, Arrows, and Clubs at the laſt Village within their 
Juriſdiftion,and enter into the Province of Bemarin only with a 
. walking ſtick, ſinging and dancing, as they are all of a merry \ 
and divertive diſpoſition. | 
On the other ſide, the Apalachites expefted them with great 
devotion, and anfwerably to the Orders they had to that pur- 
poſe receiv'd from their King, whoſe name was Teltlabin, and 
whoſe race commands at preſent among that people z they 
kiadly entertaia'd all thoſe who came to the Sacrifice ; nay, 
from the firſt entrance of the Caribbians into. their Province, 
they treated them at all places as cordially as if they had been 
their Brethren, and that there had never been any difference 
bet ween them:: They feafted them all along the way , and 
conducted them up to the Royal City; which to this day they 
call Mel:lot,that is,the City of Conncel, inaſmuch as it is the habi- 
tation of the King and his Court: The chiefeſt of the Caribbians 
were magnificently entertain'd at the Palace-Royal; and thoſe 
of the common ſort were receiv'd and gr 6 aub the Inhabi- 
tants of the City, who ſpar'd no coſt to heighten the fatisfation 
of -cheir Gueſts; ig | 
The day dedicated to the ſacrifice of the Sun being come, 

the King of the Apalachites with his Court, which was very 
much encreaſed, by the arrival of the Caribbians, and a great 
number of the Inhabitants of the other Provinces, who were 
come upto the Feaſt, went up very betimes in the morning to 
the top of the Mountain of 0laimz, which is not a full league 
diſtant from the City : This Prince, according to the cuſtome 
of the Country, was carried in a chair, or the ſhoulders of 
four tall men, attended by four others of the ſame height, who 
were to relieve the former when they were weary : There 
marched before him ſeveral perſons playing on Flutes and o- 
ther muſical Ioftruments ; with this pomp he came to the place 
appointed for the Aſſemblyz and when the Ceremony was 
over, he made a great diſtrjbution of Cloaths and Furs, more 
than he had been accuſtonbd to do upon fuch occaſions be- 
fore : But above all, his liberality was remarkable towards the 
moſt conſiderable perſons among the Caribbians; and in imi- 
tation of the Prince, the wealthieſt of his people made pre- 
ſents in like manner to thoſe of that Nation who had vouchlafed 
their ſolemn Sacrifice with their preſence; ſo that moſt of the 
Caribbians return'd home well fatisfy'd, and in better Liveries 
than they had brought thence with them : Afﬀeer they were 
come down from the Mountain, they were again treated and 
entertain'd with the greateſt expreſſions of good will, in all 
the houſes of the Apalachites, through whoſe habitations they 


were to return into their quarters ; In fine, to encourage them 
F f 2 to 
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to a ſecond viſit, there were ſolemn proteſtations made fo them 
from the King and his Officers, that they ſhould be at all other 


| times receiv'd with the like demonſtrations of affection, if 


they were deſirous to accompany them four times in the year 
to the celebration of the fame Ceremonies. 

The Caribbians being return'd into their Province could not 
make ſufficient acknowledgments of the kind entertainment 
they had: receiv'd : Thoſe who had ſtay'd at home be'ng ra- 
viſh'd to-ſee the rich preſents which their Country-men had 


brought home, immediately refoly'd to undertake the ſame 


pilgrimage at the next enfuing Feaſt : And the day on which 
t-was to be drawing neer, there was ſo great a conteſtation a- 
mong them who ſhould go, that if their Cacick, or chief Cap- 
tain, had not taken ſome courſe therein, the Province would 
have been deſtii ite of Inhabitants : The Apalachites on the 0- 
ther fide continu'.! their entertainments and liberalitiesz and 
there was a certain emulation among them who ſhould be moſt 
kind to the Caribbians; Their Prieſts, who knew what would 
be the iſſue of all this impoſture, recommended nothing fo 
much to them, as the continuation of thoſe good Offices, 
which they faid were very acceptable to the Sun. 

T hree years \lipp'd away in theſe viſits; at theend whereof 
the Apalachites, who had exhauſted 'themſelves in liberalities 


towards their _, perceiving they had gain'd extream- 


ly upon their afte@ions, and that the greateſt part of them 
were grown ſo zealous for the ſervice of the Sun, that nothing 
would be able to forcs out of their apprehenfioas the deep ſen- 
timents they had conceiv'd of his Divinity. refolv'd, upon 
the inſtipation of their Prieſts, for whoſe advice the King and 
all the people had great reſpes and ſubmiſſions, to take oc- 
caſion from the expiration of the Truce to renew the war 
againſt the Caribbiars, and to forbid them acceſs to their Ce- 
remonies, if they would net, as they did, make a publick pro- 


_ feſſionof believing the Sun to be God, and perform the pro- 


miſe they had ſometime made of acknowledging the King of 
the Apalachites for their Sovereign, and do homage to him for 
the Province of Amana, upon which account they had been 
admitted to be the Inhabitants thereof. 

The Caribbians were divided about theſe propoſals : For all 
thoſe who were inclin'd to the adoration of the Sun, were of 
opinion, that ſatisfa&ion ſhould be given to the Apalachites, 
affirming, that, though they were not oblig'd thereto by their 
promiſe, yet would there # an engagement to do it, though 
1t were only to prevent their being depriv'd of the free exer- 
ciſe of their Religion, and debar'd their preſence at the facri- 
tices made to the Sun, which they could not abandon without 
much regret : The Caczck or chief Commander, and a great 
number the moſt conſiderable among the Caribb;ans alledged 
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on: the centraty, that they would not blaſt their reputation;and 
the glory of all their precedent Victories, by. fo ſhameful a 
peace, which, under pretence of. Religion, would make them 
tabjet tothe Apalachites.z That they were free-born, and that; 
as ſuch, they had left the place of their birth, and tranſplatited 
them(cives 1nto a better Country than their own, by force of 
Arms 3 That their greateſt concernment was to:endeavaut: the 
cotitinuanice: of that precious liberty,. and to cemenr'it:: with 
their own' blood, it occaſion requir'd ; That they were the 
fame men who had fometime forc'd the Apalachites to reſign 
upto them the moſt conſiderable of their Provinces, ſuch'a one 
as was the centre, and as it were the-eye of their Country ; 
That they had not remitted any thing of that generoſity; and 
that that.valour was ſo far from being extingui{h'd, that on the 
contrary they had enlarg d their juriſdiction by theacqueſt of 
a noble and'ſpacious Country,which gave them paſſage beyand 
th2 Mountains,whereby they were ſurrounded: before ;./Ebar 
having thus remov'd out of the way 'whatever might obſtruct 
their deſigns, it would be thought an inſupportable cowardice 
ih- them, only under pretence of Religion, and'out of-pute 
curioſity of being preſent at Sacrifices, to quit.-the poſſeſſion 
of what they had reduc'd under their power with ſo:much 
trouble and bloodſhed : In fine, that if. any were defirons to 
adore the Sun, they needed not to go out of their own Terri- 
tories to do it, ſince he ſhined as favourably in their Provinces 
as thoſe of the Apalackites,and look'd'on them every day as 'gra- 
ciouſly as on any other part of the world; and it there were 
any neceſſity of conſecrating a Mountain to. him, or a Grot, 
they might find among thoſe which ſeparated their | Country 
from the great Lake, ſome that were as high and as fit for 
thoſe myſteries as that of Olazmi. - mls 3 rity 
Thoſe who maintained the ſervice of the-/Sun, and wete 
againſt engaging in a new war, which muſt be the ſequel: of 
refuſing conditions which were as advantageous to them as to 
the Apalachites, made 'anſwer ; that fince they had for ſome 
years enjoy'd the ſweetneſs of peace, and experienc d ___ 
many occaſions the kind entertainments and generoſity of 
"their Neighbours, it would be the greateſt imprudence in the 
world to run themſelves into new-troubles, which they might 
avoid upon ſuch eafie terms, and that - without any loſs of the 
reputation they had 'acquir'd 3 That. the acknowledgments 
which the Apalachites requir'd forthe Province they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of, might be ſuch, and of fo little importance, that it 
would-not be any diminution of their Honour, or prejudice to 
their Authority 3' That as to what concern'd the Service and 
Sacrifices of the Sun, they were not furniſh'd with:ſuch Prieſts 
as were inſtructed in- that Science, and acquainted with-the 


Ceremonies thereof; That it was much to be fear'd that COT, 
ou 
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fhould undertake to imitate the Jao#as of the Apalachites,they 
would, by the miſcarriages likely to be committed therein, 
draw upon themſelves the indignation of the Divinity which 
would ſerve, inſtead of gaining its favour; That they 
had found upon enquiry, that there was not any Mountain in 
the whole Country ſo kindly look'd upon by the Sun, and fo 
leaſant as that of Olaimi: Nor was there any other that had 
; Temple naturally made in the Rock, after fo. miraculous a 
manner, which was ſuch, that all the art and induſtry of man 
could never bring to that perfection, and that jt could, be no 
other than the work of the beams of that Divinity which was 
thereador'd;. That though it were ſuppos'd they might find 
out a Mountain and a Cave that came ſomewhat neer the 
other, which yet they thought impoſſible, it was queſtiona- 
ble'whether thoſe Birds who were the Sun's Meſſengers would 
make their habitation there; And that the Fountain conſe- 
crated in honour of him, which wrought admirable effects, 
and unheard of cures, would be found there 3 And conſe- 
uently,'that they ſhould expoſe themſelves to the derifion of 
the Apalachites, who would ſtill have occafion to make their 
brags of an infinite number of prerogatives peculiar to their 
ancient Temple and Service, which the new one they preten- 
ded to build would never bave.. From all which confidera- 
tions the Religious party concluded, that their beſt courſe 
was to make a firm peace, that ſo they might have the conve- 
nience of participating of the ſame Ceremonies for the fu- 
ture, which they had frequented during the Truce. | 
But thoſe who. were reſoly'd on the contrary fide were fo 
obſtinate, that all thoſe remonſtrances prevail'd nothing upon 
them, nor could in the leaſt divert them from the reſolution 
they had taken never to acknowledge the Apalachites for 
their Sovereigns, nor loſe their liberty under pretence of Re- 
ligion and way of Worſhip, which their forc-fathers had been 
ignorant of : So that, in fine, this contrariety of ſentiments 
made an abſolute rupture among the Caribbians, fo as to di- 
vide theminto two faQions, as the Prieſts of the Apalachites 
had foreſeen; whereupon being divided alſo in their Coun- 


f 


| cels, they could not return an unanimous anſwer to the pro- 


poſitions of peace or war which had been made to them by the 
Apalachites : But either party growing ſtronger and ſtronger 


_ daily, that which voted for an allyance with the 4palachites, 


and ſtood for the adoration of the Sun, became ſo powerful as 
to be in a condition to oblige the other either to embrace 
their opinion, or quitthe Province. | | 
Tt would be too tedious a Relation to ſet down here all the 
miſchiefs and miſeries which that Civil War brought among 
the Ceribbiens, who mutually deſtroy'd one the other, till at 
laſt, after many fights, the 4palachites Joyning with that pry 
whic 


Car. V1. 
which carried on their Intereſt; the other was forced to quit 
the Provinces of Amar and Matica, and to find-out a more 
ſctled habiration elſewhere, +9311 87 570 71 tags ) 
The. victorious Caribbiarns having'; by the aſtiſtance of the 
Apalachites, rid themlelves of thofe: who were the diſturbers. 5f 
rheir Peace, fortified their Frontiers, and placed: up and; down 
vn rhe- avenues the moft valiant. ahd/ moſt generous of theit 
Forces, to deprive the-Baniſh'd of all hope of ever retutning : 
T bat'done;they contracted a moſt firit Alliance with the Apas 
lachites, ſubmitting themſelves 'to'their Laws, embracing their 
Religion, and ſo making themſelves one people with them ; 
and that- incorporation continues to-'this day's/yet not fo, but 
that thoie Caribbians do; (til retain:their ancient name, as we 
have already obſerv/41n the beginning of 0 ON 3 as alſo 
many words which arecommon betweenthem-andthe Inhabi- 
tants of the Caribbies :,Of this kind are, among-an infinire 
number of others, - the tetms of Cakorres, to:cxpreſs the. little 
curiofittes-which are preferv'd for their: rarityz that of Bo#tray, 
to fignifie a Club of a weighty kind of wood 3:thatof Taniorhs, - 
to expreſs a certain picquanncy or :delightfulries of raſte 3) that 
of Banare, to ſignifies familiar Friend ; thatof Efontou,tg:de- 
gote an.Enewy.: They: alſo call a:Bow, Allkabs 5 Arrows; At- 
lonani.;; agreat Pond, Taozebay therevil Spirit; Maborga3iand 
the Soul of a Man, Akambonxe ; which are the proper terms 
which the :Caribbiaxi Inhabitantsiof the Iſlands make uſeiof at 
the preſent to.bgnifie the ſame things({.. {og £1 IU 
- Asconceraing the Ceribbians forc'd out of theit>Cotm 
thoſe bf their own Nation, and: driven out.of-the limits: 
their ancieht Habitation,and all the places they had udr'd; 
having-ſtriggled up;and down'a' white neer the River -which 
detives its ſpurce fromthe great Lake,-and' endeavour to ab 
purpoſe 'ta-enter into: ſome Accommodation with:the Inhabb- 
rants of gither ſide of. 1t, they at laſt reſolv'dto:make their: way 
through their Conntry,. either by fait means or foul, and fqc 
get into' ſome place' where they might perpetuate themſelvys; 
and. make1a ſecure eſtabliſhment of what was left of them 
With. rhis0ſolution they made a flſti to! get to the Sea-lide; 
where. having met with a people ;which took compaſſion. on 
their miſeny;' they winter'd amotigthem, andpaſs'd overthde 
difconſolate'Seaſon in much want © And while they ws thee 
time in-continual regrets;for their. lofs of' a Country!lo 7 rw 
and fertile asthat whichthey ha@1rv'din,: and'ednfideredi that 
t hey ſhould never enjoy themſelyes/ m! that wherevo theit niiſ 
fortune had caft them as Exiles, there arrived:wheye' they were; 
at the beginning of the Spring, twa little: Veſſel, which'oare 
from the Ifſands called the L=cayos, and had berg driven bythe 
\Vinds into the Road neer which our Caribbians had paſs'diover 
the Winter. There were in thoſe two Veſſels; -whicty they call 
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Canows or Piragos, about thirteen or fourteen perſons, Inhabj- 
tants of Cigateo, one of the Lycayan Wands, who being got 
aſhore, related to the natural Inhabitants of the Country how 
they had been forc'd thither by a Tempeſt; 'and among'other 
things, they told wonders of the Iſlands where they liv'd, ad- 


ding, that there were yet divers others beyond them; towards 


the 9: mg which lay deſart, and were not inhabited, and 
thoſe ſuch as.were accounted better'then the others whereof 
they had given them an account : That for their parts, all they 
defired of the Inhabitants of the Country was only ſome Pro. 
viſions, and a little freſh Water, to enable them to get home to 
their dwn Country, from which they conceiv'd themſelves to 
be diſtant not above four or five days Sailing. 

The Caribbiavs, who were ſtudying where to find out ſome 
new habitation-, and extreamly troubled that they had no 
ſetled place, where they might no longer be expos'd to the in- 
conveniences of a wandring kind of lite, having heard ſo much 
of theſe Iſlands, and that they were not far fromthe Lucayas, 
reſolv'd to make their advantage of-the opportunity of thoſe 
Guides, whom they had met with by ſo extraordinary a good 
formne, to follow them, when they ſhould depart thence, and 
after their arrivak. at home, to plant themſelves in ſome of thoſe 
defart I{lands. whereof they had given ſo advantagious an ac- 
count; | FE Mo 

. They doubted not but that the execution of this enterprize 
would put a period to all their miſeries: But there was yeta 

reat obſtacle lay in their way , which at firſt they knew not 

ow to overcome, to wit, the want of- Veſſels to croſsthe Sea, 
and bring them to the places whereof they defwn'd to poſleſs 
themſelves ;: The firſt Propoſals were to fell down Trees, and 
to make them/hollow with fire, as other Nations did, nay that 
among whom they then were : But'that expedient-requir'd a 
long time to0:compaſs it, while in the interim, thoſe whom they 
hoped to have for their Conductors would be gone: Where- 
upon they 'thought it the ſureſt way to find out Veſſels ready 
made : Tothat end they reſolv'd in the night time to ſeize on 
all thoſe which the Nations of the neighbouring: Creeks, and 
and ſuch as liv'd neer the Rivers which fall thereabouts into 
the Sea, had ready in their Ports, and in condition fit for the 
Sea, The day being come for the departure of the Lucayars, 
Who were to be their Guides, our Caribbiars who had furniſh'd 
themſelves before-hand with all neceſlary proviſions, met toge- 
thier the moſt ſecretly they could, along the River-ſides and 
neerithe Ports, and having poſleſs'd themſelves of all' the Ca- 
#owr or Vellels they met with, joyn'd with the Luceyans, with 
whom, without taking any leave of their Hoſts, they ſet Sail 
for the Lucayas. | 

The Wind having prov'd favourable to theſe Fugitives,they 

got 
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t #1 a few days to Cigateo, where they were very civilly en: 
Cane by the Inhabitants, who, having ſupply'd {Mere 
all 'geceſſary refreſhments, conducted them to the moſt remote 
of their Iflands, and thence gave them a Convoy to bring then! 
tothe next of the deſirt I{lands whereof they had given them 
a'relarion, which they call'd Ayay, but it 1s now call'd Saxt4 
Crag':' In their paſſage they fail'd by the Iſland of Borigquer, . 
now call'd Porto-Kico, which was inhabited by a very powerful 
Nation. | |  EALELL 
' Ttwas then in the ſaid [and of Ajay that our Caribb;ans laid 
the' firſt foundations' of their Colony, and where enjoying ari 
undiſturbed'Peace, which made them forget all precedent miſ- - 
fortunes, they multipli'd ſo, that within a few years they were 
forc'd to ſpread themſelves into all*the other Iſlands now 
known by the name of the Caribbbies : And ſome Ages after, 
having poſle(Fd themſelves: of all the inhabitable Iſlands, they 
trabſported themſelves into the Continent of the Meridional 
part of America,where they have at this day many great and ny- 
mergus Colonies, wherein they are ſo well ſetled; that though 
the Taos, the'Sappayor, the Paragotzs, the Arouacas or Arouagues, 
who are their Neighbours ia the Iſland of Trinity, and the Pro- 
vitices of Orinoca, have often attempted to force them out of 
theit habitations, and engag'd againſt them with all their For- 
ces; yet dothey (till continue in them ina flouriſhing conditi- 
on, and entertain ſo good a correſpondence and fo perfe& a 
friendſhip with our Caribbiars, the Inhabitants of the Iflands, 
thar theſe latter march out once or twice a year to their relief, 
joyning all together with the Calibites, their Friends and Ccn- 
federates, againſt the Aronag#es, and other Nations, their com- 
mon Enemies. | TE, | | 
There is yet another Story concerning the origine of the In- 
ſulary Caribbians, which is, That they are deſcended from their 
Confederates the Calibites; and weare apt to believe fomwhat 
of it'may be true,as being the only account which moſt of them 
can give of themſelves : For theſe Caribbians being leſs pow- 
erful then the Calibites, when they firſt came among them into 
the Continent , and having afterwards enter'd into Alliance 
with them by Marriages and common concernments,they made 
up together but one people, and fo there enſu'd a mutual cotn- = 
munication of Language and particular Cuſtoms : And thence 
it comes that a great part of the Caribbiars, having forgot their 
firſt origine, would have it believ'd that they are deſcended 
from the Calibites : Andit is to be preſum'd, that it being out of 
all memory of man, when their Predeceffors came from the 
Northern parts into theſe lands, they have not any knowledg 
of their Native Country, which having caſt them out of her 
'boſom., and treated them as Rebels, was not ſo far regretted 
by thofe poor Fugitives, as that they ſhould be over-careful 
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to preſerve the memory of it. Onthe contrary, it is credih] 
that the ſooner to forget the miſeries they had ſaffer'd, they of "2 
fac'd the ſad ideas therof as much as they could, and were glad a 


of any other Is : It may be alſo, that when the Caribbiaxc 
firſt enter'd the I{lands,upon their coming from the North, they 0 
were not ſo deſtitute of Inhabitants, but that there were here t 
and there ſome Families which might have paſs'd over thither 

| from the Iflands of Hiſpaniola or Porto-Rico, Which they de+ 


ſtroy'd, reſerving only the Women, whom they might make W 
uſe of for the propagation of their Colony: And of this there is tl 
et agreater probability,in that theſe Caribbians being baniſh'd tl 
Low among the Apalachites, and by War forc'd to leave the o 
Country to the victorious Party, many of tkeir Wives ſtaid 
bebind among the 4palachites, and the reſt of their own Nati- tl 
on who had joyn'd with them : And thence poſlibly may. pro- O 
ceed the difference there 1s between the Language of the Men C 
> and that of the Women amongſt the Caribbians. | | 
But to Give a more particular account of thoſe Colonies c 
of the Carz 


bians which are in the Meridjonal Continent of 
America, in the firſt place, the Relations of thoſe who.. have 
entred into the famous River of Grenoca, diſtant from the 
Line, Northward, eight degrees and fifty minutes, affirm, that 
at a great diſtance within the Conntry, there live certain C4 
ribbians who might eaſily have paſg'd over thither from the 
Ifland of Tabago, which, of all the Caribbzes, is the neexeſt to 
that Continent. 
"The Dutch Relations acquaint us, that, advancing yet fur: 
ther towards the Aquator, there lies, at ſeven degrees from 
that Line, the great and famous River of Eſſequeba, neer which 
are planted firſt the Aro#agues,and next to them the Caribbians, 
who are continually in war with them, and have their habita- 
tions above the falls of that River, which deſcend with great 
violence from the Mountains z and thence theſe Caribbians 
reach to the ſource of the ſame River, and are very numerous, 
and poſleſs'd of a vaſt territory. 2h ; 
The fame Travellers relate, that within fix degrees of the 
Line lies the River Sarxae, or Sxriname, into which falls ano- 
ther River named Tkowteca, all along which there are many 
Villages inhabited by Caribbiars, | 
There is beſides a numerous. people of the ſame Nation, 
Inbabitants of a Country which reaches a great way into the 
Continent, the coaſts whereof extend. to the fifth and ſixth 
degree North of the Aquator, ſcituate along a fair and great 
River named Maroxyne, about. eighteen Leagues diſtant from. 
that of Sarmame, which from its ſource crolles up and down 
above two hundred leagues of Country, in which there are ma* 
ny Villages iohabited by Caribbians; who, obſerving the ſame- 
cuſtome with the \landers, make choice. of the moſt valiant. 
among 
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- among them for their Cacicks, or Commanders in chief, and 
are ſomewhat of a higher (ſtature than thoſe Inhabitants of the 
Caribbies,yet not diftering much from them,fave only that ſome 
of them cover their privy parts with a piece of cloth, but ra- 
ther for ornament, than out of any conſideration of ſhame or 
modelty : Thoſe therefore who have travell'd into thofe 
Countries affirm, that, from the mouth of the River Marouyne, 
which lies at five degrees and forty five minutes of the Line to 
the North, to the ſource of it, there are twenty days fail, and 
that all along it the Caribbians have their Villages like thoſe of 
our I{landers. 

We obſerve further out of the Voyages of ſome Dutch, that 
the Inhabitants of that Continent, through which the River 
of Cayenna makes its paſlage into the Ocean, are naturally 

Caribbians. 

In fine, it is not impoſſible but that theſe Caribbians might 
croſs thoſe Countries as far as Braſ#/; for thoſe who have made 
voyages thither, affirm, that among the Provinces, which lie 
along the coaſts of the South-Sea, there are ſome people, com- 
monly known by the name of Carzbbians; and that being of a 
more hardy and daring conſtitution, as alſo more apprehenſive 
and ſubtle than the other Indians, Inhabitants of Braſs, they 
are ſo highly eſteemed among them, that they conceive them 
to be endu'd with a more excellent kind of knowledge than 
the others 3 whence it comes that they have a great ſubmiſſion 
for their Counſels, and defire them to preſide at all their Feſti- 
vals and rejoicings, which they ſeldom celebrate without the 
preſence of ſome one of theſe Caribbzans, who upon that ac- 


count take their progreſs up and down the Villages, where 


they are receiv'd with acclamations, entertainments and great 


kindneſs, as John de Lery hath obſerv'd. 

Were it neceſlary to produce any further confirmation to 
prove that theſe Caribbians, ſcattered into ſo many places of 
the Continent of the Meridional part of America, are of the 
ſame Nation with the 7ſarders, we might alledge what is-una- 
nimouſly affirm'd by the two Dutch Colonies ky in thoſe 
coaſts, to wit, thoſe of Cayerna and Berbica, both neighbours 
to the Caribbians of the Continent, to ſhew the conformity 
and reſemblance there 1s in many things, as conſtitution, man- 
ners, cuſtoms, &c. between them and the 1-dian Inhabitants of 
the Caribbzes,of whom we ſhall give an account hereafter : But 
it 15 time we conclude this chapter, which is already grown to 
a great length ; yet could it not be divided, by reaſon of the 
uniformity and*connexion of the matter. 

* Yethave we a word further to add, in anſwer to a queſtion, 
which the curioſity of ſome perſon might haply take occafton 
to ſtart, which is, How long it may be fince the Caribbians 

came out of Florida into theſe Iflands? We muſt acknowledge 
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thexe'can no certain account be given of it, inaſmuch as thefe 
Nations have commonly no other Annals than their own me- 


\; mories: But in regard thoſe people ordinarily live two huns 
)>. dred years, it is not to be thought ſtrange that the occurrences 


happening among them, ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity to 
three or four Generations, And to confirm this, we may aver 
that there are many men and women among them who can 


- give an exact account of the firſt arrival-of the Spaniards in 


America, as if it had happened but yeſterday : So that the re- 
membrance of the departure of the Caribbians out of Florida, 
and the wars they have had there, being yet freſh among the 
Apalachites, thoſe who have heardthem ditcourſe, conjeQure 
that it may be about five hundred years ſince thoſe things came 
to paſs. But if it be further queſtion'd, why they did not en- 
deayour to make their way back again into Florida, to be re- 
veng'd of the Apalachites, and thoſe of their own Nation, who 
had forc'd them thence, eſpecially after they had multiply'd 
and recruited themſelves ſo powerfully in the Iflands? it may 
be anſwered, That the difficulty of Navigation, which is very 
ealie from the Caribbies to Florida, but very dangerous from 
Florida to the Caribbies, the winds being commonly contrary, 
child the earneſtneſs they might have to make any ſuch at- 
tempt. In the next place it is to be noted, that the air of the 
Iflands being warmer, and the ſoil as good, and in all appea- 
rance more ſuitable to their conſtitution than that of Flerida, 
they apprehended, that thoſe who had forc'd them thence, 
had, contrary to their intentions, procur'd them a greater haps 
pineſs than they could have defir'd, and, thinking to make 
them miſerable, had made them fortunate 1n their exile. 
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By way of Digreſſion giving an account of the Apala- 
Chites, the Nature of their Country, their Manners, and 
their ancient and modern Religion. 


Ns we have had occaſion to ſpeak ſo much concerning the 
Apalacbites, and that above one half of the ancient Caribbi- 
ens, after the expulſion of thoſe among them who would not 
adore the Sun, have to this preſent made up one people and 
one Common-wealth' with thoſe 4pelachites, it will be conl0- 
nant to our delign, eſpecially ſince the ſubject thereof 1s rare 
and little known, if we give ſome account of the pature, of 
their Country, and the moſt remarkable things that are in it 3 
as alſo of the manners of the Inhabitants, the Religion they 


have 
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have had heretofore, and that which they profeſs at this day, 
as we have the particulars thereof from the Eregliſh, who have 
traded among them, and have not long fince laid the founda- 
tions of a Colony 1n the mid(t of the nobleſt, and beſt known 
of their Provinces. 

The Territories of the Apalachites conſiſt of ſix Provinces, 
whereof three are comprehended within that noble and ſpaci- 
ous Vale which is encompaſs'd by the Mountains of the Hp a- 
lates , at the foot whereof theſe people inhabit : The moſt 
conſiderable of thoſe Provinces, and which lies towards the 
Eaſt, wherein the King keeps his Court; is called Bemarts : 
That which is in the midſt, and as it were in the centre of the 
three, is called Amari or Amana: And the third of thoſe 
which are within that Vale, is known by the name of Maticg. 
True it is, that this laſt, which begins in the Vale, reaches a 
great way into the Mountains, nay goes yet much beyond, 
even to the South-ſide of the great Lake, which they call 
Theomi : The other Provinces are Schama and Meraco, which 
are in the Apalatear Mountainsz and Achalagues, which is 
partly in the Mountains, and partly in the Plain, and com- 
prehends all the Marſhes and Fenny places, confining on the 
great Lake Theomi, on the North-ſide. 

The Country under the King of the Apalachites being thus 
divided into fix Provinces, there are in it ſome Mountains of 
a valt extent and prodigious height, which are for the moſt 
part inhabited by a peopleliving only upon what they get b 
hunting, there being great ſtore of wild beaſts in thoſe Wil- 
derneſles : Beſides which, there are alſo certain Vales, which 
are peopled by a Nation that 1s leſs barbarous, ſuch as addicts 
it (elf to the cultivation of the earth, and is ſuſtain'd by the 
fruits it produces: And laſtly,there are abundance of Marſhes 
and Fenny places, and a great Lake, whereof the Tahabitants 
are. very numerous,. maintaining themſelves by fiſhing, and 
what the little good ground they have furniſhes them with- 
as::! . 16 Pra EISaTRE. | | 1 ke 

» The three-Provinces which are within the Vale, which, 
as we ſaid in the precedent Chapter, is ſixty leagues in length, 
and about ten more in bredth, lie as it were 1aa Champion 
Country, fave only, that in ſome places there are certain rj- 
fings and eminences, on which the Towns and Villages axe 
commonly buitt ; many little Rivers, which defcend from the 
Mountains, and abound in Fiſh, croſs it up and down in ſeve- 
ral places : That part of it which is not redyc'd/to culture s 
well furniſh'd with fair trees of an exceſſive height : For in- 
ftance, there are Cedars, Cypreſs, Pines, Oaks, Panamas, which 
the French call Sexafras, and an infinite variety of others 
which bave no proper names among us. BHI 
As concerning the Fruit-trees of this Country befides Gut 
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nut and Walnut-Trees, which grow naturally there, the Er- 
gliſh who have planted themſelves in thoſe parts, as we ſhall 
relate more at large towards the end of this Chapter, have 
planted Orange-trees, ſweet and ſharp Citrons, Lemons, ſe- 
veral ſorts of Apples and Pears, and divers Stones, as of 
Plumbs,Cherries, and Apricocks,which have thriv'd and multi- 
plied fo, that in ſome places of this Country there are more Ex- 
ropean fruits then in any other part of America. 

There is alſo good {tore of thoſe leſſer ſort of Trees which 
bear leaves or flowers of ſweet ſcent, ſuch as Laurel, Jeſſemine, 
Roſes, Roſemary, and all thoſe others that are ſo ornamental in 
the Garden : Nor is there any want of Pinks, Carnations, Tu- 
lips, Violets, Lillies, and all the other Flowers which adorn 
Knots and Borders. 

Pot-herbs alſo, and all ſorts of Pulſe and Roots, thrive very 
well there : Citruls, Cucumbers, and Melons are common all 
Summer long, and as well taſted as thoſe which grow in any 
part of the Carzbbies. 

Strawberries and Raſpberries grow in the Woods without 
_ culture :' They have alſo Small-nuts, Gooſeberries, andan 
infinite variety of other ſmall Fruits, which 1n their degree 
contribute to the delight and refreſhment of the Inbabitants. 

The Wheat, Barly, Rie, and Oats which ſome ſow'd there 
at ſeveral Seaſons, and in different Soils, hath grown only to the 
blade ; but in requital, there grows every where ſuch abun- 
dance of ſmall Millet , Lentils, Chick-peaſe , Fetches , and 
Mais, or Turkiſh Wheat, which are ſown and harveſted twice 
a year, that the Inhabitants of the Plain Country hav enough 
to ſupply thoſe who live towards the Mountains, who brin 
them in exchange ſeveral ſorts of Furs. The Lands that are 
{own with Turkiſh Wheat are enclos'd with Quick-ſet Hedges, 
planted on both ſides with Fruit-trees, moſt whereof are co- 
ver'd with wild Vines, which grow at the foot of the Trees. 

. As to the Volatiles of this Country , there are Turkeys, 
Pintadoes, Parrots, Woodquiſts, Turtles, Birds of prey, Eagles, 
Geeſe, Ducks, Herons, white Sparrows, Toratznlz, a kind of 
bird that ſings as ſweetly as the Nightingal,and is of an excellent 
plumage; and abundance of other Birds commonly ſeen neer 
Rivers and in the Foreſts, quite different from thoſe that are 
ſeen in other parts of the World. 

.The Apalachites have no knowledge at all of Sea-fiſh, as 
my at too great a diſtance from the Coaſts;but they take ab 
dance inthe Rivers and Lakes, which are extreamly nou 
ing, of an excellent taſte, and much about the bigneſs an« 
figure ſomwhat like our Pikes, Carps, Perches, and Bar 
They alſo take'Caſtors and Beyers neer the great Rivers,Lakes, 
and Pools; they eat the fleſh of them, and make Furs of the 
Skms, for Winter-caps and other uſes. v 
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'iThere is no venemous creature nor wy wild beaſt in the ' 
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lower part of the Country ; for'the Iohab ants of the Moun- 
tains, who are expert Hiuntſmen, drivethem into the Foreſts, 


whereghiey find them continual work and ſport : So that the 


flocks of ſheep, and herds - of catte! and ſwine graze up and 
down the skirts of the Mountains without any body to look 
after them. But within the woods, and in the defarts, which 
are yot much frequented by men, there are divers Monſtrous 
and dangerous Reptiles, as alſo Bears, Tygers, Eions, Wolves, 
apd fome other kinds of cruel Beaſts, which live by prey, Ms 
are particular to thofe Countries. 
The men in theſe Countries are for the moſt part of hig 
ſtature, of an Olive-colour, and'well proportion'd, their hair 
black and longs Both men and women are very neat and cu- 


rious in keeping their hair clean and handſomely order'd: The 


women tic up theirs about the crown of the head after the 
form of a Garland; and the men diſpoſe theirs behind the 
ears : Bt upon days of publick rejoicing, all have their hair 
tooke, diſhevel'd, and dangling over therr ſhonlders; a faſhion 
deeomes them well. The Inhabitants of thoſe Provinces thar 
he-towards and among the Mountains, cut off all the haze on 


the left fide of the head, that ſo they may the more eaſily draw ,” 
thoiy- Bows, and they order that which grows on the other 


fide, ſo as to make a ereſt fanding over the right ear : Moſt of 
. them wear neither Caps nor any thing inftead of Shoes, bur 
they cover the body with the-skins of Bears or Tygers, neatly 
fown together, and cut after the fafhion of cloſe coars, which 
reach down to their knees, and the fleeves are fo ſhort that 
they: come not over the elbow. 
— The lnhabitants of the other. Provinces which are feated 
in the Vales and Plains, went heretofore naked from the Na- 
vedupwards, in the Summer-time, and in Winter, they wore 
garments of 'Furrsz but now both men and womenare claqall 
the-year lopg :: In the hottefti ſeaſons, they have hght cloaths, 
madeof cotton, wooll, or a certain-herb, of which they make 
a thred-as ſtrong as that of Flax: The women have the art of 
ſpinoing all thefe materials, and weaving them into ſeveral 
kinds of ſtuffs, which are laſting, and: delightful to the eie. 
Buvin the winter, which many times is hard enough, the) 
areall clad-in ſeveral kinds of skins, which they have the Skill 
to-dreſ+ well enough : They leave the hair on ſome, and fo 
make-ule of them as Furs : They have alfo-the art of tanning 
Ox-hides, and other sKins, and making Shoes and Boots of 
them. | 

The men wear Caps made of Otter-skins,which areperfect 
black and glittering, pointed before, and ſet out behind wit 
lome rich feathers, which hanging down over their ſhoulders 
make them look very gracefully : but che women adore 
| Otner 
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other ornament about the head, but what is deriv'd-from *"M 
ſeveral dreſſes of their hair : They make holes in their ears, 
and wear pendants of Chryſtal, or made of a certain ſmooth 


ſtone they- have, which is of as bright a greenas that of an, 


Emrald : Of the ſame materials they- alſo make great Neck- 
laces, which they wear when they would appear- in ſtate: 
They make great account of Corral,Chryſtal, and yellow Am- 
ber, which are brought to them by Strangers; and they are 
only the Wives of the principal Officers that; have Bracelets 
_- Necklaces made of them : Though there be ſome Spaniſb 
and Engliſh Families among them, yet have they not alter'd 
any thing eitheras to their Cloaths or courſe of Life. 

The ordinary fort of people wear only a cloſe coat without 


ſleeves, over a thin garment of Goat-skins, which ſerves them - 


for ſhirts: The Coat which comes down to the calf of the 


leg, is ty'd about the waſt with a leathern girdle, which is ſet 
_ out with ſome little embroidery : But the Officers and Heads ' 


of Families wear over that a kind of ſhort Cloak, which co- 
vers only the back and the arms, though behind it falls down 
to the ground : This Cloak is faſten'd with ſtrong leathern 
points, which make 1t faſt under the neck, and lye cloſe to the 
ſhoulders: The womens garments are of the ſame faſhion with 
thoſe of the men, ſave that thoſe of the former come down to 
the ankles, and the Cloak hath two open places on the ſides, 
through which they put forth their arms. | ? 

Tokeep themſelves clear of Vermine, they ofcen waſh their 
bodies with the juice of a certain root, which is of as ſweet 
a ſcent as the Flower-de-luce of Florence, and hath this further 
vertue, that it makes the nerves more ſupple, and fortifiesand 
cauſes a ſmoothneſs all over the body, and communicates an 
extraordinary delightful ſcent thereto. -E 

The Cities of the three Provinces that are in the ſpaciaus 
Plain, which1s at the foot of the Mountains, are encompaſied 
on the outfide by a large and deep Moat, which on the iofide, 
inſtead of wals,is all planted with great poſts pointed at che top, 
thruſt a good depth into the ground; or ſometimes with 
quick-ſet hedges intermixt with very ſharp thorns ; they are 
commonly about five or fix foot in bredth : The Gates are 


. Imalland narrow, and are made faſt with little piecesof wood, 


which lie croſs between ſmall ramperts of earth that 
are on both ſides, and which command the avenues : There are 
commonly but two Gates to every City; to enter in at them, 
a man muſt paſs over a bridge ſo narrow, that two men cannot 
well march ona front upon it : The Bridge is built upon piles, 
which ſuſtain certain planks, which they. draw up inthe night 

when they fear the leaſt trouble. 
It is ſeldom ſeen that there is above one City in every Pro- 
vince; nay there are ſome that have not aboveeight hunger 
$ uſes 
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houſes in them: The Metropolis of the Country, which is = 
led Aelzlot, hath above. two thouſand 3 they are all: built of 
pieces of wood planted into the ground and joined one to and. 


ther : The covering is for.the,moſt patt of the leaves of reeds, 
graſs; or ruſhes: Thoſe of the Caprains are-done over with a 
certain Maſtick, which keeps oft the: rain; and preſerves the 
thatch from decaying in many- years: The floors of all the 
houſes is of the ſame material, whereto they add a certain gol- 
den ſand which they get out of the nejghbouring Mountains, 


and which gives fuch a luſtre as if they were ſown with little, 


ſpangles of Gold. | 


- The Rwoms of the ordinary fort of -people are hung only- 
with a kind :of Mat ; made of Plantane-leaves and. ruſhes, 
which they have the art of dying into ſeveral colours; 
thoſe of perſons conſiderable among them, are hung with pre-- 
cious Furs, or Deer-skins painted with divers figures, or with. 


a kind of Tapiſtry made of Birds-feathers, which they fo in- 
duftrioufly intermingle, that it ſeems to be embroidered: Their 


Beds are about a foot anda half fromthe ground, ,and are co-. 


ver d with skins that are dreſs'd, -and as ſoft as can be wiſh'd : 


Tapiftry:Thie wealthier ſort in the winter time have their beds 
covered with the skins of Martins, Beavers, or white Foxes; 


which are ſo well dreſs'd, and perfym'd with ſuch artifice, that 
they never admit any thing of ordure:- The Officers and all 


the moſt conſiderable Inhabitants lie on Mattreſſes; fill'd with a 
certain down that grows 0n alittle plant, and is as ſoft as ſilk ; 
but the common people take their reſt on dry'd fern, which hath. 
the property oof taking away the weatineſs of the body, and 
retriving the forces exhauſted by hunting, gardening, and all 
the other painful exerciſes conſequent to their courſe of 
life —__::}- =: Wrey | T: 7% 
- The Veſſels they uſe in their houſes are either of wood or 
earth, cnamel'd with divers.colours,. and very delightfully 
painted : They ſbarpen upon ſtenes: the teethiof ſeveralwild 


beaſts, and therewith arm their Arrows and' Lances :: Before 


ſtrangers came among; them and traded in their-Country, they' 
knew not there was ſuch a thing,as Iron 3 but they. made; 

of extraordinary hard and ſharp ftones inſteadof! wedge: 
certain ſmooth and cutting bones, inftead of knives: i. i! { 
They all live veryamicably together undeyx the conduc of a 
King, who keeps bis Court at Mehlot, the Metropolis of the 
Kingdome : In every; City there 34 a Governour, and. other 
ſubordinate Officers, -who are appointed by. him, -and chang'd 
at his pleaſure, as he thinks malt! convenient 3 :The Villages 
alſo have Captains and heads of Families, by whom they are 
Hh governed, 


Theſeskins are commonly painted with Flowers, Fruits, and a 
brindred ſuch inventions, and their colours are ſo well fet on: 
and fo lively;:that at a diſtance. one would take them for rich: 


——_ 
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governed; All mmoveable goods are common among theſe 
people, andexcepting only their houſes, and'the little gardens 
belonging to them, they' have no propriety 1n any thing: they 
carry on the buſmeſs of Apriculture in common,and they ſhare 
tho truſts of the earth among themſelves : At ſowing-time the 
Governors and their Officers overfee the work 3: and at that 
time all thofe who are of age to doavy thing abroad, go out be- 
tires in the morning to their work, and continue there till 
the evening, ar which time they return to. their Fowns. and - 
Villages to take their reſt : While they are at work, it is the 
buſineſs of their Chiefs to provide them ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary in meat and drmk : They difpoſe their Harveſt into the 
publick Granaries, which are in the midſt of their Towns and 
Vilhges; and at every full Moon, and at every new Moon, 
thoſe who are entruſted with the diftribution thereof, ſupply 
every Family, according to the number of perfons whereof it 
conſifts, with as much as will ſaffice. 

"They are atemperate people,and hate all kind of voluptu- 
oufneſs, and whatever tends to effeminacy : And though Vines 
grow naturally in their Country, yet do they not make any 
wine but what 1s requiſite for the divine ſervice: Fair water 
is their ordmary drink, but at great entertainments, they make 
uſe of a pleafant kind of Beer, which is made of Turkey wheat: 

They alſo have the art of making an excellent kind of Hydro- 
\ mel, or Mead, which they keep in great earthen veſlels : The 
\, great abundance of honey which they find among the Rocks, 
and in the clefts of hollow trees, ſupplies them with that 
whereof they make that delicious drink, which is ſuch as may 
well pafs for Sack, eſpecially after it hath been kept a long 
time. : b” 
 Fhoſe of the fame Family live fo lovingly together, that 
thereare among them ſome. houſes where an old man hath his 
children, and- his children's children, to the third, nay ſome- 
times to the fourth generation, all living under the ſame roof, 
to the number of a hundred perſons, and ſometimes more. 
Moſt.of the ocher Nations of the Septentrional part of Ame- 
rica who inhabit along the Sea-coaſt, are fo ſlothful, that in 
the winter time they are in great want, becauſe they had not 
fomnany thing when the time ſerved, or had conſumed the 
fruits of the precedent harveſt in extraordinary entertain- 
ments and debauches : But'the Apalachites hate nothing ſo much 
as idleneſs, and they are ſo.addicted to pains-taking, that the 
fruns'of the earth, being anfiverable to'their labour, and be- 
mgdiftribated with prudenceand moderation, maintain them 
Ears nay fo that they can, in caſe bf neceſſity, affiſt their 
Ws. Any +0077 an ox the Mountains : Both men _ 
womenare perpetually employ'd, after ſeed-time and harvelt, 
nn pinning of Cotton, Wool}, and a certain Herb, which 1s ſolt 
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and ſtrong, for the making of cloth, and ſeveral ordinary ſorts 
of ſtuffs, wherewith they cover themſelves : Some among them 
employ themſelves in making of earthen ware ; others in ma- 
king Tapiſtry of the plumage of Birdsz others, in making of 
Baskets,Panniers,and other little pieces of houſhvld-ſtuff, which 
they do with a ſtrange induſtry. : | 

They are of a very loving and obliging diſpoſition: And 
whereas their diſtance from the Sea exempts them from being 
ſubject to receive any diſpleaſure from Strangers, they are in 
like manner 1gnorant whatentertainments to make them, when 
they chance to vilit them, and are never weary of expreflin 
all manner of friendſhip towards them : They are docible hind 
ſuſceptible of all ſorts of good diſciplines ; but they have this 
diſcommendable in them, that they are very obſtinate in their 
opinions, eaſily angred, and much addicted to revenge, when 
they are convinc'd that they have been injur'd : They are ex- 
treamly apt to give credit to their dreams, and they have fome 
old dotards among them, who openly make it their buſineſs to 
TIE them, and foretel| what things ſhall happen after 
tnem: h 

, They have had along continuance of peace; however they 
think it prudence to.ſtand always upon their guard, and they 
have always Sentinels at the avenues of their Cities, to prevent 
the incurſions of a.certain ſavage and extreamly cruel people, 
which hath no ſetled habitatian, but wander up and down 
the Provinces. with an incredible ſwiftneſls, making havock 
where-ever they come, eſpecially where they find no reſji- 
[tance. | 

The Arms of the Apalachites are, the Bow, the Club, the 
Sling, and a kind of great Javelin, which they dart out of their 
hands, when they have ſpent all their Arrows: And whereas 
thoſe that inhabit towards the woods: and in the Mountains, 
live only by hunting, . continual exerciſe makes them fo expert 
in ſhooting with the Bow, that the King, who alwates hath a 
Company of them about his perſon, hath no greater diverſion 
than to ſee them ſhoot at a mark for ſome prize, which he gives 
him who in feweſt ſhots came to the place affign'd, or hath 
ſhot down a Crownſet up upon the top of a Tree. 

They are paſſionate lovers of Muſick, and all inſtruments 
that make any kind of harmony,inſomuch that there's very few 
among ttiem but can play onthe Flute, and a kind of Hawboy, 
which being of ſeveral bigneſs, make a | az good harmo- 
ny, and rendera-ſound that is very melodious : They are migh- 
tily given to dancing, capering,and making a thouſand poſtures, 
whereby they are of opinton they disburthen themſelves of .all 
their bad humours, and that they acquire a great activity and 
ſuppleneſs of body, and a, wonderful -ſwiftneſs in running. 


They heretofore celebrated ſolemn dances at the end of every 
H h 2 | harveſt, 
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harveſt, and after they had made their Offerings to the Syn 
uponthe Mountain of 014izzi ; but now they have no ſet and 
appointed time for theſe divertiſements. 
heir voice is naturally good, mild, flexible, and pleaſant 
whence it conies that many among them make it their endea- 
your to imitate the ſinging and chirping of Birdsz wherein 
they are for the moſt part ſo fortunate, that like ſo many oy. 
ens's they entice out of the woods to follow them, thoſe 


Birds which think they hear only thoſe of their own ſpecies: 


They do alſo by ſinging alleviate the hard labour they are ad- 
difted unto, and yet what they do, ſeems to be done rather 
out of divertiſement, and to avoid idleneſs, than out of any 
conſideration of adyantage that they make thereof. _ 

Their Language is very ſmooth, and very plentiful in com, 
pariſons : That ſpoken by the Captains and all perſons of 
quality,is more elegant and fuller of flouriſhes than that of the 
common ſort of people : Their exprefſions are very precile, 
and their periods ſhort enough : While they are yet children, 
they learn ſeveral ſongs, made by the Jaovas in honour and 
commendation of the Sun they are alſo acquainted with fe- 
veral other little pieces of Poetry, wherein they have cam- 
prehended the moſt memorable exploits of their Kings, out of 
a deſign 2o perpetuate the memory thereof among them, and 
the more eaſily tranſmit it to their poſterity. | 

Allthe Provinces which acknowledge the King of Apals- 
cha for their Sovereign, underſtand the —_— commonly 
ſpoken in his Court ; yet does not this hinder but that each 
of them hath a particular diale& of its own, whence it comes 
that the language of ſome, is in ſome things different from that 
of others of the Inhabitants : The Provinces of Amana and 
Matica, in which there are to this day many Caribbian Fami- 
lies, have retained to this preſent many words of the ancient 
1diome of theſe people, which confirms what we have laid 
down for a certain x hy to wit, that being known by the 
lame naine, and having many expreſſions common to them with 
the Inhabitants of the Caribby-Iflands, thoſe Families have alſo 
the ſame origine with them, as we have repreſented in the pre- 
cedent chapter. £7 

They heretofore adored the Sun, and had their Prieſts, 
whom they called Jaoxas, who were very ſuperſtitious in ren- 
dring to him the ſervice which they had invented in honour of 
him - their perfwaſion was, that the raies of the Sun gave life - 
to all things; that they dried up the earth; and that oncethe 
Sun having continued four and twenty hours under an eclipſe, 
the earth had been overflown; and that the great Lake which 
they call Theomi, was rais'd as high as the tops ofthe higheſt 
Mountains that encompaſs it ; but that the Sun having reco- 
vered the eclipſe, had, by his preſence, forc'd the waters to 

return 
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return into their abyſles ; that only the. Mountain dedicated 
to bis honour, and wherein his Temple was, was preſery'd 
from that deluge; and that their Predeceſſors, ahd all the 
beaſts which are at preſent in the woods and upon the earth, 
having retir'd to the ſaid Mountain, were prelerv'd for the 
repopulation and recruit of the whole earth : So: that the 

conceive themſelves to be the moſt ancient people of the 


world 3 And they affirm, that from that time they have ac- 
knowledg'd the Sun for their God. | 


They were of opinion, that rhe Sun had built himſelf the 


Temple which is in the Mountain of 0larm7, the aſcent where- 
of is diſtant from the City of Melilot ſomewhat leſs than a 


league 3 and that the Tonatzali (which are certain little birds 


about the bigneſs of a Quail, and whoſe bellies and wings are 
of a bright yellow, the back of a sky-colour, and the head of 
a plumage, partly red, and partly white) are the meſlen- 
gers and children of the Sun, which alwaies celebrate his 

aiſes. 
"The ſervice they rendred the Sun conſiſted in faluting him 
at his riſing, and finging hymns in honour of him : They ob- 
ſerved the ſame Ceremonies alſo in the evening, entreating 
him to return,and to bring the day along with him : And be- 
fides this daily ſervice which every one performed at the door 
of his houſe, they had alſo another publick and ſolemn ſervice, 
which conſiſted in ſacrifices and offerings, and was perform'd by 
the Jaonas, four times in the year, to wit, at the two ſeed-times, 
and after the two harveſts, upon the Mountain of 0laimi, with 
great pomp, and a general concourſe of all the Tnhabitants of 
the {tx Provinces. 

This Mountain of 0/4im1s ſeated, as we faid before, in the 
Province of Bemarin, about a league diſtant from the Royal 
City of Melilot; but there is about another league of aſcent 


and winding from the foot of it, ere a man can get to the top 


- 


of it: lt is certainly qne of the moſt pleaſant and moſt mira- 
culous Mountains in the world : Its figure is perfeGtly round, 
and the natural deſcent extream ſteepy ; but to facilitate the 
accel3 thereof to ſuch as are to go up, they have cut a good 
broad way all about it, and there are here and there ſeveral 
reſting places gain'd out of the Rock, like ſo many neeches: All 
the circumference of it, from the foot to within two hundred 
paces of the top, is naturally planted with goodly trees of 
Saxafras, Cedar, and Cypreſs, and ſeveral others from which 
there iſſue Roſters, and Aromatick gums, of a very delightful 
ſcent : On the top of it there isa ſpacious plain, ſmooth and 
eaven all over, and ſomewhat better than a league in compals; 
it is covered with a delightful green livery of a ſhort and ſmall 
grats, which is intermixt wich Thyme, Marjoram, and other 
tweet ſmelling herbs : And it was upon the top of this Moun- 

tain, 
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tain, and upon this pleaſant verdure that the people ſtood, 
whilethe Prieſts of the Sun performed the divine ſervice. 

The place which ferv'd them for a Temple, 1s a large and 
ſpacious Grott, or Cave, which 1s naturally cut in the Rock, 
on the Eaſt-ſide of the Mountain : It. hath a vaſt and large 
mouth, as the entrance of a magnificent Temple: As ſoon as 
the Sun is riſen, he darts his rays on that entrance, which hath 
before it a fair and ſpacious ſquare place, which a man would fay 
were made by art in the Rock - And there it is that the Jaowas, 


the Prieſts of the Sun,ſtay expecting his riſing to begin their or-. 


dinary Ceremonies on Feſtival days. This Cave within is 
oval, two hundred foot in length, and proportionably broad : 
The Vault, which is naturally cut in the Rock, riſes up circy- 
larly from the ground to about a hundred foot high - There is 
Juſt in the midſt of it a great hole, or Lanthorn, which en- 
lightens it from the top of the Mountain : This Lanthorn is 
encompaſs'd with great ſtones, laid cloſe together to prevent 
peoples falling in : The Vault on the inſide is perfealy white, 
and the ſurface cover'd with a certain Salt-peter, which a man 
might take for white Coral diverfy'd into ſeveral different 
figures; the whole compals of it is of the ſame luſtre: The 
floor of it is alſo extreamly eaven and ſmooth, as if it were all 
of one piece of. marble. In fine, the greateſt ornament of this 
Temple conliſts in 1ts perfect whiteneſs : At the bottom of it 
there is a great Baſin or Ciſtern, juſt over againſt the entrance, 
which is full of a very clear water,which perpetually diſtilling 
out of the Rock, 1s receiv'd into that place: Juſt 1n the mid- 
dle of this Temple, directly under the Lanthorn which en- 
lightens it; there is a great Altar all of one ſtone, -of a round 
figure, three foot in height from the floor, and ſuſtain'd by a 
ſhort pillar, which Altar and the Pedeſtal ſeem to have been 
cut out of the place where 4t ſtands, that being in all probabi- 
lity a piece of a Rock which jutted out uponthe floor of that 
miraculous Cave. 

The Sacrifices which the Jaoxas offered to the Sun,confiſted 
not in the effuſion of mans blood,or that of ſome certain beaſts; 
for they were of a perſ{wafion, that the Sun, giving lite to all 
things, would not be pleas'd with a ſervice that ſhould deprive 
thoſe creatures of the life which he had beſtow'd on thems 
but the Sacrifice conſiſted only in Songs, which they had com- 
Pos'd in honour of him, as alſo in the perfumes of certain aro- 
matical drugs, which they appointed to be burnt on his Altar, 
and in the offerings of garments, which the rich preſented by 


the hands of the Prieſts, to be afterwards diſtributed amang 
rhe poorer ſort ot people, EN 


- 


All this Ceremony, which was performed four timesa year, 
laſted from Sun-riſing till noon, at which time the Aſſembly 
was diſmiſs'd : The Prieſts went up to the Mountain on the 
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Eve of every Feſtival, to prepare themſelves for that (ol 
Ation; and the people, which came thither from all the Prog. 
yioces, were there prefent ſome time before Sun-riſing. The 
way: which.led up to the Mountain was evlightned, by-greax 
Fires, which were kept in all that Night, for the-conventence 
of . thoſe who went thither to adore. All the Þeople remain'd 
without upon tne Mountain, and none but the Prieſts durſt 
come neer the Grot, which ſerv'd them for a Femple. Thoſe 


wha brought any Garments to be diſtributed. to the poor; © 


preſented them to the Prieſts who ſtpod at the entrance, and 
they hung them on the Poles which were on both fides of the 
 Bantal, where they remained till. after the Service, and then 
they were diſtributed among the poor, as were alfothe other 
prefents which the rich oftered, and which were in like manner 
kept till the fame time 2 Thoſe alſo who brought Perfumes ty 
burn on the Altar,deliver'd their preſents to the Prieſts.  _ 
. Asfoonas the Sun began to appear, the Prieſts who ſtood be- 
fore the Temple began their Songs and Hymns, adoring him 
ſeveral times on their knees; then they went one after another 
recaſt the Incenſe and Perfume which they had in their hands 
upon the Fite, which Ks vor vPes ro kindled on the Altar, as 
alſo upon a great Stone. which ftood before the entrance of the 
Grot: This Cexemony being ended, the chiefeft of the Prieſts 
powr'd fome Honey inta # hollow Stone, made ſomwhat like 
thoſe'Stones wherein the Holy-watex: ftands in fame places, 
which' Stone ſtood alfo before: this Temple 3 and into another, 
which was of” theſame figure and the ſame matter, he put ſome 
corns of Txrkey-w heat a little bruis'd, and deſtitute of their 
outward Shell,. as alfo ſome. pther ſmall grains, which the 
Birds conſecrated to the Sun, called the Tozatz#l:, do greedily 
feed upon : . Theſe Birds, whereof there are great mumbers in 
the Woods which lie round about this Mountain, were fo ac- 
extomed to. find theſe: Treatments which were prepar'd for 
them in. that place, that they fail'd not to come there in greas 
companies asſootas the Aſſembly was retir'd. | 

While the Pniefts continn'd. burning the perfume, and cele- 
brating the praiſes of the Sun, the People who were upan the 
Mountain having imade feveral bawipgs at the rifing of the Sun, 


entertain'd themſelves afterwards in fome kinds of recreation, 


dances, and ſongs, which they [ſung in hanour of hims and af- 
terwards fitting down on the graſs, every one fell to what be 
had brought along with him for his Viaticam. L 

Thus they contmu'd there till noon; : hut when it came neer 
that time, the Footy Weng the gate of the Temple, went 
into the body of it; and diſpoling themſelves about the Altar, 
which ſtood in the midſt, they' began to ſiog afretÞ ; Then as 
ſoon as the Sun began to caft his. golden beams on tha border 


of the opening or Lanthorn, under which the Altar-was m_ 
c 
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&ed, they put Incenſe and other perfumes upon the fire which 
they had kindled the night before, and very carefully kept in 
upon that Altar : Havingended their Songs, and conſum'd a 
their Perfumes, they all retir'd to the entrance of the Temple, 
before the Gate, excepting only fix, who remain'd neer the Al. 
tar; and while thoſe who ſtood at the entrance lift up their 
Voices more then ordinary, the others who remain'd at the A]- 
tar let go out of their hands, at the ſame time, cvery one fix of 
the Toratz#li,which they had brought thither,and kept in Cages 
for that purpoſe: Theſe Birds having flown about the Temple, 
and finding the entrance poſſeſſed by the Prieſts, who were at 
the Gate with Boughs in their hands, and frighted them with 
their Voices, took their flight out at the open place in the 
midſt of the Temple ; and after they had flown about a while, 
the Aſſembly which was upon the Mountain entertain'd them 
with loudcries of rejoycing, as RIEL them to have pat a 
period to the Ceremony,and looking on them as the Children 


| and Meſſengers of the Sun, they immediately got into the 


Woods. 

As ſoon as theſe Birds were gone the people march'd down 
in order fromthe Mountain, and paſſing neer the Temple, the 
Prieſts, who were ſtill in their Ofhce,caus'd them to enter into 
itz and after they had waſhed itheir hands and- their faces in 
the Fountain, they ordcr'd them to' go out at the fameen- 
trance , which was divided by a ſmall partition., purpoſely 
made there to prevent confuſion and diforder::: Then at their 
coming out they took another way, which led them into the 
Road that conducted to the Mountain, and was the ſame-b 
which they had aſcended; and ſo every one made towards his 
own home. | LOVE 7s 

The poor, whereof the Prieſts had a Catalogue, ſtaid till 
all the reſt were gone, and receiv'd from their hands the Gar- 
ments, and all the other Preſents which the: rich had madeto 
the Sun, to be diſtributed among them 5 which done, all left 
the Mountain, and there was an end of the Ceremony: 

But now, fince the greateſt and moſt- conſiderable part of 
the people who are Inhabitants of the Provinces of. Beararin 
and Matica, and particularly the King and City of. Melzlot, 


>. -haveembraced the Chriſtian Religion, this Mountain and its 


| Temple are not much frequented, unkeſs it be out of curjolity - 


Nor does the King permit his Subjects of the other Provinces, 
who have not receiv'd Baptiſm, to go up thither to perform 
their Sacrifices and all their ancient Superſtitions. 

They believ'd the immortality of the Soul ; but they had 


ſo diſguis'd this Truth with Fables, that it was in a manner 


ſmother'd thereby. They embalm'd the bodies of their de- 
ceaſed Relations with ſeveral forts of Gums and Aromatical 


Drugs, which had the virtue of preſerving them from corrup- 
| DR tions 
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tion; ard aftet they had kept them ſometitties aboyea' year in \,- 
their houſes, they buried them in their Gardens, or in the.” 


ne:ghbouring Foreſts, with great lamentations and ceremg- 
mics. They ſhew to this day at the foot of the pleafant Monn- 
tat) of 0/aimi, the Sepulchres of (everal of their Kitigs, which 
are cut in tie Rock; there is planted before every one of 


chew 2 fair Cedar, for the bctter obſervation of the place, and: 


more exat.continuance of their memories. 
Fo make a-grcater expreſſion of their mourning, and to 
ſhew' how much they bewail'd the death of their Friends and 


Kifired, they eut'off ſome part of their hair 5 Wat when any 


King: died they ſhav'd the whole head, and fuffer'd not their 
hate to grow again, till they had bewail'd him for the ſpace of 
fifteey months. ht tf BT: 
' Fhe Knowledge which the Apalachites have of God, they 
have attain'd to by ſeveral degrees : For, to go to the bottom: 
of the buſjuefs, it 1s-about-an Age fince that the firſt Seeds'of 
. Chyiſtian' Religion were fown in that * wo of Florida,. by a 
French Colony confiſting of ſeveral Perſons of Quality, which 
was brought thither and eftabliſh'd there by one Captain RKz- 
biiild inthe time of Charles the Ninth King of France : The firſt 
thing he did was to build a Fort, which he named Carolzna, in 
hungur of His Chriſtian Majefty : He impos'd alſo on the Capes, 
Ports, and Rivers of that Country, the names _ are at the 


ptefent known by 3 ſo that along the'Coaſt a man finds a place: 


calledthe Port Royal.the French Cape the Rivers of Seine, Loyye, 
Charante,Garonne, Daufins, May, Somme, and ſeveral other pla- 
ces, Which bave abſolute French names, and conſequently are 
7" mzenifeit argument that the ſaid Nation have heretofore had 
ſome command there, | | ; 

But what is more worthy obſervation, and conduces more 


to our pur poſe, is, that at this firſt Expedition for Florida, there 


went -along with the Adventurers two Learned and Religious 
Perſons, who immediately upon their arrival in the Country 
made it their bufineſs, by all forts of good offices, to infinuate 
themſelves into the afeGions of the Inhabitants, and to learn 
their Language, that ſo:they might give them ſome.knowledge 
of God, and the ſacred myſteries of his Goſpel, The Meni&# 
rials which Captain Ribarld left behind him as to that particu- 
lar, ſhew how that the King Saturiova, who govern'd the 
Quarter where the French: had eſtabliſh'd themſelves, and who 
lad for Vaſlals to him ſeveral little Kings and- Princes who 


were his Neighbours, receiv'd thoſe Preachers very kindly, 


and recommended it to all his Subjects, that they ſhould have a 
ſingular eſteem for them 3 ſo that the affeCtion thoſe poor peo- 
ple bore them, and the fidelity and zeal the others exprefs'd for 
the advancement of their Converſion, rais'd even: then very 


orcat hopes that the work of the Lord would: proſper in their 
& os hands, 
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hands, and that that little portion of his Vineyard being care- 
fully dreſs'd, would in time bring forth many good and precj- 
ous fraits,' to the praiſe of his grace. 

| Theſe happy beginnings and firſt-fruits of the Goſpel of our 
Sayiour Jeſus; were afterwards augmented and adyanc'd by the 
cares of Monſieur the Admiral de Coligny, who gave a Com- 
miſhon-ta ane de Lawdoniere, to carry over thither a confide- 
rable ſupply of Soldiers and all forts of Tradeſmen, which ar- 
riv'd in ef One thouſand five hundred ſixty and four : 


But theſe laſt Adventurers had hardly taken the air in the 
Country afteMtheir arrival thither, ere the Speniard, who ima-* 
gines that all Awerico belongs to him, and who hath ever been 
jealous of the French Nation, made his advantage of the diſ- 
orders which were then in that Country, to traverſe the gene- 
rous defigns of the DireQors of that” hopeful Colony, and 
{mother it as 'twerein the Cradle :| To that purpoſe he ſent 
thither Peter Melandes with ſix great ſhips full of men and am 
munition, .who fel] upan it on the nineteenth of September, 
M D LXV. E223 4 ; 

- Monſieur de Lavderiere and Captain Ribeuld, who had not 
long before brought the Colony a ſmall recruit of men, cons 
ſidering that it would be madneſs to think to- oppoſe ſuch 3 
powerful force, reſoly'd, with. the advice of malt of the Qffi- 
cerg, to capitulate and delivex up the place to the ſtronger 
party, upon ſuch honourable conditions ag -people beliegd 
are wont to demand, Peter Melangdes, granted. them moſt of 
the Articles they had propos'd 3 but aſſoon as he was got into 
the Fart, and had fecur'd the Guards, he broke the promiſe 
he had made them, and Maes the Law of Nations, he cru- 
elly maſſacred not only the Soldiery, but alſo all the women 
and children, whom he found within the place, and who could 
not make their eſcape by flight. 

# Captain Ribauld fell in the Maſſacre; but de Lavdoniere 
made a ſhift eo. ſcape, through the Fenny, to the ſhips newly 
came from France, which by good fortune were (till jo the 
Road : Some others of the Inhabitants, wha, upan the firſt 
arrival of the Spanterds, bad foreſeen the danger likely to 
fall upon them, got in time inta the woods, and in the night 
time came tathe Villageaf their good friend Satariove, who, 
hating the Spanierd, gave them proteCion, and ſupply'd them 
with proviſions for a gompetent ſubliſtance, till the year 
MD LXVI. when Captain de Gergues, coming to Florida with 
three ſtout ſhips full of reſolute men and all forts of Ammu- 
nition, feverely puniſhed the cruelty of the Spexiards, and 
being afhſted by Saturiqve, and all his Neighbours and Allies, 
he o—_— publick injuries of the Frezch, putting to the 
word all the Spazierds he met with, not only 1n the Fort of 
Cerokxa, whichthey had repair'd and fortified after their uſur- 


pation 
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tion of it, but alſo thoſe he found in two other Forts which 
they had built along the Coaſt, which he burnt and demoliſh'd ; 
as iay be: ſeen'in the x11. Chapter of the fourth Book of the 
Deſcription of the Weſt-Indzes, writ by Jobs de Laet. | 
{The Memorials which Caprain de Gorgzes cauſed to- be 
printed.) giving an account of his Expedition into Florida, tell 
as of a certain Frernch-man named. Peter du Bre, who havin 
made-+his eſcape to King Satzriova, to avoid the. cruelty'of the 
Spaniards, related to him, that there eſcaped of that 'Maſla- 
cre but ten:men, of which number he was one; that they all 
mer:with'a ſafe retreat inthe territories of the ſaid:Prince, 
who liv'dinob far from their deſolated Colony ; that three of 
the eſcaped-perſons dy'd there ſome months after that defeat ; 
that of/ the ſeven 'remaimng, there were {1x-were.ſa charm'd 
with the advantageous:relation'which the ſubje&s of Satwriova 
made to them daily''of the Freafſures of King: Mayra, of the 
werfulneſs of another whoſe name was OZuca, who com- 
manrided.:forty Princes, and of.. the generoſity and ' prudent 
ocondu@ot the Kingiof Apalacha, who gevern'd many:-fairand 
large Providces ſeated at the foot of the Mountains, and 
reachiog-into feverat: delightful Vales which - they. encom- 
1s'd:z'thatthey empottun'd Satzriova, who had entertain'd 
em/ſo: kindly; that:he would be'pleas'd to allow them guides, 
to condudithem to the Frontiers of the Kingdom of rhe laſt 
named pbft. whom»they had heard ſo many miracles, and /had 
particularly: this recommendation, that he was a lover of 
Strangers; and that hjs-Subjects were the moſt civilly govern'd 
of all the. Septentrional-part ofi america; that Saturioua, wil- 
ling to- add that favour toall:thoſe they had receiv d trom: him 
before, gave them a good convoy, confiftiog of i!:e oft valis 
ant of hisſubjes, to conduct them with all fatty to ail his 
Allies, and to the Dominions of. the King of 4palach:, it they 
were defirous to viſit him. - 5 1 
-.' Therelation of the ſucceſs of this Progreſs, which zhv{t: ftw 
French-men undertook to fatisfie their curioſity, and to make 
rhe beſt uſe they could of this: iriterval of cheir misfortune, al- 
{ures us, that after they had vvifited Athorns, the Son of Satu- 
ri0va, and moſt of his Allies, who had their Villages all atong 
a delightful River which in their Language they call Seloy, to 
avoid meeting any of the ſubjects of Timagea, who was then 
engag'd in a War againſt Saturiova, there was a neceſſity they 
ſhould croſs Rivers upon boughs of trees faſten'd together, 
climb up Mountains, and make their way through . Fens and 
thick Forefts, where they met with ſeveral cruel bea(tsz that 
before they came within the Dominions of the; King of; Apala- 
cha, they were many times ſet upon by Troops of Savages,who 
ſcout up and down among thoſe vaſt defarts z that twoof their 


Guides were kill'd tn thoſe encounters, and moſt of the reit 
T3 dangc- 
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dangerouſly wounded ; that the ſubjects of King Timagoa, ha- 
ving obſery'd their march, had follow'd them for ſeveral da s, 
and not being able to overtake them, they laid. ambuſheg bn 
them, thinking to have met with them 1n their” return; that 
after they had run through abundance of dangers, and many. 
timesendur'd much hunger and thirſt, they got at laſt to the 
Province of Matica, which is under the juriſdiction of the 
King of Apalacha; that the Governor of the City of Akoveks, 
which is the Metroprolis of that Country, causd them to be 
brought tothe King, who was then gone to viſit the Province 
of Amana; that that Prince entertain'd them with fo much 
kindneſs, and expreſs'd ſo much friendſhip towards them, that 
they reſolv'd to ſend back their Guides into their Country ,and 
to ſerle themſelves amongſt the Apalachites, fince they found 
them anſwerable to the account they had received of them. - 

The remembrance of the dangers they had run through ere 
they could get into the Province of Matica ; the lively appre- 
henfion they had of the difficulties which were unavoidable in 
their return ; the liczle hope there was that the French would 
ever undertake the re-eſtabliſhment of their Colony 3 the 
pleaſantneſs and fertility of the Country into which divine 
Providence had brought them ; and the good natures of the 
Inhabnants, beſides ſeveral other conſiderations, prevail'd with 
them to reſolve on that ſetlement. But the Guides whom 
Saturiova had given them, obſtructed their reſolution ſo much, -. 
and fo earneſtly remonſtrated to them, that they durſt not pre- 
ſent themſelves before their Lord without them, that to com- 
pole the difference, and prevent the reproach they were afraid 
of at their return into their own Country, they prevail'd fo far, 
that two of thoſe Travellers ſhould come back along with 
them to Satxriova, to teſtifie their care and fidelity in the exe- 
cution of the Commiſſion he had given them. 

The ſame Relation adds further, that thoſe four French-wer 
who voluntarily ſtay'd among the Apelachites, being well in- 
ftructed in the ways of God, left them ſome knowledge of his 
Sovereign Majeſty : And the Exgl;ſb, who have ſome years fince 
found the way into thofe Provinces, write, that the Inhabi- 
tants of the Province of Bemrarin do ſtill talk of thoſe ſtran- 
gers, and it is from them that they have learnt ſeveral words 
of the French Language, ſuch as are among others thoſe that 
fignifie God, Heaven, Earth, Friend, the Sun, the Moon, Para- 
dife, Hell, Yea, No. Beſides which there are many other words 
common among thoſe people, and are us'd by them to expreſs 
the ſamething which they ſignifie in Frexch. 

After the death of all theſe French-mes, who were very 
much lamented by all the Apalachztes , excepting only the 
Prieſts of the Sun, who bore them an irreconcileable hatred, 
becauſe they turned the People from Idolatry, and inc : 

them 
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them to the knowledge of the true God who created the Sun 
whoin they adored as God, the Provinces which are ſeated An 
the Vales of the Apalachean Mountains , , atid had been en- 
lightned but by d very weak-ray of celeſtial light, would ca- 
fily have returned to the darkneſs of their ancient ſuperſtition, 
if God, by a remarkable dupolal of bis Providence, had not 


ſent to them ſome Erngliſh Families, which at their arrival thither 


blew up that little {park, which lay hid under the embers, into 
Theſe Families came out of Yirginga in the year M DC XXI. 


PSS 


conſiderable number of Ecclefiaſticks and perſons of quality, 
who have there laid the foundations of a ſmall Colony, Moſt 
of thoſe who are retir'd into thoſe places fo remote from all 
commerce in the world, undertook that generous deſign, in 
the midſt of the great revolutions which happen'd in Ewgland 
during the late troubles, and the main buſineſs they propos'd 
to themſelves at that time, was only to make their & x. 
of ſo ſeaſonable a retreat, that they might the more ſeriouſly, 
and with le diſtraftion, mind the attainment of their own fal- 
vation, and dilate the limits of Chriſtianity among thoſe poor 
people, if God gave them the means. | RES. 

Weunderſtand alſo by the laſt papers that have been ſent us 
from America, that, God bleſſing the endeavours of the firſt In- 
habitants of this ſmall Colony, they have within theſe twelve 
or thirteen years baptiz'd moſt of the Officers and the moſt 
conſiderable Heads of Families in the Provinces of Bewarin 
and Amara; That at the preſent,they have a Biſhop and many 
learned and zealous Fecleſiaſticks among them, who carry on 
the work of the Lord; and the more to advance it, they have 
built Colledges in all thoſe places where there are Churches, 
that the Children of the Apalachites may be inſtructed in the 
myſteries of Chriſtian Religion and true piety. 

The fame Papers add further, that though the King of Ap«- 
lacha hath received Baptiſm, and ſeems to have much affetion 
for theſe Strangers, who have procur'd him that happineſs; 
yet hath he of late entertain'd fome jealouſie of them, out of 
an apprehenſion, as it was repreſented to him by ſome of his 
Councel, that if he ſuffer'd themto grow more numerous, hey 
might in time become Maſters of the Country : He thereupon 
in the firſt place diſpers'd them into ſeveral Cities, that they 
might not be able to make any conſiderable body, or foment 


any fa&tions; and afterwards, there was an order paſs'd, wr 
| all 
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all thoſe who have at the preſent any ſetlement in the boſom 
of his'Covuntry, might peaceably. continue-in their habitati- 
ons, and participate of the ſame priviledges with the Natives, 
provided they held no correſpondence with any abroad, to 
the prejudice of the- publick tranquillity ; but that. hencefor- 
ward''no other ſtrangers ſhall be permitted to make any fur- 
ther eſtabliſhmentsthiere. | 3 $i FO] 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the Nature of the Country, 
affirm, that the King of the Apalachites hath no juft cauſe to 
fear  that- either- the Ergliſh-or any- other - ſtrangers ſhoukd be 
guilty of any deſign againſt him, as to the maſtering of his 
Country: For, beſides the neceſſity there is of _— a very 
powerful 'Army, ere any ſuch” enterpriſe can be undertaken, 
and that the Exzegliſh who are eſtabliſh'd: there, are no more 
amongſt that great Nation, than a'handful of ſand on the Sea- 
fide; this Country being ſo remote from' all the reſt of the 
world, and deſtitute of Gold, Silver, precious Stones, and in 
a manner allrich Commodities, whereby - Commerce is. kept 
up and continu'd ; it is moſt certain, that it-will never be much 
ſought after or envy'd by any Exropear Nations, which ſend 
out Cofonies only to thoſe places, where there is hopeof ma- 
king ſome confiderable'advantage by way of Trade. Where- 
to may be added this further confideration; that, though theſe 
Provinces were poſlcſs'd of as great Treaſures and Rarities, as 
they are'deſtitute thereof; yet lying at a great diſtance from 
Sea-Ports, and having no navigable Rivers falling into it, by 
means whercof there might in time be ſome correſpondence 
between them and other parts, there 1s no likelihood that 
there ſhould be many perſons either in Enmgl:nd or any where 
elſe, who would be perſwaded to croſs over ſo many Seas, to 
go and end their days 1n a Country which is deſtitute of all 
thoſe conveniences, and cannot receive thoſe refreſhments 
which are brought out of Exrope, and contribute much to the 
comfortable ſubſiſtance of all the other Colonies of America ; 
and in a word, a Country, which can give its Inhabitants no- 
thing but clothing and nouriſhment. N 
Some time after the Ergh;h hadeſtabliſh'd themſelves in this 
Country, as we have repreſented before, the Sperrards (who 
as it were keep the keys of one part of Florida, by means of 
the Forts they have built near the moſt eminent Havens, and 
along the moſt conſiderable Rivers )-brought in there a com- 
pany of religious men of the Order of the Mizimes, whom 
Pope Urban the eighth-had ſent into the Septentrional America, 
in the quality of Apoſtolical Miſſzonaries, and endow'd with 
moſt ample priviledges, for their better encouragement in 
the carrying on of that work.: They arriv'd in thoſe Provinces 
11 the year, One thouſand fix hr ba forty and three 3 and 
fince that time they have taken their progreſs through moſt o 
the 
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in pf chem abput his perſan , who ſerves him as a Chap- 
all. - :''-- ode 1 | | ; 
1, In the year, One thquſand ſix hundred fifty and three, in 
w 
ti 


greatelt Rolfe, are charged with a.great many other leaves 


trom a divertiſment of that kind : They ſhew'd him particu 
arly 


of 
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Jrly one place in the ſaid Grott, where the waters falling up- 
on a bare ſtone, and diſtilling drop after drop, of 2 differen 
bigneſs, make ſo exa@t a mulick, that there is no harmony can 
well be preferr'd before it. | 

There is found in the Mountains, on the Eaſt-ſide of the Pro- 
vince of Achalaca, ſome Rock-Chriſtal, and certain red and 
bright ſtones, which have ſuch a luſtre as that they might paſs 
for right Rubies: 'Tis poſſible there may be: ſome Copper- 
mines in thoſe parts z but they are not yet diſcoyered, only 
what confirms this opinion is, that they find a kind of golden 
fand there, which is waſh'd down by the torrents, and hath a 
wonderful luſtre : Mr. Brigſtock, having given of it to fome 


- Goldfmiths to make ateſt thereof, it was in a manner quite con- 


firm'd by the fire, and the little that remained'in the Crucible 
might well paſs for very fine Copper. $5 rw 
- Theſe fame Religious men ſhew'd the ſaid Gentleman, as 
they paſs'd through the woods, ſeveral forts 'of trees which 
yielded Gums of excellent ſcent, as alſo many other Rarities, 
a particular account whereof would require a conſiderable Vo« 
Inme: But above all, they ſhow'd him the tree, whereof the 
Floridians make that excellent drink which they call Caſa, 
the deſcription whereof may be ſeen in the Hiſtory of de Laet. 
It isabſolutely conformableto the Relation of Mr. Brigftock, 
Before the Jnhgbitants of Achalacha were converted to Chri- 
ſtianity, they 'took ſeveral Wivesz but now-their Marriages 
are regulated, and they content themſelves only-with one - 
They interr'd their Lords as the Apalachites do, in the Caves 
that areat'the foot of the Mountains : then they made up the 
entrance 'thereof with a ſtone-wall : they hung before the 
Cave the moſt conſiderable Veſſels which thoſe Princes had 
made uſe of at their Tables: And all the Captains faſten'd 
all about the place, their Bows, Arrows,and Clubs, and mourn- 
ed for ſeveral days at the Sepulchre : They worſhipped the 
Sun, and held the immortality of ' the Soul as Gel as their 
Neighbours. They believ'd alſo that ſuch as had liv'd well, 
and ſerv'd the Sun as they ought, and made many preſents to 


' thepoor,'in honour of him, were hapyy, and that after death 


they were chang'd into Stars : But on the contrary, that thoſe 
who hat led a'wicked life, were cartiedinto the precipices of 
the high Mountains, whereby they were ſurrounded, and there 
endur'd extream want and miſery, amongſt the Lions, Tygers, 


| Ind other beaſts of prey, which hunt after their ſuſtenance 


therein. 
"The Inhabitants of this Country are all long-liv'd, infomuch 


_ that thereare mop among them, both men and women, who 


are neer two hundred years of age. 
This curious digreſſion we receiv'd from the forementioned 


Engliſh Gentleman, Mr. Brieftock,, and we have ene it 
| ere 
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here, out of a preſumption that it will not be undelightful to 
thoſe, who ſhall make it their divertiſement to read this. Hiſto- 
ry; at leaſt while we are yet in expectation that that excellent 
perſon will give us a perfect accompt of the ſtate of the Apala- 
chites, and ſome others of the Neighbouring Nations, 'as he 
puts us in hope that he will. 


— A —_— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Bodies of the Caribbians, andtheir Ornaments. 


FX JE are now to re-aſſume our former diſcourſe, and re- 
VV turn from Florida to the Caribby-Iſlands, to conſider 
there, with all the exaQneſs imaginable, what concerns thoſe 
Inhabitants thereof on whom we intend to beſtow the remain- 
ing part of this Hiſtory, and: particularly what relates to their 
ies, Minds, Diſpoſitions, Manners, Religion, Cuſtoms, and 
other remarkable occurrences concerning the ſavage Caribbi- 
ans or Cannibals, of 'whoſe origine we have already given fo 
I210EANSCEONAT.... we 
"And whereas ſome of the Caribbians who inhabit in the ſame 
[Iſlands wherein the French and other Exropear Nations have 
planted Colonies, or atleaſt come often among them, accom- 
modate themſelves in. many things to their manner of life, and 
that they may bethe more kindly received by them, they quit 
many of their old Cuſtoms ; thoſe who are defirous to be ac- 
quainted with the ancient manners of the Caribbiars, are not to 
learn them of the Caribbians who live in Martinico, or thoſe 
who converſe moſt with. the Exropears; but from thoſe of St. 
Vincent, who of all others have held leaſt correſpondence with 
any Forreigners: It is accordingly from them that we have re- 
ceiv'd what we ſhall hereafter relate concerning the Carzbb;- 
ans ; But before we enter into the relation, we ſhall mike ſome 
eneral obſervations, to prevent the aſtoniſhment which the 
Konker might conceive at the difference there is between the 
account we give of them,and what he may receive from others, 
either by word of mouth or writing. TW 
In the firſt place, it isto be acknowledged a thing almoſt im- 
poſlible, that the Relations of Countries and Cuſtoms at fo 
great a diſtance from us, ſhould agree in all things, eſpecially 
fince we find that thoſe of ncighbouring Countries are for the 
moſt partdiffering among themſelves. cM 
- Secondly, it is to be obſerved, that fince the Caribbians be- 
came familtar, and bave converſed with forreign Nations; they 
bave remitted much of their ancient Cuſtoms, and quited my 
thipgs 
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things which they praCtis'd/before with an inviolable-ſtriQneſs : 
confine there may be feen! in them now 'a remarkable change 
from what ' they wete heretofore : That the caſe' ſtands thug 
with them now. ts to be-attributed-partly to the converfation 
of the:Earopeans,, who in ſfome- things have oblig'd them v6 
abate ſomewhat of their origivary- ſimplicity ., avd-ifi others. 
have made them worſe than they were, as to our own ſhame we 
cannot but acknowledge : Hence it comes that Monſieur dy 
Montel tells us in his Relations, that two ancient Caribbians, 
conſidering that degeneration-of their Country-men, took oc- 
caſion toentertain him with a diſcourſe to this purpoſe : © Our 
© people are become in a manner like yours, fince they. came 
© to be acquainted with you and we find it ſome difficulty to 
* know gur ſelves, ſo different are we grown from what we 
© have been heretofore : It is to this alteration that our Hof 
©*ple attribute the mote frequem happening of Harrfcares than 
** they were obſerv'd tobe inthe days of old 3 and: conclude 
** thence,that Maboye(that is to ſay,the evil ipirit)hath'redu&'d 
* as under;the power of theFrench,Engliſh,Spaniards and others, 
© who have driven us out of the beſt part of our: Country. '-/ 
' Thirdly, it is pofſible they may have different Cuſtoms; 
according to'the diverſity of the Iflands, though they all make 
up but one people; as may be obſerved in the diveriity'of-the 
Cuſtoms of one and the fame Kingdom, according to the *ſe- 
veral Quarters and Provinces of it :: 'Whence it may have wa 
ceeded, for example, that' thoſe that have conyerfed moſt at: 
Dominico will give an account of the Opinions, Cuſtoms, xn 
Ceremonies of the Caribbians, much different from What ſhalf 
be related thereof by thoſe perſoas whoſhall have frequented: 
other places; and yet the Relations of either ftde ſhall'be 
true, The.” | | f VIEW Þ f0'-143- 111}: 
 Fourthly, as in the Continent of America; the: Caribbians, 
who inhabit a good way within the Country, and conſequent- 
Iy ſeldom ſee any forreigners, retain much more (of their anci- 
ent Cuſtgms, and their old courſe of life;than' thoſe who livibg 
neet the Dutch Colonies of Cayenna and Berbica, drive 'on att 
ordinary trade with the Chriſtiansz 'ſo among our 'Cartbbizes, 
the Inhabitants of the Iflands, thoſe who converſe [leaſt with 
the Exropeans, ſach asare thoſe of St. Vincent's, are more ſtrift 
obſervers of their ancjent courſe of life, than are; fat exam- 
ple, thoſe of Martinicos or Dominico,” 'who are ' oftnier ſeen 
among them. ' ns tes 520 ned ot | 
 Fifthly, thence it proceeds: that thofe' perſons who have ſeen 
them''only in theſe laſt-mentioned plates, or have'hitard of 
them only from {uch as have'been << ialnted with ' them; only 
in thoſe nero: oe haply find'many en] in the proſecution of 


our Hiſtory,which may cl#fh with theRelitions they had recet- 
ved ofthem from others; wtichif they db; they are not ro —— 
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der thereat, ſince moſt of our Obſervations relate to the Ca | 
ribhians of St. Vincents. | | | FP he 

Laſtly, we deſire our Readers to take this further adyer- 
tiſement, that it 18 our deſign to give a deſcription of the anci- 
ent Manners and Cuſtoms of theſe Caribbians, to the end that }. 
no body may thitk it ſtrange, if their preſent demeanour be .. 
notn all things anſwerable thereto : Theſe advertiſements be- 
jog thus premis'd, we proceed to give the Reader fatisfaftion 
conſequenitly to. the title of this Chapter. | 

Moſt of thoſe people whom we call Barbarians and Savages, 
have ſome thing hideous and deformed or defective, either in 
their ' Countenances or ſome other part of. the body, as Hi- 
ſtorians affirm of the Maldiveſes, the Inhabitants about the _ 
04% 6 ſtreights, and ſeveral others which we need not name 
here. | 

But the Caribbians are a handſome well-ſhap'd- people, well 
proportion'd in all parts of their bodies, gracefull enough; of 
a ſmiling countenance, middle ſtature, having broad ſhoulders, 
and large buttocks, and they ate moſt of them in good plight, 
and ſtronger than the French: Their mouths are not over large, 
and their teeth are perfectly white and cloſe : Trueit ts their 
complexion is naturally of an Olive-colour, and that colour 
ſpreads even into the whites of their Eyes, which are black, 
ſomewhat little like thoſe of the Chineſes and Tartars, but very 
- plercing - Their forcheads and noſes are flat, not naturally, 
but by artifice : For their mothers cruſh them down at their 
birth, as alſo continually during the time they fuckle them, / 
imagining it a kind of beauty and perfection; for were it 
not for that, their noſes would be well ſhap'd, and they would 
have high forcheads as well as we 2 They have large and thick 
feet, becauſe they go barefoot, but they are withall fo hard, 
that they defie Woods and Rocks. ; 

Among thoſe of the Country a man cannot meet with any 
wanting either one or both eyes, lame, crook-back'd, or bald, / 
or having any other deformity naturally; as is in like manner . 
affirmed of the Braſelzars, the Floridians, and moſt Nations of De Lery c.3, 
America z whereas thoſe who have walked through Grand,, , 
Cairorelate, That in the Streets they have met with many one- ED Ha 
eyed, and many ftark blind people z thoſe infirmities being ſo ; 
frequent and ſo popular in that Country, that of ten perſons 
hve or fix are ſabje@ thereto: But if any among the Caribbi- 
ans are thus deformed, or have loſt, or are maimed in anylimb, 
It hapned in ſome Engagement againſt their Enemies 3 and fo 
thoſe ſcars or deformities being ſo many demonſtrations of their 
Valour, they glory in them ſo far are they from being in any, 
danger of milchief, or being caſt into a furnace by their Coun- 
try-men, as thoſe poor Children were among the people of 
Gryana, andamovg the Lacedemonians in the time of Lycurgas, 

| K k 2 who 
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whocame'out of their Mothers wombs imperfect and deformed, 
Nay, there are ſome handſom Maids and Women amongſt the 
Savage Caribbians, witneſs Madamoiſelle de Roſſelan, wite to the 
Governour of $arntalouſia. 
Trizaut.Hiff, © All the Caribbians are black-hair'd, as the Chireſes are , who 
Chin.l.1.c.8., for that reaſon are ſometimes call'd the Blatk:hair'd People : 
The hair of the Caribbians is not curl'd or frizzled, as that of 
the Moors, but ſtreight and long, as thoſe of the Maldzveſes : 
And the Women attribute the higheſt perfection of Beauty to 
this black colour, as to what concerns the hair, It is reported 
Garcilaſſo, alſo, That the Indian Women of Pers are ſo enamour'd-of 
[. 8.c, 13+ black hair, that to make their own of that colour by artifice, 
when Nature does it not, they are willing to endure incredible 
pains and torments: On the contrary, in Spain many Ladies, 
. to make their hair ſeem to be of a golden yellow colour, per- 
fume it with Szlphur, ſteep it in Aqua-fortis, and expoſe 1t to 
the Sun in the heat of the day, nay in the very Dog-days: And 
in /taly the ſame colour is much affected. | 
The Caribbians are very careful in combing themſelves, and 
they think it commendable ſo to do: They anoint their hair 
with Oil, and have certain Receipts to advance the growth 
thereof : The Women commonly comb their Husbands and 
their Children : Both Men and Women tie up' their hair to- 
wards the hinder part of the head, winding it about fo as that 
it ſtands up like a horn on the Crown) on both fides they leave 
locks hanging down like ſo many Muſtachioes, according to 
natural liberty. The Women part their hair ſo as that it falls 
down on both fides of their heads; but the men part theirs the 
quite contrary way, ſoas that one half falls down behind, the 
other before, which obliges them to cut off the fore-part of it, 
otherwiſe it would fall down over their eyes: This they did 
heretofore with certain ſharp Herbs , before they had the uſe 
of Sciſſers ; not to mention, that they were alſo accuſtomed to 
cut off their hair when they were in mourningz whereas on the 
contrary, in Madagaſcar the Men never cut off their hair, but 
the Women ſhave it clear off; a cuſtom contrary to that of 
thoſe people among whom S. Pax liv'd. 
| The Caribbians ſeem not to have any Beards at all, but as 
\- foonas they grow they pluck them off by the roots, as the Bra- 
Carpin in\, ſilians, the Cumaneſes, and certain Nations ſubje& to the Em- 
Bergeron, Pire of the Tartars do, who have alwzys an iron inſtrument in 
their hands, wherewith they pluck out the hair of their Beards 
as ſoon as they come out : But the Caribbzans are ſeldom fee.n 
to put themſelves to that trouble, inſfomuch that it is conceiv d 
they have aſecrct to prevent the growth of hair when it is once 
* gotten off; an invention which would have been of great con- 
venience to the ancient Romans: For it is affirm'd, that they 
would not ſuffer their Beards to grow till after the time of the 
Emperour 
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Emperour Adriex, who firlt ſuffer'd his to grow; befote that 
time it was thought among them ſo honourable a thing to. wear 
no beard, thatthere was a prohibition made that Slaves ſhould 1 
not ſhave theirs: The ſame prohibition extended alſo to al 
perſons charg'd with any Crime, as it were to. ſet a mark of 
infamy on: then, till ſuch time as they were clear'd, es iwiav 
Gellizs affirms; which proceeding was contrary to what is pra- 
Gtis'd in the Grand Seignior's Territories, Who cauſes the Beard 
ro be ſhaven, as a mark of jpnominy - In the year One chou- 
ſand fix hundred fifty two, that hapned to the Frevch Conlitlat 
Alexandria, being charg'd with having done ſome unhandſfom 
things in his Employment his Beatd had ſuch a natural gratefil 
cur}, and was of ſo: fair-a flaxen. colour , that fome Turks 
would have given him a conſiderable ſum of money for it,; and 
kept it for x Rarity 3 but he choſe rather to bting it along with 
himinto France. F We 
-\ The Caribbians wonder very much to fee our Exropeans fuf- 
fer their Beards to grow ſo long, and think it a great defor- 
wity to wear any, as they account it a perfetion in themſelves 
to have none; but they are not the only Savages who are fan- 
caſtick in matter of gracefulneſs and beauty : All barbarous 
Nations, .vay ſome that are civiliz'd, are wedded to their par- 
eicular ſentiments, as to that point: For inſtance, among the Thi; ;s af-' 
 Maldiveſes it is accounted an accompliſhment of Beauty 5 bra firmed by di- 
the body all over hairy, which among us would be thought vers Hiſtori- 
more becoming a Bearthen a Man c. Among the Mexicans , to 4's !9 ma- 
have a little:narrow forehead, and that full of bair : Among ” * your 
the Japoreſes, not to have any hair at all z whence it comes, | 
that they are-ever employ'd in the plucking of it off, leaving -/__ 
only a little tuft on the crown of the head: Among the Tar- | 
Fariaz Women it is thought apicce of Beauty to be flat-nos't, 
but to heighten the attraftions of their noſes, they rub them 
 witha very black unguent : Among the Inhabitants of Gziesy 
they make the ſame account of great nails and flat noſesz and 
thence It cones that aſſbon as the children are come into 'the 
workd, they cruſh down their noſes with their thumbs, asi'do 
allo the Braſilians : Among thoſe of the Province of Cſep'in 
Perx, and ſome oriental Inhabitants of the 7:dies,as alſo among 
the Calecutians, and the Malebars, it is thought very graceful 
to..have extraordinary large ears, hanging down over their . 
ſhoulders z inſomuch that ſome among them uſe divers artifi- 
ces to make them ſuch: Among the Zthiopiar, great lips and 
a .$kin black as Jet, are thought beautiful : The Negroes of 
- Moſambico are extreamly pleasd to have their teeth very 
(harp, fo tbat ſome uſe Files to make them ſuch : Among the 
Maldiveſes they are no leſs defirous to have them red, and to 
that end, they are continually chewing of Pete: Among the 
Japoneſes and the Cumaneſes , they are induſtrious ts _— 
them 
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"* them black, and they purpoſely make them fuch : And among 
the latter, it is accounted beauty to have a long face, lean 
cheeks, and exceſſively big legs: And hence it 1s that they 
ſqueeze the heads of their. children between two cuſhions as 
ſoon asthey are born, and that after the example of the Inha- 

- bitants about the River of Eſſequebe, they bind the legs very 
hard a little below the knee, and a little above the ankle, that 
ſo the calf may ſwell: Among ſome Peryviars,to have the face 
cutand chequer'd, as it were with Lancets, and to have flat 
and broad heads, huge forcheads, and the head very narrow © 
fromthe forchead to the nape of theneck, is accounted beay- 
tiful : And to reduce it to this comely ſhape, they kept their 

\ childrens heads preſs'd between two thin boards, from the time 

« of their birth till they were four or five yearold. To be ſhort, 
among ſome oriental Nations, and ſome Africans, it is account- 
ed a great perfection in the Women, to: have their breaſts 
hanging down over their ſhoulders; and among the Chireſes, 
it is the principal part of beauty to have the foot extreamly 
little al thing and the better to have it fo, while they are yet 
children they bind their feet ſo hard, that they are in a manner 
lam'd, and it is with much ado that they are able to ſtand : It 
were a hard matter to make adeſcription of beauty, according 
to the different opinions of all theſe nations But to return to 
the Caribbians. 

They go ſtark-naked, both men and women, as many other 
Nations 4 : And if any one among them ſhould endeavour 
to hide the privy parts, all the reſt would laugh at it : Though 
the Chriſtians have converſed very much among them, yet 
have all the perſwaſions that have hitherto been uſed to induce 
them to cover themſelves been to no purpoſe: And whereas 
ſometimes, when they come to viſit the Chriſtians, or to treat 
with them, they have comply'd ſo far. with them, as to cover 
- themſelves, by putting on a ſhirt, drawers, a hat, and ſuch 
cloaths as had been given them, yet afloon as they were re- 
turn'd to their own habitations, they ſtrip themſelves, and put 
upall in their Cloſets, till ſome ſuch other occafion ſhould ob- 
lige them to put them on again: To requſee this compliance 
of the Caribbians, ſome among the French, having occaſion to 
go among them, made no difficulty to ſtrip themſelves after 
their example : This defiance of cloaths reigns in all places 

under the Torrid Zone, as every one knows. 
Vin. Le When the Braſilians are reproach'd with their nakedaels, 
Blanc. FE? they reply, that we came naked into the woxld,and that it were 
3- © 1% a-mad thing for us to hide the bodies beſtowed on usby na- 
Dutch Rela» ture. The Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Benin in Africa, 
tions, are to be commended, that they. cover themſelves when they 
are to be married, and would do it ſooner if their King would 
permit it : The women of the Lycayar: Iſlands ought alſo to 
par- 
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participate of. that commendation, - for they were wont to co- 
ver themſelyes; when they.came to be marriageable, and fo- 
leninizedthatiaton with'great rejoicing : But now that 'cu- 
tome is abrogated, for that poor Nation hath been utterly de- 
ſtray'd by the Sparzards, or carryed away and made ſlaves to 
work in the Mines, and there are not in any of the Iflands 
known: under. that name, any of the natural Inhabitants, but 
only fome few Englifh who were tranſported thither out of the 
Iflahd:of Bermndez. But come we to the Ornaments of our 
Savages. 425 —» 

They change their natutal colour by dying their bodies with 
ſame compoſition which makes them red all over: For living , 
neer Rivers and Springs, the firſt thing they do every morn-... / 
ingis to go and walh themſelves all over: And this was the | 

ice of the ancient Germans, as Tatitus affirms. Aſſoon as £i%- de mor: 

the Caribbiars have. waſh'd themſelves, they return to their ©" 
houſes, abd {drie themſelves by a little fire z being dry'd, the 

Wife, ob ſome ane of the houſhold takes a gourd full of a cer- 

tain xed compoſition which they call Roxcox, from the name of 
thearte which produces it, and whereof we have given an ac- 
cmtind'in its; proper. place: 1n the precedent Book : With this 
colour 'mixt with oil, they rub the whole body and the face; 

the ibetter to apply :this: paint; they make uſe of a ſpunge in- 
ſtebÞof a Penctlz and to appear more gallant, they many 

times awake black'circles about the eyes, with the juice of J#- 
jpa:Arpples; art fre [LL19221 

.Fbisred painting ſerves them both for Ornament and for a 
Covering: for belides the'Beauty they imagine to themſelves 
therein; they atarm.that it'makes them more ſupple and ative 
whichi>may be the more likely 'to be true, for that the ancient 
Wreſtlers were:Wont to rub: themſelves with oil for the ſame 
end : They affirm further, That by rubbing themſelves thus 
with Roxcex,: they ſecure themſelves againſt the coldneſs of the 
night' and raing,. the ſtinging of the, Meſquitos and the Marin- 
gvins,; and; the: heat of the Sun, which otherwiſe would cauſe 
ribrigs and ulcers inthe-skin- 'This UnCtion hardens their skins, 
and witbal-gives'itan extraordinary luſtre and ſmoothneſs, as 
all know who have ſeen and felt them. as 

:Moſt Savages da thus paint and trick up themſelves after a 
ſtrange rhanner 3. /but:they;donot all uſe the ſame colours, nor 
abſKive rhe ſame faſhion :. For there are ſome. who paint their 
Rediits all red, asour Iobabitants of the'Caribbzes-do3 as for This is af- 
'nfance, thoſe of the Cape'de Lopes Genfsbvez ; but others make firmed by di- 
wank other colours, as Black, White, Cheſtnut, Gingioline, vers Hiſtori- 
Blew; Y.ttow,and the like: - Some uſe only one: particular: co- 9”: 
loutz, others paiat themſelwes with ſeyeral colours, and repre- 

{ent divers figuregon' their| bodies: Some:athers, without apply- 
ing any colour, rub-themſelves all over'with the oibof-Palm- 

[5:19 £1 trees ; 
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trees: Some anoint themſelves with the oil of Balm, and then 
caſt on it a ſmall] powder,which ſeems as if it were the filings of 
Gold. In fine, there are ſome who anoint their bodies with a 
olewy oil, and blow on that the downe or ſmalleſt Feathers of 
divers Birds 3 or haply they cover themſelves with a kind of 
gummy paſte, which is of a very ſweet ſcent, and faſten there- 
on the moſt delightful Flowers growing in their Country. 
There is ©-fhcient choice of all theſe modes; and it were a 
pleaſant fight toſee a company of theſe Morris-dancers dancing 
together. We might add thereto, to make the divertiſemenc 
the more compleat , thoſe Turkiſh Pilgrims who commonly go 
in long Garments made of thouſands of pieces of all ſorts of co- 
lours, | 
But this is to be noted, That the painting of the body is a 
very ancient kind of Ornament z and among other Monuments 


Lib.22.c1. of this piece of Antiquity, Pliny and Herodian affirm, that cer- 
In the life of tain people of Great Brittany, not ufing any kind of cloathing, 


SeverW, 


Lib 33.C7- 


painted their bodies with divers colours,and repreſented there- 


, on the figures of certain living Creatures, whence they were 
\ called PG, that is; Painted people. But among all the Sava- 


ges who at this day paint themſelves, the Caribbians have this 
advantage, that they adorn themſelves with a colour which the 
Ancients honour'd molt of any ; for it is reported , that the 
Goths made uſe of Vermilion to make their faces red 3; and the 
ancient Romans, as Pliny affirms , painted their bodies with 
Minium upon the day of their Triumph ; and he particularly 
tells us that Camil/rs did ſo: and he further adds, that u 
Feſtival days they ſo painted the face of the Statue of their 
Jupiter ; and that heretofore the Zthiopians made ſo great ac- 
count of this Vermilion colour, that their principal Lords ap- 
ply'd it all over their bodies, and that their Gods wore it in 
their Images. | | 

Our Caribbians do for the moſt part content themſelves with 
this ordinary dreſs of red painting, which ſerves them inſtead 
of Shirts, Cloths, Cloaks and Coats : But on ſolemn days and 
times of publick rejoicing, they add to the red divers other 
colours, ſpreading them fantaſticallly over the face and: the 
whole body. EL NE py 

But this kind of painting is not the only ornament in uſe. 
among them; they adorn the crown of the head with a little 
Hat made of birds feathers, of different colours, or with a 
Plume of Herons feathers, or thoſe of ſome other Bird : They 
alſo ſometimes wear a crown of feathers, which covers their 
heads, fothat there may be ſeen.among them a great many 
crowned heads, though there be no Kings': And yet they may 
be better look'd upon ag Kings withtheir feather Fan", than 
the Lord of the Gulf of Antorgil be taken for a Sovereign 


\ Prince, when he hath for bis Scepter and the badge of his 


Royal 
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Royal: dignityy but a great Gardinet's Pruning-hook, which 
be always carries about him. ps 

-- The women: among the Maldeveſes, make about a dozen 
holes in. each'car, at which they faſten little 'pilt nails, and 


goſcar. art Fraſl, make a hole as big as that a man may thrift 
his. thumb; tbrough it jo the lower ,part of the ear, at which 
they -hang:pendants of wood and bone : And the Peiuviane, 
hw Bey. reigniof their, Rypga.the Tacas, wete accuſtomed to 


make:in theit::cars a hole-of, an incredible bigneſs, at which _ 


they faſtened chains of a quarter; of an Ell in.Tength, with 
Pendants of Gold: atithe bottom, of an extraordinary big- 
neſs : But'oug Caribbians,are content with a ſmall hole, accor- 
divg to the Eurgpaen-mode,in the ſoft 2h yurt of the ear,through 
which they put the bones; of, certain Fiſhes very ſmooth, pie- 
ces of that kind:of Tortoiſe ſhells which they call Carets ; and 
fince the Chriſtians; came, among them, Buckles of Gold, Sil- 
ver, Latten;/ at] which they, hang very fair Pendants - They 
know, how to diſtioguiſh,betyeen. thoſe that are right and rhe 
—— :buethey are moſt taken with ſuch as are made of 
Chryſtal, Amber, Coral, gr.ſome other rich material, provi- 
ded the buckle; | and all the. other workmanſhip be of Gold: 
Some have endeavoured to put upon;them ſach as were only 
Copper gilt, and ,would..have perſwaded them they were 
-Gold 3. but they refuſed them, ſaying that they intended to de- 
ceive them, and that it was, but Ke#tle-gold: and to make a 


St they were wont to put them into their mouths : 
Q” 


is their experience In theſe things beyand thoſe'of 

gafcar, who when the Hollanders coming thither in the 
year MDC XLV. offered them a Silver-ſpoon, put” it between 
their teeth, and finding it was hard refus'd it, defiring one of 
[Tin : Whence it may £afily be imagined what account they 


made of Tin, ſince they gave a young maid in exchange fora | 


Spoon of that'mettal. Herodotus affirms that heretofore*among 
'the Zthiopians, Copper was in better eſteem than Gold, the 


ſometimes Pearls and Precious Stones : The Ladies of Mada- 


——_ 


uſe whereof was fo vile,.that they boutid Matefictors with 
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chains of Gold. ': ; + Tu 3 SOR e674 
The Caribbiars do ſometimes alſa make holes through! 7 
hps, and pat through them a kind | little Bodkin, whe 4 3 
made of the bone'of ſome beaſt or ib; Nay they bore throtigh 
the ſpace between the Noſtrils, thatithey may hang there 'fordo 
Ring, a grain of Chryſtal, or ſome ſack toy * T E necks and 
arms of our Caribbians have alſo their reſpeMve vrnaments; 
for they have their Neck-laces and Bracelets of Amber, Coral, 
or ſome other glittering material :*-T ts on 
the brawny part of the arm, neer the ſhoulder; but the wo- 
men wear theirs about the wriſts : They adorn alſo their legs 


with Chains of Reſſada, inſtead of Garters: Thoſe among 
L1 them 


— 


- —— 
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CONTI OTE acqufigttnce with the Enropexes; pominonly 
wear: about their necks Whiſtles niade' of rhe bones/of 'their 
enemies, a a great, eats. male of” the teeth of 4gont yr, Ty- 
SHA wild Cars,or & ſhells bor'd 'throug h and/faſten'd toge. 
x. with ; ry j read 'of fine Cotton' of 4 Ra of vidletraotonr.,) 
ther when, they 'would make the greateſt Qowthey Mn nrhey 
add to all chi kind of” No x: br. ertaiti Bracelets; which they 
car 


en y tl * arm its, 2ahd GirdltesoOFeathers' vs. 

EE OT 
ie w er f C1 

thy hich tht 1 roy hang own high. i1'L419 D9 7 wy 


ut {ga moſt confiectable ah lei Obinidaneark om 

wi Targe Vicdals of ke og tn! well poliſhed, with 
out, any. graving on ther cafrerviitigurezofi 
creſcent, and enchac' 2 Thy ſorhe kid oP and precious wodd 

th ſe-in their own language they! cllt 'ÞBarzoolis > ' They ureef 
See largeneſs, for thete are leo ſtall thacxhey 
of at their cars like  PenJatits, abd/bffers/abourthe: Doe 
O 


the palm of a mans hand, 1whiek y:hyve hanging 'a 

cir. necks,beating on their breaſts They haven greateſteom 
for theſe Caracolie, aſigell by felGh dewterial'y ere6f they 
are made, which never contrads 'atiy ruſtzig on [Hee ol 
as that it is the rareſt ahd'molt precious'boo get! inr:the 
incurſions they make' evety yeatiiieothe Co fitr was —_ 
agues their Enemies ; and that it is the live ke 


by the Ca y tops and oo Co are choſe wh ON # mere 
nary, rt of people : Acco gly thoſe whochaye anyof 
heſe; Jewe LET ſo great account” ,\that- lent 


dic they ha '© NO hr itihetitaſe to Ls theer Chee 
and i inticgate 00,0 ” Nay there' are ſome zaiohg' themwho 
have of theſe Caracolis hich. had” been their Grandfathets, 
: wherenith they dp not adojn theinſelves bur on extraordinaty 
depen Ons; 
. The women paint the 'whdle body, and adorn themſelye 
Tie after the ſame manner as the men do, excepting only 
oſe Fee rences we have mentioned: befbregvand: that/ they 
tier ng Crowns on their heads : There is thisal(o particular- 
fervable i in then, 'thar they wear d kindof Beskins, which 
A 001 oWwer than the ankle : This kind of -otnament: 1s vety 
,Bcatly vrouk bt, and edgy d/above'and below:'with a certain 
;arertextuye | 1 ruſhes and'ebtron, which lying-fireſght-on the 
AC of tie leg. makes it ſecttirhore full. i.) JO ner & 4211] 
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Certain Remarks pon the Caribbian Language. 


Py | 


'T: is'our intention at the” end of this Hiſtory, for the 
- arisfattion of the more curious Reader, to add a large Vo- 
cabulaxy-'of the Caribbzan Language ; and therefore; in this 
Chapter, we ſhall only make ſome: principal remarks upon it, 
fach as:may in ſotne meaſure diſcover the grace, the ſmooth- 
nefs, and the proprieties thereof. .- 
"7, 'The Caribbians have an ancient and natural Language, 
ſuch as is wholly peculiar to them, as every Nation hath that 
which 1s proper to.1t. | | | ; 
. 24i:But beſides that ancient Language,they have fram'd ano- 
ther- baſtard-ſpeech, which is intermixt with ſeveral words 
taken out of forreign Languages; by' the commerce they have 
had with the Exropears : Bur above all they have borrowed 
 many-words of the Spaniards, for they were the firſt Chriſtians 
' that came among them. 

3.Among themſelves,: they alwaies make nfe of their anci- 
ent and natural Language. 4] E.-- 
_ © 4+ But when they have occaſion to converſe or negotiate 
with the Chriſtians, they always make ufe of, their corrupt 
Language. ET 5s , be 

5. Beſides that, they have alſo a very pleaſant intermixture 
of words and expreſſions when they would undertake to ſpeak 
in ſome forreign Language : As for example, when they uſe 
this expreſſion to the French, ſaying, Compere Governexr, that 
Is, Goflip Governour, uſing the word Compere generally to- 


—- 


wardsallthofe who are their Friends or Allies: In like manner | 


they would fay, without any more ceremony, Compere Roy, 
that is, Goſſip, or Friend King, if there were any occaſion to 
do it: It is alſo one of their ordinary complements to the 
French , when they ſay with ſmiling countenance, Ah ſe toy 
bon pour Caraibe, moy bon pony France, If thou art good for the 
Caribbian, T7 good for France: And when they would com- 
mend, and expreſs how much they are fatisfy'd with thoſe of 
the ſame Nation, they ſay, Moxche bon France pour Caraibe, 
France zs very good for the Caribbian; they fay alſo, Maboye 
mouche fache contre Caraibe, Maboya doth much againſt the Ca- 
ribbiao, when it thunders, or in a Hurricane ; and, Moy monche 
Lunes, I have lived many Moons, to ſignihe that they are very 
ancient : They have alſo theſe words often in their mouths, 
when they find that the French would abuſe their ſimplicity, 


Compere, toy trompe Caribe, Friend thou deceiveſt the Caribbian? 
ET 2 And 
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And they are often heard to ſay when they are in a good hu- 
mour, Moy ' bonne Caraibe, T am an honeſt Caribbian. 

6. Yet is it to beobſerv'd, that though the Caribbzans of all 
the Iſlands do generally nnderſtand one another, yet is there 
in ſeveral of them ſome diale& different from that of the 
others. 

7. There is no great uſe made of the letter P. in their Lan- 
guage; but that only excepted, there is no want of letters, as 
there is in the Language of Japar, Braſeel and Canada, which 
want the letters F. L. RK; Or in that of Pers, wherein B. D,F.G. 
JF. conſonant and Xare wanting,as Hiſtorians affirm. 

8. The Language of the Caribbians is extreamly ſmooth, and 
for the moſt part pronounced with the lips, ſome few words 
with the teeth, and in a manner nothing at all from the throar. 
For though the words we ſhall ſet down hereafter, ſeem to be 
rough, as they are written, yet when they pronounce them, 
they make elifions of certain letters, and give ſuch an air 
thereto as renders their diſcourſe very delightful to the ear : 
Whence it came, that Morſiexr du Montel hath given this teſti- 
mony of them : ** I took great pleaſure, faid he, in hearkning 
*unto them when I was among them, and I could not fuffict- 
* ently admire the grace, the fluency,and the ſweetneſs of their 
© pronunciation, which they commonly accompany with a lit- 
« tle ſmiling, ſuch as takes very much with thoſe who converſe 
*< with them. | | 

9. The Caribhians who are Inhabitants of the Iſlands have 
a ſweeter pronunciation than thoſe of the Continent : but 
otherwiſe they differ only in a dialect. 

10. By the ſame word,according asit is diverſly pronounced 
they ſignifie ſeveral things : Fer example, the word Anhan fig- 
nifies, L. Tes, 2. 1 know not, 3. Thine, or take it, according to 
the pronunciation that is given it. 

II. The Europeans cannot pronounce the Caribbian Lan- 
guage with the grace and fluency natural thereto, unleſs they 
have learnt it very young. 

12, They hear one another very patiently, and never in- 
terrupt onethe other in their diſcourſe : But they are wont to 
give alittle hem at the end of every three or four periods, to 
Expreſs the ſatisfaction they have to hear what is ſpoken. 

13. What advantage ſoever the Exropeans may imagine they 


_ have over the Caribbians, either as to the natural faculties of 


the mind, or the eaſineſs of pronunciation of their own Lan- 
guages, 1n order tothe moreeaſfie attainment of theirs, yet hath 
it been found by experience, that the Caribbians do ſooner 
learn ours than wedo theirs. 

14. Some among the French have obſerv'd, that the Carib- 
bians have a kind of averſion for the Erghſh tongue, nay 10 
far, that ſome affirm they cannot endure to hear it ne» 

| where 


— — — 
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where they are, becauſe they look on them as their Enemies. 
And whereas there arein their corrupt Language many words 
raken out of the Spariſh, a people whom they all account their 
Enemies, it proceeds hence, that they learn'd them during the 
time they helda fair correſpondence with that Nation, and be- 
' fore they began to treat them as they afterwards did. 

15. They are very ſhie in communicating their Language, 
out of a fear the ſecrets of their Wars might be diſcovered ; 
nay, thoſe among them who have embrac'd the Chriftian Reli- 
gion, would: not be perſwaded to reveal the grounds'of their 
Language, out of a belief it might prejudice their Nation. 

16. We fhall here ſet down ſome of the moſt particular 
proprieties of their Language : In the firſt place, the men have 
many exptefſions proper only to themſelves, which the wo- 
men underſtand well enough, but never pronounce : And the 
women have alſo their words and phraſes, which if the men 
ſhould uſe they would be laugh'd at;zwhence it comes, that in this 
Diſcourſe one would think the women ſpoke a Language dit- 
ferent from that of the men, as will be ſeen in our Vocabulary, 
by the difference of expreſſions which the men and women 
make uſe of to ſignifie the ſame thing : The Savages of Domz- 
nico affirm, that it proceeds hence, that when the Caribbiars 
came to inhabit theſe Iſlands, they were poſleſs'd by a Nation 
of the Aronagues, whom they abſolutely deſtroy'd, fave only 
the Women , whom they married for the re-peopling of the 
Country 3 ſo that thoſe Women having retain'd their own Lan- 
guage, taught it their Daughters, and brought them to ſpeak 
as they did; which being praCtis'd to the preſent by the Mo- 
thers towards their Daughters, their Language came to be 
different from that of the Men in many things: But the male 
Children, though they underſtand the ſpeech of their Mothers 
and Siſters, do nevertheleſs imitate their Fathers and Brethren, 
and accuſtom themſelves to their Language when they are five 
or ſix” years old. To confirm what we have ſaid concerning 
the cauſe of this difference of Language, it is alledg'd , That 
there is ſome conformity between the Language of the Arona- 
£xes who live in the Continent, and that of the Caribbiaz Wo- 
men - But it 1sto be obſerv'd, That the Caribbians of the Con- 
tinent, as well Men as Women, ſpeak the ſame Language, as 
having not corrupted it by inter-marriages with ſtrange Wo- 
men. 

17. The old men have alſo ſome terms particular to them- 


ſelves, and certain affected expreſſions, not at all us'd by the 


younger ſort of people. | 

12. The Caribbians have allo a certain Language which they 
make uſe of only among themſelves, when they entertain any 
warlike Reſolutions ; it s a very hard kind of fuftian-language- 
The Women and Maids know nothing of that myſterious Lan- 


guage, 
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ouage, nor yet the young Men, till they have given ſome aſſu- 
rances of their generoſity, and the zeal they have for the com- 
mon Quarrel of their Nation againſt their Enemies : This is to 


' prevent the diſcovery of their deſigns before the appointed 


time. . nn 
19. For the variation of their Caſes, Perſons, Moods, and 
Genders, they have no diſtrmct particlesas we have, but they 
lengthen their words by certain ſyllables or letters at the begin- 
ning or end of the word, and ſometimes by the change of the 
letters : Thus they ſay in the Imperative, Bayonbaka, Go 3 but 
in the Indicative, Nayonbakayerr, I go - In like manner, Babinake, 
dance z Nabinakayem, I dance; much like the formation of the 
Hebrew Verbs. 

20, Indefinite and abſolute Nouns are not much in uſe amon 
them, eſpecially the names of the parts of the body ; but they 
wi 19104 in a manner reſtrain'd to a firſt, ſecond, or third 

erſon. TO, 
, 21, The firſt perſon is commonly expreſs'd by the Letter N; 
at the beginning of a word, as Nzchzc, my Head ; the ſecond by 
a B, as Bichzc, thy Head; and the third by an L, as Lichic, his 
Head. 

22. The neuter and abſolute Gender is expreſs'd by a T. as 
Tichic, the Head ; but this is not much in uſe. 

23. They haveditterent names in ſpeaking to perfons when 
they are preſent, and others when they ſpeak of them ; thus 
they ſay Baba, Father, ſpeaking to him, and Toxmaan, ſpeaking 
of him; Bib;,Mother,ſpeaking to her,and Ichannm, (peaking of 
her z which, with the difference there iSbetween the Language 
of the Men and the Women, the young and the old, their or- 
dinary Diſcourſe, and that us'd by them when they are engag'd 
in Military Deliberations, muſt needs cauſe a great multiplica- 
tion of words ip their Language. 

24. Their proper Names are many times deriv'd from certain 
Accidents, as we ſhall ſee more particularly in the Chapter of 
the Birth and Education of their Children. 


25. They never name any one when the party is preſent ; or 


\ at leaſt, out of reſpect, they do but half name him. 


26: They never pronounce the whole Name of either Man 
or Woman 3 but they do thoſe of Children; ſo that they 
will fay, the Father or Mother of ſuch a one ; or elſe they ſay 
half the Name; as for inſtance, Mala, inſteed of ſaying Mala- 
kaali, and Hiba for Hibalomon. 


27. The Uncles and Aunts, as many as are of the collateral 


| Line, are called Fathers and Mothers by their Nephews; fo that 


the Uncle is called Baba, that is to ſay, Father : But when they 

would expreſly fignifie the truc and proper Father, they many 
times add another word, ſaying, Zaba tinnaca. | 

28, Conſequently to the precedent appellation, all on _ 

| oulin: 
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Couſins are alſo called Brothers, and all the She-Couſins, Si- 
ſters. WE 34; nn ED oa ge Ce iP 

29. But between He-Cayſin and She-Caouſin,the former calls 
the lattgr, Jongiyerz, phat 1520 lay properly, 14y Female, or'my 
betrotheq3.49t, a&yrally amqng them the She-Couſins become 
Wives $6:the- He-Coulins. - KDE "Ip 

30. The Months they call L#r85,that is, Moors ; and the Years 
Pouſſmieres, thati&,the Sever Stars, _ | 

31.»We-thall.now BLVE, 2. tafte.of the n turalneſ(s and ele- 
- gance of their Language, ſetting down 4 57 nification of their 
words, without expming the args. emſelves, ſo to avoid 
BEc0t of hem down £Wice, as reſerving that for.out Vo- 

USP» —— — - FETSS —_ 

»3Þ-; Io fignibe4bata thing 15.lp8f or broker, they commonly 
ſay it is dead. i DTT 
': 1B g4oF hoy Calla Gapuopre Friar, Father Azoppez and theword 
Aznpatignifies In their Language a Covering or. a Penthouſe 5 as 
ifithey, aid, Je is manby AAA gne may be cover'd, by reaſon 
of his great Capouche + By the ſame name they alſo ironically 
caJlaw Apeor/Monkey, by reaſpn of his long Beard... 
1i134»'2A :Ghriftian, ,@,Afe2 gf &$e Sea; becauſe the Chriſtians 
aametorthem in Ships... i011 9rfy 4 IP | IS | 
.c$$-: Avkiengenant,- tbe track, of, a Captain, or that which aþ- 


pears after him, 


--v36. \My Son io;Law, hejwho,mgkes me little Children. 

37. My younger Brother, wy, half., _ j 
13% My Wike, 941i Peart. 

(447396! Ac [Boy., 4: liftls-Adale. ; 

140» [A Girly 4AJittle Female, 
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lay, Enemies. 'F Km Fon 
43+i\A;Fool, Him.who ſees nothing, or who hath no light. 
43+ The Eyelid, The Coveryne of the Eye. — 
44. Ihe Eyerbrqws, The Hair of the Eye. 
45: The Ball of th Eye, The Kernel of the Eye. 
46: The Lips, The Bordexs,;of| the Mouth. 
, 47+ The Chin, The prop of the Teeth. 
48.;,T he Neck /T be prop of, the Head, RT 
; -49« The Armand a Wing are exprels'd by the ſame,word. 
50, The Pulſe, The Soxl of the Hand : The Gerta#; make 
uy another compgſition, when they call the Glove the 5ho0e of 
4 e Hand.' bY 5 org * I Wi wgao : 
51. The Fingers, The little ones, or Children of the Hand. 
52. The Thumb, The. Father of the Fingers, or that which is 
oppoſite to-them : Of that kindis the ey7:y,6g of the Greeks. _ 
' 53. A-Joint, A thing added; they call alſo by, that gage 2 
54-*Lne 


piece {et on a Garment. 
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54. The Bladder, The Urize Veſſel. 

55. The Ham, That which draws the Leg. _.. 

56. The Sole of the Foot, The inſtde of the Foot. 

57. The Toes, The little ones, or children of the Foot. 

538. The number Ten, AU the Fingers of both hands. 

59. Twenty, The Fingers of the Hands, and Toes of the Feet. 

60. A Pocket-piſtol, A little Arquebuſſe. Fs 

61. A Candleſtick, That which holds ſomthing. 

62. Thorns, The hair of the Tree; or the eyes of the Tree. 

* 63. The Rainbow, Gods Plume of Feathers. 

64. The noiſe of Thunder, Trerguetermm?, 

65. This Language hath alſo in irs abundance and its natu- 
ralneſs ſome imperfections which are particular thereto; yet 
are they ſuch as that ſome of them do not fo much deſerve 
blame as commendation. | | 

66.The Caribbians in their natural Language have very few 
words of injury or'abuſe3 and what they lay that is moſt offen- 
ſive in their Railleriesis, Thou art wot good, or thon hajt 4s auch 
wit as 4 pay a *, wa 

67. They have not fo much as the names of ſeveral Vices 
but the Chriſtians have ſufficiently ſupplied them therewith. 
Some have admir'd that in the Language of Canada there is no 
word an[werable to'S:» but'they might have obſerv'd withal, 
that there is not. any whereby to expreſs YVirtre. 

68, They have no words to expreſs Winter, Ice, Hail, Snow, 
for they know not what they are. 

59. They are not able to expreſs what does not fall under the 
Senſes, fave that they have certain names for ſome both good 
and evil Spirits 3. but that excepted, they have no word to ſig- 
nifie Spiritual things, as Underſtanding, Memory, Will 3 as for the 
Soul, they expreſs it by the word Heart, | LS Io 

70. Nor have they the names of Virtues, Sciences, Arts, 
Trades.,nor thoſe of moſt of our Arms and Tools,ſave only what 
they have learn'd fince their Cotumerce with the Chriſtians. 

71. They can name but four Colours, whereto they make all 
the reſt torelate; to wit, White, Black; Yellow, and:Red. 

72, They cannot expreſs any number above Twenty ; & their 
expreſſion of that is Meafnt being oblig'd.as we ſaid elſwhere, 
to ſhew all the Fingers of their Hands, and Toes of their Feet. 

'73- When they would ſignifie a\great Number, which goes 
beyond their Arithmetick, they have no other way then to 
ſhew the hair of their Heads, ' or the ſand of the Sea; or they 
repeat ſeveral times the word Monche, which ſignifies Much 3 as 
when they ſay in their Gibberiſh, Moy mouche mouche Lunes, tO 
ſhew that they are very ancient. | 1 | 

' 74+ In fine," They have neither Comparatives nor Superla- 
tives3 but for want thereof, when they would compare things 


together; and prefer one before all the reſt, they expreſs their 
ſentiment 
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ſentiment by a demonſtration which 1s natural and pleaſant 
enough : Thus, when they would repreſent what they think. 
of the Exropean Nations which they: are: acquainted withall,; 
they ſay ot the Spaniards and the. Engliſh, that they are not 
good at all ; of the Dutch, that they have as much goodneſs as 
2 mans hand, or as far as the elbow.z -and of the Frexch, that 
they are as both the arms, which they ſtretch out to ſhew the 
greatneſs thereof: This laſt Nation they have a greater affe- 
(tion for than for any other, eſpecially thoſe of it who have 
gone along with them to their wars; for they give thoſe part 
of their booty : And as often as they return from their wars, 
though the French had not gone along with them, yet do they 
ſend them part of the ſpoil. 
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CHAP. XL. 


| of the Diſpoſitions of the Caribbians, and their 


Manners. 


7 [| HE Caribbians are naturally of a penſive and melancho- \ 
ly temperament, fiſhing, ſloth, and the temperature of * 

the air contributing much to the continuance of that humour - 
but having found by experience, that that uncomfortable con- 
ſtitution was prejudicial 'to their health, and that the mind 
ore-preſs'd dries up the bones, they for the moſt part do fo 
great violence to their natural inclination, that they appear 
chearful, pleaſant, and divertive in their converſation, eſpeci- 
ally when they have got a little wine1n their heads: Nay the 
have brought themſclves to ſuch a paſs, that, as the Braſilians, De Lery c.r2 
they can hardly endure the company of ſuch as are melancho- 
ly : and thoſe who have converled much with them have al- 
waies found them very facetious, and loth to let flip any occa- 
{ion of laughing, without making theix advantage of it: nay 
ſometimes they have burſt out into laughter, at what the:moft 
inclin'd thereto among us would hardly have ſmil'd. 
. - Their diſcourſes among themſelves are commonly-concern- 
ing their hunting, their fiſhing, their gardening, or ſome other 
innocent ſubjects 3 and when they are in ſtrange company,they 
are never troubled if any body laugh in their prefence, fo far 
are they from thinking it done as any affront to them : And 
yer, they are ſo far from the ſimplicity of a certain Nation of 
New-France, who acknowledge themſelves to be Savages, not 
knowing what that denomination fignifies, that they think 
themſclves highly injur'd when any one gives them that name: 
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for they underſtand what the word means, and ſay that term 
—_— only to the wild beaſts, the Inhabitantsof the woods : 
Nor do they take it well to be called Cxx#balr, though they 
eat the fleſh of their Enemies, which they fay they do to ſa- 
tisfie their ſadiphnation aud revenge, and not our of any deli- 
cacy they find in it more that in any thing elſe whereby they 
are ſaſtam'd : But they are extreamly pleas'd when any one 
calls them Caribbsans, becauſe it is a name they pride them 
felvesmuchin, as _—_ cettain acknowledgment of their ge- 
neroſity and courage : For they are hot only the Apalachirer, 
from amonpſt whom rhey cate, who by that word fipnifie 2 
warkke and valiant man, endad with force and a particulat 
dexterity in military affairs 3 but eveh the Aronagres thetnſelves 
their irreconcileable Enemies, having often experienc'd their 
valour, underſtand thereby the ſame thing, though by the ſame 
word they would alſo denote a Cruel Pas 4 by reaſon of the 
miſeries the Caribbiars have occaſioned them. But howere it 
be, this is certain, that our Savages of the Caribbies are ſo much 
pleaſed with that name, that ſpeaking to the French they have 
this perpetually m their mouths, Toy Francois, moy Caraibe, 
Thou art a French-man, 1 am « Caribbian. 

In all other things they are of a good and tractable diſpoſi- 
tion; and they are ſo great Enemies to ſeverity, that if the 
Exropean or other Nations who have any of them {laves (as 
among others the Exgliſh have ſome, cunningly trapand and 
carryed away by thetn from the places of their birth) treat 
_ them with any rigour, they many'times die out of pure grief : 
\ Butby fair means they will do atiy thing, contrary to the Ne- 
groes, who maſt be roughly dealt with, otherwiſe they grow 
infolear, flothful, and perfidious. 

They commonly reproach the Ewropears with their avarice, 
and their immoderate induſtry in getting of wealth together 
tor themſelves and their Children, fince the earth is able to 
find fofficient ſuſtenance for all men,iffo be they wil take ever fo 
little pains to cultivare it : as for themſelves, they ſay they are 
not perplex'd with caring for thoſe thimgs whereby their lives 
are preſerv'&;and indeed it tnuſt be acknowledged,that they are 
incomparably fatter, and have their health better than thoſe 
that fare deliciouſly ; Moſt cerrain it is, that they live without 
ambition, without vexation, without difquiet, having no de- 
fre of acquiring honowrs or wealth, lighting Gold and Silver, 
as the ancient mormians, x0d the Pernuiany, and content- 
ng themſelves with what Nature had made them, and what the 
earth fupplics them withull for their ſuſtenance : And when 


i a hunting, or a fiſhing, or root up trees for ground to 
make a little Garden, or to buit4 houſes, which are innocent 
employments, and ſuitable to the nature of man, they do all 


without eagerneſs, and as it were by way of divertiſement and 
recreation. But 
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But ic raiſes a particular aſtomſhment in them when . 
they fee how much we eſteem Gold, conſidering we are | 
ſo well furniſh'd with Glaſs and Chryſtal, which in their judg- / 
.ment. are more beauriful, and conſequently ought to be more 
highly prized: To this purpoſe, Berzoni a Milaneſe Hiſtorian, 
relates a ſtrange ſtory of the New-world, 'how that the Ind#- 
ans deteſting the inſatiable avarice of the Spanzards, whoſub- 
du'd them, took a piece of Gold 1n their hands, and ſaid, © Be-. 
<* hold the God of the Chriſtians 3 for this they come from Ca- \ 
© eel into our Country 3 for this they have made us ſJaves, ba- 
* niſh'd us ont of our habitations, and committed horrid things 
* againſt us; for this they are engagd in wars amongſt them- 
« ſelves; for this they kill one the other;for thisthey are alwaies 
© in diſquiet, they quarrel], rob, curſe and blaſpheme : In fine; 
© there 1sno villany, no miſchief but they will commit for this: 
In like manner, our Carzbbians, when they: ſee the Chriſtians 
ſad and perplext at any thing, are wont togive them this gen- 
tle reprehenſion : © Compere (a word they have learnt .of the 
French,and commonly uſe to expreſs their affection, as the wa- 
men do alſo call our Exrodeans Commeres, asa mark of their 
friendſhip; both words lignitying in Erghſp Goſhp, or familiar 
friend) © how miſerable art rhou, thus co expoſe thy perſon to 
<fuch tedious and dangerous Voyages, and to ſuffer thy :ſelt eo 
*© be orepreſs'd with cares and fears! The inordinate defire:of 
* acquiring wealth puts thee. to all'thiy trouble, and all theſe 
* inconyentences 3 and .yet thou art in "no leſs diſquiet for the 
* Goods thou haſt already gotten, than for thoſe thon art-defi- 
*rous toget : Thou art ih continual fear leſt ſome body ſhould 
© rob thee either in thy own Country or upon the Seas, or that 
* thy Commodities ſhould be loſt by ſhipwrack; and devour'd 
* by the waters: Thus thou growelſt old in a ſhort time, -rhy 
© hair turns gray, thy forehead is wrinkled, a thoufand incon- 
* veniences attend thy. body, a thouſand affiictions ſurround 
* thy heart, and thou makeſt all the haſte thou canſt to rhe 
* grave : Why art thou not contentwith what thy own Cvih+- 
© try produces 2 Why doſt not thou contemn riches as wedo? 
And to this purpoſe, the:great Traveller Yincent le Blanc hath ©911-3.16, 
a remarkable diſcourſe of ſome Braſiliazs: ** That wealth which 
** you Chriſtians purſue with ſo much earneſtneſs, do they any 
* way promote your advancement in the grace of God? Do 
* they prevent.'your dying? Do you.carry them along with 
* you tothe grave? To the ſame purpoſe was their diſcourſe 
to J. de Lery, as he relates mn his Hiſtory, ONES. 53, 
The Caribbians have this further reproach to' make to the 
Erropeans, to wit, that of their uſurpation of their Country, 
and they ſtick not to.do. it as a manifeſt injuſtice: * Thou 
'* haſt driven me, ſays this :poor people, out of St. Chriſtophers; 
'* Mevis, Montſerrat, St. Martins, Antego, Gardeloupe, Barbon- 
M m 2 * thor, 
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<< ethos, St: Enſtace's, &c. neither of which places belonged to 
« thee, and whereto thou couldeſt not make any lawful pre- 
©.tence: And thou threatneſt me every day to take away that 
< little which is left me 2 What ſhall become of the poor mile- 
& table Caribbian? Muſt he go andlive in the Sea with the 
© ſhes > Thy Country muſt needs be a wretched one, fince 
* thou vat it to come and take away mine : Or thon muſt 
& needs be full of malice, thus to perſecute me out of a frolick. 
This complaint may well exempt them from the opprobrious 
denomination of Savages. | | 

Lycurgos would not permit his Citizens to travel, out of a 
fear they might learn the manners of forreign Countries : But 
our Savages ftand inneed of much travel to unbarbarizethem- 
ſelves, if we may uſe ſuch anexprefſion : And yet they are not 
only free from that inſatiable covetouſneſs, which makes the 
Chriſtians undertake ſo great and ſo dangerous voyages, but 


\ alſo from the curioſity of ſecing any other Country in the 
| \ world, as being enamoured of their own more than any other, 


And thence it comes, that, imagining we ſhould not be more 
curious than they are, nor lels lovers of our Countries, they 
are aſtoniſh'd at our Voyages 3 wherein they have the honour 
to belike Socrates, of whom Plato gives this teſtimony, that 
he had no more deſign to leave 4thers, with any intention to 
travel, thanthe lame and the blind ; and that he defired not 
to ſte other Cities, nox to:live under other Laws 3 being, as to 
this particular, as far as our Caribbizars, from the opmion of 
the Perſiers, among whom .it ts gome into a Proverb, that 
_ who hath not travell'd theworld may be compared to a 
ear. 

But weare to note further, that our Ceribbians of the Iſlands 
have not only an averſion from travelling into any other parts 
of the world, but they would not alfo willingly ſuffer any of 
theirs to be carried away into a ſtrange Country, without an 
abſolute promiſe within a ſhort time to bring them back again : 
But if it happens through ſome misfortune that any one of 
them dies by the way;there is no thinking of any return among 
them, forthereis-no hope of reconciliation. 

But if they have no curioſty for things at a great diſtance 
from them, they have much for thoſe that are neerer hand, in- 
ſomuch that'if a man open a cheſt in their preſence, he muſt 
ſhew themall that is init, otherwiſe they will think themſelves 
diſ-obliged : And if they like any thing of what chey fee 
therein, though it be of ever ſo little value, they will give the 
moſt precious thing they have for it, that ſo they may ſatisfhe 
their iachnation, 

As conce 


rntog Traffick, true it. is, that having treated about 


ſomething, they will fall off from what they bave promiſed : 
But the ſecret. to: make them ſtand to their bargain, is oy! 
| them, 
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them, that a Merchant ought to be as good as his word: For 
when they are preſs'd upon in point of honour, and reproached 
with inconſtancy as if they were children, they are aſhamed 
of their lightneſs. 

Theft is accounted a great crime amongſt them ; wherein it 
muſt be acknowledged they ſhew themſelves more rational ,, . .. 
than Lyrwreys, who allowed that vice in the Laced emoniar mo in hit 
children, as a very commendable employment, provided they * * 
did their buſineſs cleaverly, and Hocus-pocuslike : But the 
Caribbians have ſo natural and ſo great an averſion for that fin, 
chart there is no ſuch thing found among them, which is very 
rare among Savages : For tnoſt of them are Theeves ; and and: of 
thence it is that ſome of their Iſlands have their name thence. Robbers, 

Burt for the Caribbians, as they are are not of their own na- 
ture any way inclined to thieving, ſo they live without any di- 
ſtruſt one of another : So that' their Houſes and Plantations 
are left without any body tolook to them, though they have 
neither doors nor incloſures, after the ſame manner as fome Hi- 
orians relate of the Tartars : But if the leaſt thing in the Carpin 5 
world be taken from them, ſuch as may be a little knife, where- Travels into 
with' they do ſtrange things in Joyner's work, they ſo Tarr. 
highly prize what is uſeful to them, that ſuch a loſs is enough 
tofer them a weeping, and prieving for the ſpace of eight days 
after it,nay wil) engage thetn in combinations with their friends 
to get reparations, and to be reveng'd on the perſon whom 
they ſuſpe& guilry of the theft : Accordingly in thoſe Iflands 
where they have their habitations neer thoſe of the Chriſti- 
ans, they have often revenged themſelves of thoſe who had, as 
they faid, taken away any of thetrlittle houſhould-ſtuff : And 
In hok places when they find ſomething wanting in their hou- 
ſes, they preſently ſay, Some Chriſtian hath beer here : And 
atnong the grievances and complaints which they make to the 
Governours of the French Nation, this comes alwajes in the 
front, Comzpere Governour, thy Mariners (fo they call all the 
forreign Inhabitants) have taken away a knife out of my Cot, 
or ſome other piece of houſhold-ſtuff of that kind. The Inha- 
bitants of Guiry would not make any ſuch complaints : For 
if they chance to loſe ſomething, they are of a perſwafion rhat 
ſome of their deceaſed Relations, having occaſion for it in the 
other world, came and rook it away. 

'TheCaribbians are a people as it were aſſociated in one com- 
mon intereſt, and they are of all people the moſt loving one 
to another 3 being in that particular far from the humour of 
thoſe Aſraticks of Java, who ſpeak not to their own Brothers 
without a dagger m their hands, fodiftruſtful are they one of 
another : From this affe&ion which our Savages mutually bear 
one another, does it proceed that there are Fw barre s$ and 
animohkties among them. DN NE 

ut 
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But if they are once injur'd, either by a Stranger or one of 
their own Countrymen, they never forgive, but contrive all 
the waies they can to be revenged: Thus when any of 
thoſe tmpoſters, whom they call Bogez, makes them believe 
that one of thoſe whom they account Sorcerers 18 author of the 
miſchief that hath happened to them, they endeavour all they 
can to kill him, ſaying, Taraliatana, he hath bewitched me ; Ne- 
banebouibatina, I will be revenged of him: And this furious 
paſſion and deſire to be revenged, is that which makes them 
ſo brutiſh, as we ſaid before, as to eat the very fleſh of their 
Enemies, whereof we ſhall give the particulars in their pro- 
per place: [This implacable animoſity 1s the vice generally 
reigning among them; and it exerciſes the ſame Tyranny, 
without any exception, over all the wy 6s of America: The 
revenge of the Inhabitants of Canada 1s ſometimes very plea- 
fant; for they eat their own lice, becauſe they have bitten 

De Leryc. them: If the Braſilians hurt themſelves againſt a ſtone, to be 
11.C 14. reyenged they bite it as hard as they can; It is obſerved alſo 
that they bite the Arrows which light upon them in fight- 
Ing. Pi 

Without any obligation to Lycurgvs, or his Laws, the Carib- 
bians, by a ſecret law of nature, bear a great reſpect to anci- 
ent people, and hear them ſpeak with much attention, expreſ- 
ſing by their geſture, and a little tone of the voice, how much 
they are pleas'd with their diſcourſes : And in all things the 
younger ſort comply with the ſentiments of the ancient, and 
Linſcot & ſubmit to their wills; It is reported they do the ſame in Braff] 

Semedo.Þ and China. | 

The Young men among the Caribbzars have no converſation 
either with the Maids or married Women : And it hath been 
obſerved, that the men are leſs amorous in this Country than 
the women, as they are in ſeveral other places under the Tor- 
rid Zone : Both the men and women among the Caribbians are 
naturally chaſt, a quality very rare among Savages - And when 
thoſe of other Nations look over-earneſtly upon them, and 
laugh at their nakednefſs, they are wont to ſay to them, Friends, 
you are to look, on #5 only between both theeyes; a vertue worthy 
admiration in a people that go naked, and are as barbarous as 
theſe, 

It is related of Captain Baror, that in one of the incurſions 
made by him and his party into the Iſland of Montſerrat, then 
poſleſt by the Ergliſh, he made great waſte in the Plantations 
that lay neereſt to the Sea, ſo that. he carried a great booty, 
and that among the Priſoners there being a young Gentlewo- 
man, Wike to one of the Officers of the Ifland, he cauſed her 

. to be brought to one of his houſes in Dominico: this Gentle- 
woman being big with child when ſhe was carried away, was 
very carefully attended during the time of her lying in, oy 
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the Savage women of the ſame Ifland : And though the livd 


there a good while after among them, neither Captain Baron 


nor any other ever touched her ; a great example of reſerved- 
neſs in ſuch people. | 
Yet muſt it be acknowledged, that ſome of them have ſince 
degencrated from that chaſtity; and many other vertues of 
their Anceſtors : But we mult withall make this acknowledg- 
ment, that the Exropears by their pernicious examples, and the 
unchriſtian-like treatment they have usd towards them, baſe- 
ly deceiving them, perfidioully upon all occaſions breaking 
their promiſes. with them, unmercifully rifling and burning 
their houſes and villages, and raviſhing and debauching theit 
Waves and Daughters, have taught them (to the perpetual in- 
fainy of the Chriſtian name) diflimwlation, lying, treachery, 
erfidiouſneſs, luxury, and fevetal bther vices, which were un- 
mown in thoſe parts, before they had any Commerce with 
thetn. | 
..-But a9 to other concerns, theſe Savages are remarkable for 
their civility and couttelie, beyond what can be imagined in 
Siveges ; Not but that there are fore Caribbians very brutiſh 
and warcaſonabdle; but for the greater part of them their 
judgment and docility is obſervable upon many occaſions, and 
thofe who have donverſted long with them, bave found ſeveral 
experiezices of their fair dealing, gratitude, friendſhip and ge- 
netofay : But of this we ſhall fpeak more particularly in the 
Chapter where we ſhall treat of their Reception of ſuch Strarn- 
gers 4s cometo viſit them, 
They are alſo great lovers of cleantineſs{(a thing extraordi- 
ainang Savages) and have fuch an averſion for all naſti- 
wy that if one ſhould-.-eafe himſelf in their Gardens 
where their, Cofſave and. Potatoes are planted, they will pre- 
teatly forſake them, and Bot make uſe of any thing growing 
therein: Of this their neatneſs in this and other things, we ſha 
bave eccakion ro fay more ta the Chapter Of their Habit ations, 
and their Repaſts. Fe7 
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CHAP. XII 
Of the natural ſimplicity of the Caribbians. 


\ Dmiration being the Daughter of Ignorance, we 2re not 
to think it ſtrange that the Caribbians, who have fo httle 
knowtedge of thoſe excellent things which ftudy and experi- 
ence haye made familiar among civiliz'd Nations, ſhould. be 
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ſo much aſtoniſh'd when they-meet with any thing whereof the 
cauſe is unknown to them, and that they ſhould be brought vu 
in ſo great ſimplicity, that it might be taken in-moſt of theſe 
poor people for a brutiſh ſtupidity. | | 
This ſimplicity is remarkable, among other things, in the 
extraordinary fear they conceive at the fight of Firearms,which 
they look on with a ſtrange admiration ;' but their aſtoniſh- 
ment is greateſt at Fire-locks,much beyond what they have for 
great Guns and Muskets, becauſe they ſee Fire put to them; 
but for Fire-locks, they are not able to conceive how it is pol- 
ſible they ſhould take Fire; and ſo they believe it is the evil 
Spirit Maboya who does that _ : Burt this fear and aſtoniſh- 
ment-is common to them with divers other Savages, who have 
not found any+ thing ſo ſtrange in their .encounters with the 
Enropeans, as thoſe Arms which ſpit Fire, and at ſo great a di- 
ſtance wound and kill thoſe whom they meet with : This was 


Commenta!) jt, together with the Prodigy of ſeeing Men fighting on Horſe- 
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Travels into 
the Levant. 


back;which principally made the Pernvians think the Spaniards 
to be Gods, and occafioned their ſubmiſſion to them with leſs 
reſiſtance. It is reported alſo that the Arabians, who make 
Incurſions along the River Jordan, and ſhould be more accu- 
ſtomed to War, are not free from this fear and aſtoniſhment. 
Among the ſeveral diſcoveries of the ſimplicity of our Ca- 
ribbians, we (hall here ſet down two very conſiderable ones. 
When there happens an Eclipſe of the Moon, they believe that 
Maboya eats her, and they dance all night, making a noiſe with 
Gourds, wherein there are many ſmall Pebbles: And when 
they fmell any thing of ill ſcent, they are wont to ſay, Maboya 
cayen en, that is, The Devil is here; Caima Loary, Let ws be gone 
becauſe of him, or for fear of him: Nay they attribute the 
name of Maboya, or Devil; to certain Plants of 111 ſcent, ſuch 
as may be Muſhrooms, and to whatever is apt to put them into 
any fright. lr (44 > | Y. 
Some years ſince, the'greateſt part of the Caribbians were 
perſwaded that Gun-powder was the Seed of ſome Herb; nay, 
there were thoſe who deſir'd ſome of it to ſow in their Gar- 
dens; nay, ſome were ſa obſtinate, that, though diſſwaded 
from it, they put it into the ground, out of a perſwaſion that it 
would bring forth ſomwhat, as well as other Seeds: Yet was 
not this Imagination ſo groſs as thoſe of certain Brutes of 
Gninny, who, the firſt time they ſaw Exropeans, thought the 
Commodities they brought them, ſuch as Linnen, Cloathes, 


Knives, and Fire-arms, grew on the Earth ſo prepar'd, as the 


Garcilaſſo, 
£0, 16. 


Fruits did on Trees, and that there was no more to be done 
than to gather them - That certainly is not ſo pardonable a 
piece of (implicity as that of the Caribbians : And we may fur- 
ther alledg, to excuſe that ſimplicity, or at leaſtto render itthe 


more ſupportable, the ſtupidity of thoſe Inhabitants of Amer:- 
ca, 


- 
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ca, who, upon the firſt Diſcovery of the New-World, imagin'd \ 
that the Horſe and the .Rider made up one Creature, like the/ \ 
imaginary Centaurs of the Poets: And that of thoſe others,who 
after they were ſubdu'd, coming to deſire peace and pardon of Mmtagre's 
the Men,and to bring them Gold and Proviſions, went and made £0" 1+. 
the ſame Preſents to the Horſes, with a Speech much like that \ 
which they had made to the Men, interpreting the neighing of 
thoſe Creatures for a Language of compoſition and.truce : And 
to-conclude theſe inſtances, we ſhall add only the childiſh ſot- De Lery,c.16 
tiſineſs of thoſe ſame Indians of America, who roundly be- Garcilaſſo, .. 
lievid; that the Lerters which the Spanzards {ent one to another #9. c.29- 
were certais Meſlengers and Spies, ſpeaking, and ſeeing, and 
diſcovering:the moſt ſeorer- ations 3 and upon this perſwafion, 
fearing. one day the eye-and tongue of one of theſe Letters, 
they hid it under a ſtone, that they might freely eat ſome Me- 
lons-of their Maſters. . In fine, there will be nocauſe to think 
it ſo: ſtrange that the. Caribbians ſhould take Gun-powder, a 
thing abſolutely unknown to them, for ſome ſeed that might 
be ſown, when there were ſome people living in Frazce, whoſe 
habitations being at a great diſtance from the places where Salt 
was made, thought out of a like imagination that it was ga- = 
ther'd in Gardens. It hapned alſo, not many years ſince, that | 
a 'Woman, an 'Inhabitant of Martinico, baving ſent ſeveral 
pounds of Caret-ſhells and Tobacco to a She-Merchant of S.Ma- Caree is « 
lo's, when this latter had put off the Commodity, ſhe gave an kind of Tor- 
account thereof to her-Correſpondent at Martinico, and ad- teiſe-ſrell. 
vis'd to plant Carets inther Garden rather then Tobacco, for 
that the former was much dearer in France, and that there was 
no.danger of its rotting lnithe Ship, as there was of Tobacco. 
Bur let us confider what; there 1s yet to. be ſaid concerning the 
natural ſimplicity of our Savages of the Carzbbies. 
- Itis a pleaſant thing to conſider that theſe poor people ſhould 
be fo {imple; as that though they have many places fit for the 
making of Salt, yet dare they not make uſe of it, as accounting 
Salt  extreamly prejudicial to health, and the preſervation of 
life 3 thence it proceeds that they never either eat of it, or ſea- 
ſor: theic meat therewith 3 and when at any time they ſee our 
people make uſe of it, they ſay to them, out of a compaſſion 
worthy compaſſion, Compere, thou haſteneſt thy own death : But 
ioſtead of Salt, they ſeaſon all their meſſes with Pymar, or Ame- 
rican Pepper. | 
Nor is there any Swines-fleſh eatenamong them, which they 
call Cozncorn, and Boxirokon ; nor yet Tortoiſe, (or as ſome call 
them Turtles) which they call CataVor, though there be abun- 
| (lance of thofe Creatures in their Country : Of this their abſt1- 
nence they give,the ſimpleſt reaſons imaginable: For as tothe 
Swine, they are afraid to taſte of ir, leſt they ſhould have ſmall 
eyes like thoſe of that Beaſt 3 now in their judgment 1t 1s the / 
N n greateſt 
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goons of all deformities to have ſmall eyes, and yet there are 

ew among them but have them ſuch. As for the Tortoiſe, 

the reaſon of their abſtinence from that is no leſs ridiculous; 

they will not feed on that, ſay they, out of a fear leſt if they 

_did, they ſhould participate of the lazineſs and ſtupidity of that 
Creature. 

Moſt of thoſe people who are known by the name of Savages 

arealſo full of ſtrange and fantaſtical imaginations concerning 
P. Funiw in the matter and manner of eating : For example, the Canadz- 
bis Relations aug abſtain from Muſcles, only out of a pure fancy; but they 
of New-F 724. are ſuch Beaſts that they cannot give any ——_ for "that 
abſtinence : They will not caſt the Beavers bones tothe Dogs, 
leſtthe ſoul of that Beaſt ſhould go and tell the other Beavers, 
and (b oblige them to leave the Cy It 1s reported alſo, 
That they do not eat the marrow of the back-bone of an 
Creature, for fear of having any pain in the back. The Braſs 
De Lery,c.11 lians eat no hens egges,out of an opinion they are poiſon : They 
abſtain alſo from the fleſh of Ducks, and that of every Crea- 
ture that goes ſlowly, as alſo from Fiſhes that do not ſwini 
ſwiftly, for fear of participating of theſlowneſs of thoſe Crea- 
Firard of the tures. The Maldiveſes forbear the meat of Tortolſes , as the 
Animals of Caribbians do; but it is becauſe of the conformity there is, in 
= E ot-In- their judgment, between them and Man. The Calecatians, 
ven 3. Brew and ſome others who live more towards the Eaſt, never taſte 
G reilaſſs * of the fleſh of wild Oxen, Cows, and Bulls, out of a perſwa- 
1.8. c7, lion that mens Souls, when they depart out of their Bodies, 
go and animate thoſe of the ſaid Beaſts. In fine, certain Pe- 
r#vVians of the Province of Paſtu abſtain from all kinds of fleſh 
whatſoever; and if they are intreated to taſte thereof, their 
anſwer is, That they are not Dogs. All theſe Inſtances are brought 
upon the Stage , to ſhew that the averſion of the Caribbians 
to eat Salt, Swines-fleſh, and Tortoiſes, ſhould not cauſe them 
to be accounted the moſt ſelf-wilV'd and moſt extravagant of all 
the Savages. 

Beſides the diſcoveries we have already made of their ſot- 
tiſhneſs and ſimplicity, there is this yet to be added, That they 
are ſo ſtupid, that they cannot count a number exceeding that 
of the Fingers of their Hznds and the Toes of their Feet,which 
they ſhew to expreſs the ſaid number, what exceeds it furpaſ- 

ig with them all Arithmetick 5 ſo that they would be very 

unfit for Bankiersz an humour contrary to that of the Chiwe- 

Voyage to the ſes, who are ſuch excellent Accomptants, that in a moment they 

Eft OE » caſt up ſuch Sums as it would trouble us much to do, and that 
103% with greater certainty. 

| Bur the Caribbians have the priviledge not to be the only 

Nation in the World which may be reproaoh'd with this 1gno- 

rance for it is as great among the people of Madageſcar and 

Gninny, to cite no more; nay, ſome ancient Hiſtorians ig 

at 
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That there were ſome people who could not count above five 
and others who could not exceed four. 4 
The Inhabitants of Gxinny having counted to Ten, were 
wont to ſet a mark, and then begin again. Certain Savages of 
the.Septentrional part of America, to expreſs a great number, 
which it was impoſſible for them ro name, make uſe of an eafie 
kind of demonſtration, taking their hair or ſome ſand in their 
hands; a ſort of compariſons which are frequent in holy Scri- 
e.. ThelInhabitants of the Caribby-Iflands have alfo their 
vention to ſupply the defett of Arithmetick; for when they 
are to go to the Wars, and are to be ready at their general _ 
Rendezvouz ona certain day, they take each of them one af- t 
ter another an equal number of Peaſe, in their ſolemn Aſſem- 
bly ; as for inſtance, thrice or four times Ten, and ſome certain 
pumber under Ten, if need be, according as they are reſfolv'd 
to advance their Enterpriſe; they; put up theſe Peaſe in a little 
Gourd, andevery morning they take out one, and caſt it away, \ 
till there are none left, and then the appointed time for their / 
departure is come, and the next day they are to be upon their / 
march: Another way they have isthis,every one of them makes 
ſo mauy knots on a little Cord, and every day they unty one, /- 
and when they are come to the laſt they bas ready for the 
Rendezvouz: Somtimes alſo they take little pieces of Wood, 
upon which they make ſo many notches as they intend to ſpend 
days in their preparation ; every day they cut off one of the 
notches, and when they come to the laſt, they take their march 
towards the place appointed, EO 
The Captains, the Boyez, and the moſt ancient among them, 
have more underſtanding than the common ſort, and by long 
experience, join'd to what they had receiv'd by.tradition from 
their Anceſtors,they bave acquir'd a groſs knowledge of divers 
Starsz whence it comes that they count the Months by Moons, 
andthe Years by the Seven Stars, taking particular notice of 
that Conſtellation : Thus ſome Pernvians regulated their Years 
by their Barveſts: Thoſe Inhabitants of Canada who live in the 
Mountains obſerve the number of the Nights and Winters 3 and 
the Soriqueſes count by Suns. But though the more judicions 
2mong the Ceribbiaxs diſcern the Months, and the Years, and 
obſerve the different Seaſons, yet have they not any Monu- 
ments of Antiquity ; and cannot tell how long it is fince the 
rſt of their Nation left the Continent, and ſetled themſelves 
in the Iſlands; but all the account they are able to give of it is, 
That neither themſelves, nor their Fathers, nor their Grandfa- 
tacrs could remember any thing of it ; nor can they tell what 
azethey are of, nor give any preciſe account of the time when 
the Spaniards came into their Country , nor of ſeveral other 
things of that nature for they take no notice of ought of this 
kind, and make no account of knowing what is done in the 
World, | Non 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of that which may be called Religion among the 
i Caribbians. 


| : 


"Here is no Nation ſo ſavage, no People ſo barbarous, but 
| | they have ſome opinion and perſwaſion of a Divinity, 
Tuſe, Queft. ſaid Cicero; nay, Nature her ſelf ſeems to have been fo indul. 

erit to Mankind, as to make ſome impreſſion of a Divinity in 
the minds of Men; for what Nation, what kind of Men are 
there, but have, without any previous learning it from others, 
a natural ſentiment of the Divinity ? We may with juſt reaſon 
admire theſe noble Illuminations proceeding out of the mouth 
of a man groping in the darkneſs of Paganiſm : But things are 
come to that paſs now, that.it will be a hard matter to make 
good the famous words of that incomparable Orator and Prince 
of Roman Eloquence : For the poor Savages of the ancient 
People of the Artes in Pern, and of the two Provinces of the 
Chirrhuanes or Cheriganes, thoſe of moſt of the Countries of 
New-France, New-Mexico, New-Holland, Braſil, New-Nether- 
lands, Terra del Fuego, the Aroxagues, the Inhabitants about 
the River Cayezra, the Iſlands of Robbers, and ſome others, if 
we may credit Hiſtorians, have not any kind of Religion, and 
do not adore any Sovereign Power. 

Thoſe alſo who have convers'd among the Originary Inha- 
bitants of the Caribby-Iflands, are forc'd to acknowledge, T hat 
they have, by the violence of their brutiſh paſſions, ſmother'd 
all the apprehenſions Nature had beſtow'd on ther of a Divi- 
nity; that they have rejef&ed all the Directions and Inſtructi- 
ons which might guide them to the knowledge thereof z and 
conſequently, that by the juſt judgment of God they are ſur- 
rounded by fo dreadful a night, that there 1s not to be ſeen 
among them either Invocation, or Ceremonies, or Sacrifices, 
or, in fine, any Exerciſe or Aſſembly whatſoever in order to 
Devotion : nay,they are ſo far from having any of theſe things, 
that they have not ſo much as aname to expreſs the Divinity, ſo 
far arethey from ſerviog it ; ſo that when any one would ſpeak 
to them concerning God, he muſt uſe theſe circumlocutions; 
He who hath created the World,who hath made all things, who gives 
life and ſuſtenance to all living Creatures, or ſomthing of that 
kind : They are accordingly ſo blinded and brutiſi, that they 
do not make any acknowledgment of the Lord of Nature, in 
that admirable work of the Univerſe; wherein he hath been 
pleas'd to repreſent himſelf in a thouſand immortal colours, 
and make his adorable Omnipotency as it were viſible to the 

| | eye > 
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eye : Thence comes it that they are deaf to the voices of an 
infinite number of creatures which continually preach unto 
them the preſence of their Creator - And fo they daily uſe the 
benefits of their: Sovereign Maſter, without ever refleQing 
that he is the Author thereof, and making any acknowledg- 
ment of his goodneſs, who hath ſo liberally ſupplyed them 
therewith. - | 

- They ſay that the Earth is the indulgent Mother, who fur- 
niſhes them with all things neceſlary to life : But their terre- 
ſtrial minds are not raiſed toany apprehenſion of that Almigh- 
ty and all-merciful Father who fram'd the Earth, and by the 
continual influence of his Divinity 1impregnates it with the ver- 
tue of producing all things for the nouriſhment of man : If 
any one ſpeak to them concerning that Divine Eſſence, and di- 
ſcourſe with them of the myſteries of Faith, they will hearkento 
all that is ſaid with much patience : But when the diſcourſe is at 
an end, they anſwer as it werein jeſt, Friend thou art very elo- 
quent, thou art very ſubtle, IT would I could talk as well thou doſt: 
Nay ſometimes they ſay as the Braſelzans do, that if they ſhould 
ſuffer themſelves to be perſwaded by ſuch diſcourſes, their 
Neighbours would laugh at them. 

| Acertain Caribbizn being at work on a Sunday, Monſieur d 
Montel relates how that he faid to him, © Friend, he who hath 
* made Heaven and Earth will be angry with thee for working 
* on this day; for he hath appointed this day for his ſervice : 
* AndlI, reply'd very bluntly the Savage, am already very angry 
« with him; for thou ſayeſt heis the Maſtey of the world and 
* of the ſeaſons : He it 1s therefore who. hath forbgrn to ſend 
© rain in due time, and by reaſon of the great drought hath 
* cauſed my Manioc and my Potatoes to rot in the ground : 
© ſince he hath treAted me foill, I will work on every Sunday, 
*though '*twere purpoſely to vex him. See here a pregnant 
example of the brutality of this wretched people. This di- 
ſcour's 1s much like that of thoſe ſencele(s people among the 
Topizambous, who, when it was told them that God was the 
Author of the Thunder, argued, that it followed he was not 
g00d, ſince he took fuch pleaſure in frighting them after that 
manner. But to return to the Caribbians. 

Thoſe of the ſame Nation who live in the Meridional Con- 
tinent of America, have no more Religion than the Inhabitants 
of the Caribbies : Some among them have a certain reſpect for 
the Sun and the Moon, and imagine that they are animated 3 
yet do they not adore them, nor ofter, nor ſacrifice any thing 
to thein © It is probable they have retaind that veneration 
for thoſe two great Luminaries from the remembrance of the 
Apalachites, among whom their Predeceſlors had ſometimes 
ſojourned. Our I{landers have not preſcrved any thing of that 


Tradition ; but we ſhall here fet down all that way be called 
| Religion 
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Religion among them, and what bears a groſs repreſentation 
thereof. oy 

They have a natural ſentiment of ſome Divinity, or ſome ſu- 

perior ard obliging power, which hath its reſidence in the Hea- 
vens3 They ſay, © That the ſaid power 1s content quietly to 
< enjoy the delights of its own felicity, without being oftended 
< at the ill ationsof men, and that it is endued with fo great 
<* o00dneſs, that it does not take any revenge even of its Ene- 
« mies: whence it comes that they render it neither honour 
nor adoration, and that they interpret thoſe Treaſures of cle- 
mency, whereof it is ſo liberal towards them , and that long- 
ſuffering whereby it bears with them, either to weakneſs or 
the indifference it hath-for the condu@ of mankind. 

Their perſwaſion therefore is, that there are two kinds of ſpi- . 
its, ſome good, others evil : The good ſpirits are their ole, 
ind they call them in general Akamboxe, which is the word uſed 
»y the men; and Opozems, which is that of the Women + True 
t is, the word Akambont lignifies fimply a Spirit, and thence 
t comes that it is alſo calle the ſpirit of man ; but this —_— 
ation they never attribute to the evil ſpirits : Theſe good ſpt- 
its, which are their Gods, are more particularly expreſs'd by 
he men under the word Icheiri, and by the women under 
hat of Chemiin,which we cannot render otherwiſe than by that 
of God, and Chemiignum, the Gods : And every one —_ 
particularly of his God, ſays Tcheirikow, which is the wor 
of the men, and Nechemerakon, which 1s that of the women : 
But both men and women call the evil ſpirit, which is their De- 
vil, Mapoya, or Maboga, as all the French pronounce it; butthe 
Caribbiazs in that word pronounce the B according to the Ger- 
741 pronunciation. | 

They believe that there is a great number of theſe good 
Spirits, or Gods, and every one imagines that there 1s one of 
them particularly defign'd for his conduCt : They fay there- 
fore, that theſe Gods have their abode in Heaven, but they 
know not what they do there, and of themſelves they never 
propoſe to themſelves the making of any acknowledgment of 
them as Creators of the world, and the things contained there- 
in: But only when itis ſaid to them, that the God we adore 
is he who hath made Heaven and Earth, and that it 18 he who 
cauſeth the Earth to bring forth things for our nouriſhment 3 
they anſwer; True,thy God bath made the Heaven and the Earth 
of France (or ſome other Country which they name) and cauſes thy 
Wheat to grow there : But our Gods have made our Country, and 
cauſe our Manioc to grow, 

Ic is affirmed by ſome,that they call their falſe Gods des Rio- 
ches; but that wordis not of their Language, but is derived 
from the Spaniſh. : The French affirm the ſame thing after the 
Spaniards ; and if the Ceribbians make uſe of it, they do it not 

among 
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among themfelves but only among Strangers: So that from 
what hath been ſaid it is apparent, that though theſe Barbari- 
ans havea natural ſentiment of ſome Divinity, or ſome ſupe- 
rior Power, yet it is intermixt with ſo many extravagances, and 
involy'din fo great darkneſs, that it cannot be ſaid thoſe poor 
people have any knowledge of God: For the Divinities they 
acknowledge, and to whom they render a certain homage, arc 
ſo many Devils, by whom they are ſeduc'd and kept in the 
chains of a damnable ſlavery, though they make a certain di- 
ſtintion between them and the evil Spirits. : 

They have neither Temples nor Altars particularly dedica- 
ted to theſe pretended Divinities which they acknowledge, 
and ſo they do not ſacrifice to them any thing that hath had 
life ; but they only make them offerings of Caſſava, and of the 
firſt of their: Fruitsz and when they think 'they have been 
healed by them of ſome diſeaſe, they make a kind of wine or 
a feaſt in honour of them, and by way of acknowledgment, 
and as it were to expreſs their gratitude, they offer them ſome 
Caſſeva, and. Onicon ; all theſe offerings are called by them Ana- 
Tri. Their Houſes being made after on oval figure, and the 
roaf reaching to the ground, they ſet at one end of the Hut 
their Offerings in. Velſlels according to the nature of the thing, 
upon one or more Matontexs,or littleTables made of Bull-ruſhes 
and the leaves of the tree called the Latarzier : Every one 
tay make his Offeriags to his God in his own Houſe, or Cot 3 
but when it is done in order to invocation, there muſt be one 
of the Boyes preſent : All theſe Offerings are not accompa- 
ny'd with any-adoration, or Prayers, and they conſiſt only in 
the bare preſentation of thoſe gifts. 

They alſo invocate their falſe Gods when they deſire their 
preſence 3 but that is to be done by the interpoſition of the 
Boyez, that istoſay, their Prieſts, or to ay better, their Ma- 
gicians; and this they do eſpecially upon four occaftons. 

x. To demand revenge on ſome body who hath done 
them any miſchief, and/ to bring ſome puniſhment upon 
him. 1 | 
2. To be healed of ſome difeaſe wherewith they are trou- 
bled, and to know what will be the iſſue thereof: And when 


they are recovered, they make Wines, as they are calledin the - 


Ilands, that is, Aſſemblies of rejoycing and congratulation, and 
debauches in honour of them, as it were by way of acknow- 
ledgment of their favour : And their Magicians do alfo per- 
form the office of Phyſitians among them, by an affociation of 
Magick and Medicine, never doing any cure, or applying any 
+-—c-qgh but ' what are accompany'd by ſome act of fuper- 
ition.. 
3. They conſult them alſo to know the. event of that 


wars. 
4. Laſtly, 
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4. Laſtly, "they invocate thoſe ſpirits by the means of their 
Boyez, to obtain of them that they would drive away Maboya, 
or the evil Spirit: But they never invocate Maboya himſelf, as 
ſome have imagined. Te 
Every Boye hath his particular God, or rather his familiar 
Devil, which he invocates by the ſinging of certain words, ac- 
companied with the ſmoke of Tobacco, which they cauſe tobe 
burnt before that Devil, as a perfume which is very delight- 
ful to him, and the ſcent whereof is able to make him ap- 
ear. FERENT | 
E When the Boyez invocate their familiar Devil, it_is alwaies 
done in the night-time, and great care muſt be taken that there 
beno light neer, nor any fire In the place where they exerciſe 
their abominarions; for theſe ſpirits of darkneſs perfetly ab- 
hor all light : And when ſeveral Boyez invocate their Gods at 
the ſame time, as they ſpeak, thoſe Gods, or rather Devils, 
rail one at another, and quarrel, attributing to one-another the 
cauſes of every ones evil, and they ſeem to hight. 
Theſe Demons ſhelter themſelves ſometimes 1n the bones of 
dead men taken out of their graves and wrapt in Cotton, and 
thereby give Oracles, ſaying it 1s the foul of the deceaſed; per- 
ſon : They make uſe of them to bewitch their Enemies, / and 
to that end the Sorcerers wrap up: thoſe bones together with 
ſomething that belongs to their Enemy. "Theſe Devils do alſo 
ſometimes enter into the bodies of Women, and ſpeak by them: 
When the Boye or Magician bath by his Charms obliged his fa- 
milar Spirit to appear:, he bids him appear under different 
ſhapes, and thoſe who are about the place where he exerciſes 
his damnable ſuperſtitions, ſay, that he clearly anſwers the que- 
ſtions made to him, that he foretels. the event of a war or diſ- 
eaſe, and after the Boye 1s retired, that the Devil ſtirs- the 
Veſlels, and makes a noiſe with. his: Jaws, asit he were eating 
and drinking the preſents prepared for him : but the next day 
they find he hath not meddled with-any thing - T heſe profane 
offerings which have been defiled by theſe unhappy Spirits, are 
accounted ſo holy by the Magicians and the poor people whom 
they have abuſed, that only the moſt ancient and moſt conlt- 


- derable perſons among them, have the liberty to taſte of them ; 


nay they durſt not do that, unleſs they have that cleanneſs of 
body which they ſay is requiſite in all thoſe that are to be ad- 
mited thereto. rt! 
Afſoon as theſe poor Savages aretroubled with any ſickneſs 
or'pain, they believe that they are ſent upon them by. the 
Gods of ſome of their Enemies 5 and then they make their ap- 
plications to the Boye, who conſulting his Dzmon, tells them 
It is the God of ſuch a one, or ſuch a one, who hath caus'd 


choſe miſchiefs to them : And this raiſes in thoſe who conlult, 


enmity anda defire to be revenged of thoſe whoſe Gods have 
treated them in that manner. Be- 
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Beſides the Boyez or Magicians who are highly reſpe&ed and 
honoured among them, they have alſo Sorcerers, at leaſt they 
think them ſuch, who, as they ſay, ſend charms upon them, 
and dangerous and fata] enchantments 3 and thoſe whom they 


account ſuch, they kill, if ever they light on them: *'Tis ma- | 


ny times a plauſible pretence to be rid of their Enemies. 

The Caribbians are ſubject to ſome other miſchiefs, which 
they ſay proceed from Maboya, and they often complain that 
he beats them : True it Is, that ſome perſons of worth, who 
have converſed a certain time among this poor people, are per- 
ſwaded that they are neither moleſted,nor effetually beaten by 


__ the Devil; and that all the complaints and dreadful- relations 


they make as to that, are grounded only on this, that being of 
a very melancholick conſtitution, and having for the moſt part 
their ſpleens ſwell'd and inflam'd, they are many tinies ſubje& 
toterrible dreams, wherein they imagine the Devil appears to 
them, and beats them : whereupon they ſtart up frighted out 
of their wits, and when they are fully awake, they fay that 
Maboya hath beaten them3 and having the imagination thus 
hurt, they are perſwaded that they feel the pain. | 

But it 1s manifeſt by the teſtimonies of ſeveral other perſons 
of quality and exquifite knowledge, who have ſojourned a 
Jong time in the Iſland of St. Vincent, which is inhabited only 
by the Caribbians, and ſuch as have alfo ſeen thoſe of the ſame 
Nation who live in the Continent of the Meridional part of 
America, that the Devils do effeCtually beat them, and that 
they often ſhew on their bodies the viſible marks of the 
blows they had received : We are aſſured further by the Re- 
lations of divers of the French Inhabitants of Martizrce, that 
pong into the Quarter of theſe Savages, who live in the ſame 
Ifland, they have many times found them making horrid com- 
plaints that Afaboye had immediately before their coming rhi- 
ther treated them ill, and ſaying that he was Monche fache con- 
tre Caraibes, mightily incens'd againſt. the Caribbians ; ſo that 
they accounted the French happy, that their Maboya did not 
beat them. 

Monſieur 4 Montel, who hath often been preſent at their af- 
{emblies, and converſed very familiarly and a long time t 
ther with thoſe of that Nation who inhabit in the {land of St. 
Vincents, as alſo with thoſe of the Meridional Continent, gives 
this teſtimony upon this ſad occafion: *Notwithſtanding the ig- 
 Enorance and irreligion wherein our Caribbians live.they know 
* by experience, and fear more than death the evil Spirit, 
* whom they call Maboya; for that dreadful Enemy doth ma- 
*ny times appear to them under moſt hideous ſhapes: And 
© what ws particularly obſervable, that unmerciful and bloudy 
* executioner, who 1s an inſatiable martherer from the þegin- 
©* mg of the world, cruelly wounds and torments thoſe mile- 
O o rable 
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«* rable people, when they are not ſo forward as he would 
* have them to engage themſelves in wars 3 fo that when they 
« are reproached with that over-eager paſſion which hurries 
* them to the ſhedding of mans blood, their anſwer is, that 
<* they are forced thereto againſt their wills by the 21a. 
© boya. 

But theſe are not the only people whom that implacable 
Enemy of Mankind treats as his {]aves : There are ſeveral other 
barbarous Nations who can alwaies ſhow on their bodics the 
bloudy marks of his cruelties - For it 1s reported, that the 
Braſslians ſhake and ſweat with horrour at the remembrance 
of his apparitions, and many times out of the pure apprehen- _ 
ſion they have of the cruel treatment they are wont to receive 
from him : Thence it proceeds that ſome of thoſe Nations flat- 
ter that old Dragon, and by adorattons, offerings, and facrifi- 
ces, endeavour to abate his rage and appeaſe his fury ; as among 
others, not to menrion the people of the Eaſtern part of the 
World, ſome of the Inhabitants of Florida and Canada - For 
that is the only reaſon they can give for the ſervice they do 
him: Nay it is affirmed that the Nation of the Jews was here- 
tofore inclin'd to make offerings to that Devil, to be delivercd 
out of his temptations and ſnares: And one of their own Au- 

Elie eans ſon thors cites this Proverb as uſed among them 5 Make a preſent to 
Thisby. Samael, on the day of expiation. 

Bur how great thever the apprehenſions which the Caribbians 
have of their Maboya may be, and how ill ſoever they may 
b: treated by him, yetdo they not honour him with any offer- 
ings, prayers, adorations, or ſacrifices : All the remedy they 
ule againſt his cruel vexations, is, the beſt they can, to make 
little Images of wood, or ſome other ſolid matter, in imitati- 
on of the ſhape under which that wicked ſpirit hath appeared 
to them : Theſe Images they hang about their necks, and fay 
they find eaſe thereby, and that Mabeya does not torment them 
ſo much when they have thoſe about them : Sometimes allo in 
imitation of the Caribbzans of the Continent, they make ule of 
the mediation of the Boyez to appeaſe him, ani they there- 
upon conſult their Gods, as, upon the like occaſions thoſe of 
the Continent have recourſe to their Sorcerers, who are highly 
eſteemed among them. 

For though the Caribbians of thoſe parts are all generally 
ſubtle enough, yet have they among them a ſort of crafty 
companions, who to gain greater authority and repntation 
among the reſt, make them believe that they hold a ſecret 
correſpondence with the evil Spirits whom they call Maboya, 
as our I{landers do, whereby they are tormented, 3nd that they 
learn of them things abſolutely unknown to others: Theſe 
Impaſtors are looked upon among this poor people that have 


no knowledge of God, as Oracles, and they conſult them - 
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all things, and ſuperſtitiouſly give credit to their Anſiwers : 
T his occalions irreconcileable Enmities among them, and ma- 
ny times Murthers; for when any one dies, his Friends and 
Relations are wont to conſult the Sorcerer how he came to his 
death ; if the Sorcerer anſwers, that ſuch or ſuch a one was the 
cauſe of it, they will never reſt till they have diſpatch'd him 
whom the Pais (fo they call the Sorcerer in their Language) 
hath nam'd to them. The Caribbians of the Ilands do alſo in 
this follow the cuſtom of their Country-men of the Continent, 
as we have repreſented before. 

But this 1s moſt certain, and a thing which all the Savages 
daily acknowledg themſelves by experience, That the wicked 
one hath no power to do them any hurt in the company of 
any Chriſtians ; hence 1t comes, that in thoſe Iflands where the 
Chriſtians live jointly with the Caribbians, thoſe wretehed peo- 
ple being perſecuted by the Adverſary, make all the haſte they 
can to thenext houſes of the Chriſtians, where they find a cer- 
tain refuge againſt the violent atlaults of that furious Oppreſ- 
ſor. 

It 1s allo a manifeſt truth, confirm'd by daily experience all 
over America , That the holy Sacrament of Baptiſm being 
conferr'd on theſe Savages, the Divel never beats nor tor- 
ments them afterwards as long as they live. 


A man would think, that this ſeriouſly conſider'd, theſe 


people ſhould earneſtly defire to embrace the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion,that ſo they might be deliver'd out of the jaws of that roar- 
ing Lion. Trueit1s, that while they feel the cruelpricks in the 
Fleſh, they wiſh themſelves Chriſtians, and promiſe to become 
ſuch ; but as ſoon as the pain is over, they laugh at Chriſtian Re- 


ligion and its Baptiſm. The ſame brutiſh ſtupidity is found De Lery,c,16 


among the people of Braſil. 


CHAP. XIV. 


A Continuation of that which may be called Religion 
among the Caribbians : Of ſome of their Traditi- 
ons 3 and of the Sentiment they have of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. 


E have ſeen in the precedent Chapter how the 5 1% 

of darkneſs take occaſion in the night-time, by hide- 

ous apparitions and dreadful repreſentations, to frighten the 
miſerable Caribbians; and how to continue them 1n their Er- 
Oo 2 rors, 
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rors, and a ſfervile fear of their pretended power, .they puniſh 
them if they be not ſo forward as they would have them to 
comply with their wicked ſuggeitions; and how they charm 
their Senſes by Illuftons and (trange Imaginations, pretend- 
ing to the Authority of revealing to them things to come, 
healing them of their Diſcaſcs,revenging them of their Enemies, 
and delivering them out of all the dangers whereto they ſhall 
be expos'd : All this well confider'd, is it to be admir'd that 
theſe Barbarians, who knew not, nor 1n the leaſt reflected on 
the honour which God had done them, in making a diſcovery 
of himſelt co them in the many delightful Creatures he hath 
ſee before their eyes, to conduct them to the light of their in- 
ſtructions, ſhould be deliver d up to a reprobate ſeriſe, and that 
at this preſcnt they ſhould be deſtitute of all underſtanding to 
perceive the true way of Life, and without hope, and without 
God in the World? 

We have alſo repreſented, That what indeavours foever they 
might uſe to ſinother all the ſentiments of Divine Juſtice and 
its Juriſdiction in their Conſciences,yet hath there ſti]l remajn'd 
in them ſome ſpark of that Knowledge, which awakens them, 
and raiſes in them from time to time divers fears and apprehen- 
ſions of that Vengeance which their Crimes migiit bring upon 
them : But inſtead of lifting up their eycs to heaven, to im- 
plore the aſliſtance thereof, and by confidence and amendm<nt 
of life to appeaſe the Sovereign Majeſty of the true God, 
whom they had offend+d, they deſccnd to the abyſles of Hell, 
to invacate the Devil by the ſacrilegious Superſtitions of their 
Magicians, who after they have render'd them thoſe tatal offi- 
c2s, tvolve them, by thoſe infamous Contracts, 1n the deplo- 
rabic {Javery of thoſe cruel Tyrants. 

Theſe poor Barbarians are fo tranſported and beſotted by 
theſ: turivus paſſions, that to obtain ſome f:rvour from thoſe 
cn- mics tO all goodneſs, and to appeaſe thoſe Tygers, they 
render them ſeveral ſmall Services z tor th:y not only conſe- 
crate to them the firſt of their fruits, bur they alſo devote to 
them the moſt ſumptuons Tables of their Feaſts; they cover 
tem with the moſt d<licate of thetr Meats, and the moſt de- 
Iicious of their Drinks; they conſult them 1n their affairs of 
greateſt importance, and are govern'd by their wicked coun- 
ſels 3 they expect, in their Sickneſs, the Sentence of their Life 
or Death trom'thoſe deteſtable Oracles, which they receive by 
the mcans of thoſe Puppets of Cotton, wherein they wrap up 
the worm-eaten Bones of fome wretched Carcaſs taken out of 
the Grave; and to free theinſelves from the weight of their 
blows, and divert their rage, they burnin honour of them the 
' leaves of Tobacco and ſomtimes they paint their ugly ſhapes 
in the moſt conſiderable place of their Veſſels which they call 
Piragas, or they wear hanging about their necks a little Image 

| reprelenting 
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repr-{cnting ſome one of thoſe curſed Spirits, in the moſt hide- 
on: |'{iture 1n which they had ſometime appear'd unto them, 
a» we have hinted in the precedent Chapter. | 

[cisalfo conceiv'd, Thar it is out of the ſame delign of infi- 
nuati»g themſelves into the favour of thoſe Monſters,that many 
times they macerate their Budics by many bloody incifions and 
ſuperſtitious abſtinences, and that they have ſo great a venera- 
tiou for the Magicians, who are theintamous Viiniſters of theſe 
infernal Furies, and the Executioners of their enraged Pafſi- 
ons: Yet bavenot theſe abus'd wretchcs any Laws d.termining 
the preciſe rime of all theſe damnable Ceremonies; but the ſame 
wicxed Spirit which inclines them thereto, finds them occaſions 
enough to exerciſe them, either by the ill treatment they re- 
cerre trom him, or their own curiofity to know the event of 
ſore military Enterpriſe, or the ſucceſs of ſome Dilſeale, or 
ivy to find out the means of revenging themſelves of their 
Enemics. | 

Bur fince thoſe who have liv'd many years in the mid(t of 

that Nation unanimouſly affirm, That in their greateſt diſtreſ- 
ſes they never ſaw them invocate any of thoſe Spirits, we are 
perſwaded, that all thoſe little Services, which fear forces from 
tacm rather then reverence or love, ought not to be account- 
eda true Worſhip, cr aCts of Religion; and that we ſhall give 
thoſc fooleries thcir right denomination, if we call them Supcr- 
ſtirions, Enchantments, Sorceries, and ſhameful productions 
of that Art which is as black as are thoſe Spirits of darkneſs 
whom their Boyez conſult : And we may conclude alſo, that 
the meat and drink which they preſent to thoſe counterfeit Di- 
vinitics, cannot be properly called Sacritices, but expreſs Com- 
pacts between the Divels and the Magicians, obliging them to 
appear when they call for them. 

So that it is not to be thought ſtrange, that in all theſe weak 
ſentiumcnts which moſt of the Caribozans bave of whatever hath 
any appearance of Religion, they ſhould among themſcives 
Jaugh :tthe Ceremonies of the Chriſtians, and think the worſe 
of tiioſe of their Nation who expreſs any inclination to be Ba- 
ptiſed : The ſureſt way therefore for thoſe whoſe hearts God 
ſhould open to believe the holy Goſpel, would be to leave their 
Country and Friends,aud to go into ſome of thoſe I{lands which 
aic tnhavited only by Chriſtians : For though they are not ſo 
ſuperltitious as the people of the Kingdom of Calecut , who 
think it a horror only to touch a.perſon of a contrary perſwaſton 
tothciis, asit they were thereby defil'd ; nor yer ſo rigorous 
as they are inthe Kingdom of Pegx, where when a man em ora- 
ces the Chriſttan Religion, the witec celebrates his Funcralas if 
he were dead, anderefs a Tomb, at which having made her 
Lajnentations, ſhe is at liberty to marry again, as if ſhe were 
eftectually a Widow 3 yet he among the Carzbbians who + phat 

embrace 
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embrace Chriſtianity, would expoſe himſelf to thouſands of 
reproaches and affronts, if he.continu'd his aboad among them. 

When they ſee the Aſſemblies and Service of the Chriſtians, 
they are wont to ſay, isis pretty and divertive, butit is not the 
faſhion of their Country 3 not expreſſing in their preſence either 
hatred or averſion to the Ceremonies, as d1d the poor Savages 
who liv'd in the Iſland of Hiſpaniola, and the. neighbouring 
Iflands, who would not be preſent at the Service of the Spanz- 
ards, much leſs embrace their Religion, becauſe, as they ſaid, 
they could not be perſwaded that perſons fo wicked and fo cry- 

_ &], whoſe unmerciful barbariſm they had ſo much experienc'd, 
could have any good belief. 

Some Prieſts and Religious men, who had been heretofore 
in that Country, having been over-forwardin the baptizing of 
ſome before they had inſtructed them 1n that Myſtery, have 
been the cauſe that that Sacrament 1s not in ſuch reputation 
among the Car;zbbjans as otherwiſe 1t might have been: And 
whereas their Godfathers and Godmothers gave them new 
Cloathes, and made them ſome other little Preſents on the day 
of their Baptiſm, and treated them very ſumptuouſly, within 
eight days after they had received that Sacrament they deſired 
to receive it again, that they might have other Preſents and 
good cheer. 

Not many years ſince, ſome of thoſe Gentlemen took into 
their charge a young Caribbian, their Catechumen, born in 
Dominico, whoſe name was Ta Marabony, a Son of that Cap- 
tain whom the French call the Baroz, and the Indians Orachorg 
Caramiana, out of a deſign toſhew him one of the greateſt and 
moſt magnificent Cities in the World, which was Par#; they 
brought him over-Sea, and after they had ſhewn him all the Ra- 
rities of that great City, he was baptiz'd there with great ſo- 
lemnity, in the preſence of many Perſons of Honour , and na- 
med Lewis : Having ſojourn'd a while in thoſe Parts, he was 
ſent back into his own Country, loaden indeed with Preſents, 
but as much a Chriſtian as when he came out of it, becauſe he 
had not been fully inſtructed in the Myſteries of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion : As ſoon as he had ſet foot in his own Ifland he laugh'd 
at all he had ſeen, as if it had been but a May-game, and ſaying 
the Chriſtians were an extravagant ſort of people, he return'd 
into the Company of the other Savages, put off his Cloathes, 
and painted his Body over with Roxcor, as he had done before. 

To ſhew the inconſtancy and lightneſs of the Caribbians in 
the Chriſtian Religion, when they have once embrac'd it, there 
isa Story, how that while M. A#ber was Governour of Garde- 
loupe he was often viſited by a Savage of Dominico, who had 
liv'd a long time at Sevil jn Spain, where he had been baptizd 
but being return'd into his I{land, though he made as many 


Signs of the Croſs as one would defire, and wore a great _ 
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of Beads abour his Neck, yethe liv'd like a Savage, went na- 
ked among his own people, and retain'd noihing of what he 
had ſeen and been taught at Sevzl, ſave that he put on an old 
Spaniſh Habit, the more to ingratiate himſelf when he came to 
viſit the Governour. 

They have a very ancient Traditioa among them , which 
ſhews that their Anceſtors had ſome knowledg of a Superior 
Power which took a care of their Perſons, and whoſe favou- 


rable aſſiſtance they were ſen(tble of z but this Light their bru-. 


tiſh Children have ſuffer'd to be extinguiſh'd, and through their 
Ignorance never reflected on it : They ſay then, That their 
_ Anceltors were-poor Savages,--living like Beaſts in-the-midſt of 
the Woods, without Houſes or places where they. might re- 
treat, Itving on the Herbs and Fruits which the Earth produc'd 
of it ſelt without manuring 3 whilſt they were in this miſera- 
ble condition, an old man among them, extreamly weary of 
that brutiſh Kind of life, wept moſt bitterly, and, orewhelm*d 
with deſpair, deplor'd his wretched condition 5 whereupon a 
Man all in white appear'd to him deſcending from Heaven, and 
coming neer, he comforted the diſconſolate old man, telling 
him, 'T hat he was come to affiſt him and his Countrymen, and 
to ſhew them the way to lead a more-pleaſant life tor the fu- 
ture; Thatif any one of them had ſooner made his complaints 
to Heaven, they had been ſooner relieved; That on the Sea- 
ſncre there was abundance of ſharp Stones, wherewith they 
might tcl} down Trees to make Houſes for themſelves; And, 
T ht tie Palmand Plantine Trees bore Leaves fit to cover the 
Roots of them, and to fecure them againſt the injuries of the 
Weather; That to aſſure them of the particular care he had 
of them, and the great affection he bore their ſpecies, beyond 
thoſe of other Creatures, he had brought them an excellent 
Root, wherewith they might make Bread , and that no Beaſt 
ſnould darc to touch it when it was once planted: and that he 
would have them thence-forward make that their ordinary ſu- 
ſtenance The Caribbians add further, That thereupon the 
charitable unknown perſon broke a ſtick he had in his hand in- 
to three or four pleces, and that giving tothe old man, he com- 
manded him to put them into the ground, aſſuring him that 
when he ſhould come a while after to dig there, he ſhould find 
a great Root; and that any part of what grew above-ground, 
ſhould have the virtue of producing the ſame Plant : he after- 
wards taught him how it was to be uſed, telling him the Root 
was to be ſcraped with a rough and ſpotted Stone, which was 
to be had at the Sea-ſide 3 that the juice ifluing by means of 
that ſcraping, was to be laid aſide as a moſt dangerous poiſon 3 
and then with the help of fire a kind of ſavory Bread might be 
made of it, on which they might live pleaſantly enough. The 


01d mandid what had been enjoin'd him, and at the end of nine 
Moons 
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Moons (asthey ſay) being extreamly deſirous to know the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Revelation, he went toſee the pieces he had plant- 
ed in the ground, and he found that each of them had produ- 
ced many fair and great roots, which he diſpoſed of as he had 
been commanded : Thoſe of Dominico who tell this ſtory, fay 
further, that if the old man had viſited the pieces at the end of 
three days, inſtead of nine months, he would have found the 
roots grown to the ſame bigneſs, and that they had been pro- 
duc'd in that time : But in regard he went not to look what 
became of them, till after the expiration of ſo long atime, the 
Manioc continues to this preſent all that time in the ground, 
before it be fit to make Cafſava of. 

This is all we could get from the Caribbzan Tradition, and 
we conceiv'd it might well be ſet here at lenrth, fince it is the 
only one that 1s related among this 1gnorant people, who trou- 
ble themſelvesnot to know the Name and Quality of that kind 
and heavenly Benefaftor who hath obliged chem ſo much, nor 
to render him any acknowledgment or honour : The Pagans 
were much more grateful in honcuring Ceres, from whom they 
ſaid they received Corn, and the invention of making bread : 
And the Perwvians, though they knew not the great Pachaca- 
ac, that is, him whom they held to be the foul of the Unive: fe, 
and the Sovereign Author of their lives and all they had, yet 
did they adore him in their hearts with much reſpect and venc- 
ration, and rendring him externally by their geſtures and 
words great expreſiions of their ſubmiſtion and humility, as 
to the unknown Gad. 

The Caribbjians believe they have every one of thcm ſo tma- 
ny ſouls as they feel beatings of Arteries in their bodies, be- 
, fides that of the heart : Now of all theſe ſouls the principal, 
as they ſay, 1s in the heart, and after death it goes to Hcaven 
with its Ichezri, or its Chemin, that is, with its God,who carries 
it thither to live there in the company of the other Gods: And 
they imagine that it lives the ſame kind of life as man lives 
here below : Thence it comes that to this day they kill ſlaves 
onthe Tomb of the dead, if they can meet with any that had 
| been in the ſervice of the deceaſed, to go and wait upon him 
inthe other world : For it is to be obſerved, that they do not 
think the Soul to be fo far immaterial as to be inviſible 3 but 
they afficm it to be ſubtile, and of thin ſubſtance as a purified 
| body ; and they have but the ſame word to ſignifie heart and 


> ſoul. 


As for the other ſouls, which are not inthe heart, they 
believe ſome go after death and live on the Sea-fide, and that 
they cauſe Veſlels to turn « They call them O»mekon; the 
| Others, as they conceive, goand live in the Woods and Foreſts, 
and they callthem Maboyas. ; 
Though moſt of this poor people bcheve the marteyy 
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of: the ſoul, as we have repreſented it, yet they ſpeak ſocon-:. 
faſedly, and with ſo much uncertainty of the ſtate of the ſoul 
ſeparated from the body, that we ſhould ſooner have. done. to: 
ſay they were abſohutcly:1gnorant thereof, than ſet down their 
extravagant Relations. Some affirm, that the moſt valiant of. 
their - Nation are carried after their death into certain Fortu-: 
#ate Iſlands, where they have all things at their wiſh, and that 
the Arouagues are there their ſlaves ; that they ſwim unwearied: 
1 great Rivers; that they live deliciouſly, and ſpend thetime; 
indancing, playing. and- feaſting, in a land which-produces in; 
abundance all ſorts of excellent fruits without any cultiva-. 
tion: On:the contrary they hold, that thoſe who were cowardly 
& afraid to goto the wars againſt their, Enemies, do after death 
ſerve the: Arovuagues, who mhabite barren and delart Countries 
3ond\the Mountains : But others. who are more brutiſh ne- 
ver trouble themſclves about their condition after death, nor 
ever think or ſpeak of it : And if any queſtion be put to them 
concerning it, they know not what anſwerito make, CODED 
Yet they have all had hetetofore a certain belief of the im- 
mortality of the Soul, but after a very groſs manner,as may be 
deduc'd: fromthe. Ceremonies of their Interrments, and-the 
prayers they make to the (dead; that / they would return to 
lite, - as we ſhall repreſent more!/at large inthe laſt Chapter of 
this Hiſtory; as alſo from this,that the moſt polite among them 
are at preſent of that perſwaſion,: that after death they; ſhall 
goto Heaven, to whichplace they'fay their Anceſtors aregone 
before them; but they never enquire afterithe way they are 
to taketo attain that happy abode. Accordingly, when their 
Rogez, who alſo act the.part. of Phyſitians, deſpair of curing 
- their diſeaſes,and that theDevils have foretold by their mouths 
thar there is no further hopes. of . life, they give:them this com- 
fort, that their Gods will conduCt them to Heaven, where they 
ſhall live at eaſe without any fear of {ickneſs. .,, | 
-. Thebelief of the Cglecutians as:to this Article is worſe than Þirard's 
that of ourCaribbiars, and their:tran{migration is an extrava« Travels part 
gant kind of immortality : For they believe- that their fouls !: < 27. 
at the departure out of their bodiesare lodg'd in thoſe of wild 
Oxen, or ſome -other - beaſt, The Braſ#/;ans are in this point 
more rational; for they conceive that the ſouls of the wicked 
go afterdeath to the Devil, who beats and torments them,; but 
thatithe ſouls of the juſt are entertain'd with.dancing and.gaad 
cheer in-delightful plains beyondithe Mountains : And;ic- 5 pe1,y,c if 
pleaſant to think that:moſt of the Savages of America placathe 


ſovereign telicity of the other life in dancing, _ Fey 
The RefurreCtion of the body is by the Caribbrxrrs accaunt- 
ed a pure foolery ; their Theology is too obſcure to receive ſo Garctlaf 
great an il}umination: We may therefore well wonder at a {wall , an , Bo 
glimple of this ſacred. truth in the poor Virginians, lnce-It Is Lac 1's cm. 
| P Þ a 
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2- point wherein the ancient Pagans ſaw as little as our Caribbz- 
«ny: Thete is alſo a ſmall ſpark of it among the 1ndians of Pe- 
r#, zs moſt Authors affirm. | 7 = | 
Bur though the Caribbians have {0 little knowledge and fear 
of God, as we have repreſented, yet are they extreamly afraid 
of his voice, that is Thunder ; rhat dreadful voice which makes 
ſuck a ſtir in the clouds, which is attended by ſuch flames of 
fire, which ſhakes the foundations of the Mountains, and makes 
the Neroes and CaHevlaes of this world to tremble : Our Saya- 
ges therefore aſſoon as they perceive the approaches of the 
Tempeſt, which commonly comes along with that voice, make 
ll the haſte they can totheir little houſes.and fit down on low © 
ſtools about the fite, covgring their faces and reſting their heads 
on their hands and knees;and im that poſture they fall a weeping, 
and fay in their Gibberiſh, Meboya monche fache contre Caraibe, 
that is, Maboya is very angry with them : and they ſay the ſame 
when there happens a Hurricane : They give not over that la- 
menting exerciſe, till the Hurricane 1s quite over; and they 
are extreamly aſtoniſh'd, rbat the Chriſtians ſhould expreſs ſo 
ſo little afflition and fear upon thoſe occaſions. Thus the 
Grand Tartars ate mightily afraid of Thunder, and when they 
hear it, they drive all (tratygers out of their houſes, and wrap 
themſelves up in Garments of coarſe cloth, which they put 
not off till the noiſe be over : And divers other barbarous Na- 
tions are no leſs frighted than theCari»bzavs upon the like occa= 
fions Nay it is reported that the Perwewans, the Camaneſes, the 
Chineſes, and the Moluckeſes imitate them in lamencations 
frighrs, when there happens an Eclipke. _ 
et is it true; that fince the 'Caribbzans have converſed fami- 
liatly with the Chriſtians, ſome of them are grown fo reſolute 
as not to be afraid of the Thunder : for fome have: been ſeen ty 
laugh when it thandred moſt, and others counterfeired the 
noiſe, pronouncing a word which is not eafily written, and 
whereof the ſoutzd comes formewhat neer theſe letters, Trirque- 
zexni : But it is very certain'withal!, char they do'their natu- 
ral inclination a great violence when they pretend that they 
are not afraid of the Thunder, and i wipure vanity which 
eggs them on to perſonate that confidence, to periwade thoſe 
who ſee them, that upon thofe emergenoies their generohity 1s 
AS great as that of the'Chriftians : For ſome of 'the. French In- 
habitants of Mar#inico who have furpriz'd them in their Quar- 
ters when it thundted and lightned, affirm 'that they-found the 
INE Ley them ſhivering 'with fear in their poor 
urs, | 
Now this trouble and theſe diſturbances which they difcover 
at the hearing of that caleſtial'voice,are'they not a viſible effect 
of the ſefitiment they have ofan infinite and ſovereign Power, 
inprinted by-Nature on the minds of allen, a 2.2 
| proot, 
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proof, that rhough theſe wretches endeavour all they can to 

{mother the ſtings of their Conſciences, yet can they not do 

it ſo fully but rhat they prick and torment them,though againſt 44} 
their wills ? And 1s not this enough to make good the ſaying ' 
of Cicero, at the begining of the. precedent Chaptefr?- For ht 
though all men do not in words acknowledge that Divinity, 

yet are they convinc'd in themſelves , by a ſecret but irrefiſta- 

ble hand, which writes this firſt of all Truths in their hearts 

with the point of a Diamond : So that to conclude, we ſhall 

ſay with that great man, whoſe words will putan excellent pe- 

riod tothis diſcourle, as they have begun it, T har it is innate, De Nat, De. 
and as it were graven in the minds of men, that there is a or. /ib, 21 
Divinity. 2; 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the H abitations and! Houſe-keeping of the Caribbians. 


Iſtorians relate, that heretofore ſome of the ancient Inha- Garcil. Com, 
Pbitants of Pers liv'd ſcattered up, and down the Moun- © gs = 
tains and Plains, like ſavage beaſts, having neither Villages nor ag _ 
Houſes 3 That others made their retreat into Caves, and de- © * 
fart and ſolitary places 3 and. others took up their quarters in 
ditches and hollow trees: But the Caribbians at the preſent 
are in a condition. much different from this ſavage and brutiſh 
kind of life: Trueir is we fhall find it no great tzsk to give a 
deſcription of their Habitations, for they areat no great trou- 
ble about the architeCfture of them; for they require only x 

tree and a hedge-bill to build themſelves a lodging. 
- Their Habitations are ſomewhat neer one to another, and 
difpos'd at certain diftances, after the manner of a Village; 
and for the moſt part they -plant themſelves upon ſome little 
aſcenr, that ſo they may have better air, and ſecure themſelves 
againſt thoſe peſtilent Flies which we have elſewhere called 
AMeſquitos and Maringoins,, which are extreamly troubleſome, 
and; whereof the ſtinging is dangerous in thoſe parts where 
there is but little wind ſtirring - The ſame reaſon it is that ob- 
liges:the Floridians, beyond the Bay of Carlos and Tortugues, 'to 
lodge themſelves for che moſt part at the entrance of the Sea, 
in Huts built on Piles or Pillars: The Inhabitants of the Ca- 
zibbyes are alſo defirous to be ſomewhat neer Springs, Brooks, 
and Rivers, becauſe of their waſhing of themſelves every morn- 
10g before they put the red paint on their bodies. 
Among us, and. ſeveral other Nations of this part of the 
world, the Architeds break their brains in ſtudying to make 
F p13 | ſuch 
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ſuch ſtrong and ſumptuous Edifices, as if they would have 
their duration to be equal with that of the world : The Chz- 
neſes, at the late coming of the Chriſtians among them, expreſ- 
ſed a certain aſtoniſhment thereat, and charged us with Vani- 
ty : For their parts they meaſure the continuance of their 
Houſes by that of their ſhort lives : But our Savages of the Ca- 
ribbies are willing to abate much of that term, and order their 
ſtryQures ſo as that they are obligd to build often in their 
lives : Theirlittle Huts are made in an'oval forma, of pieces of 
wood planted in the ground, over which they put a Roof of 
Plantane-leaves or Sugar-canes, or ſome herbs which they can 
ſo diſpoſe and intermix one among another, that under that 
covering which reaches to the ground, they are ſecured againſt 
rain and all injuries of the weather : And this Roof, as weak as 
it ſeems to be, makes a ſhift to laſt three or four years, without 
being much the worſe, unleſs there happens to bea Hurricane: 
Pliny affirms, that fome Northerly people made uſe of Reeds 
for the covering of their houſes; and they are uſed to this 
day in the Low-Countries, France,and other parts : The Cari- 
bians do alſo make uſe of ſmall Reeds faſten'd acroſs for the Pa- 
liſadoes, which are inſtcad of walls to their Habitations ; under 
every covering they have as many partitions made as they 
would have Rooms: A ſimple piece of Mat does among them 
the office of our doors, bolts, and locks: There's 'nothing 
above their heads but the roof it felf, and under their fret ons 
ly the bare earth ; but they are fo careful in keeping of it clean, 
that they ſweep it as often as they ſee the leaſt filth upon it: 
This they obſerve in their private houfesz for commonly their 
Carbet, or publick houſe, where they meet upon ſome rejoicing | 
account, is not kept over-ckean, infomuch that many times the 
place is full of Chegoes. 

Beſides the little room where they take their reſt, and enter- 
tain their friends, every confiderable family hath two other 
little rooms. : One ferves for a Kitchin, and the other for a 
kind of Store-houſe, where they put up thetr Bows, their Ar- 
rows, and their Boxutoxs, which are Clubs of a heavy and ſmooth 
wood, which they uſe in their wars inſtead! of ſwords, when 
they have ſpent all their Arrows: There they alſo put up 
their Baskets, their ſupernumerary beds, with all the toys and 
ornaments they make uſe of at publick meetings and upon 
days of Triumph : All that trumpery they call by the name 
of Caconnes. 

As to furviture, our Savages have only a kind of hanging 
beds, which they call Amais, which are as it were great Co- 
verlets made of Cotton, very neatly woven, and folded toge- 
therat both ends, that they may join the two corners of the 
bredth : Then they faſten the 4mazis by the two folded ends, 
to the principal pillars. of their Edifice : Thoſe who have no 

Cotton- 
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Cotton-beds, make uſe of another kind of Bed, which is ex#lled 
Cebane; and this is made of ſeveral ſmall ſticks laid acroſs, 6h 
which they put a good quantity of Banuna-leaves z this Cabane 
is hnog up and ſuſtain'd by the fout corners with great cords of 
Mahot+ They have alſo little Stools or Chairs made all of a 
piece, of a red or yellow Wood, ard as ſmooth as Marble: 
There are alſo ſome among them who have little Tables, whith 
have fout wooden Pillars, and thoſe cover'd. with the leaves of 
that kind of Palm which 18 called the Latarier. 
Their Veſlels, as well of the Kitchin as others, are all of 
Earth, as thoſe of the Maldiveſes ;; or of certain Fruits like our 
Gourds, but Which have a thicker and harder tind, cut aftet 
divers figures, and made ſmooth and painted as well as they are 
able ro do it :: of theſe they thake ſuch Veſſels as ſerve ihſtead 
of Platters, Porringers, Balins, Ttenchers, Drinking-cups, and 
Difhes: All theſe Veflets made of Fruits, they call Cozs ot 4 
Con#s4 and it is the fame name which the Braſilians give theirs 
made of the fame materials: Their earthen Veſſels they make 
uſe of as we do' of our Kettles afid Cauldronsz among others 
they have one kind which they call Caxary ; of theſe Candrys 
chere are fome'very large, othets little ; the little ones ſerve on- 
by for the making of fawces or haut-gouſts, which they eall 
Tawmatis 5 but the great ores are eryploy'd abott the making 
of that kind of Drink which they cf} O#2con : The Caribbians 
of Martinico dv often bring ſore of theſe little 6azarys to the 
Quarter of che French, who give them th exchange certain Ca- 
J cores, thats, forme toys orother, wherewith rhey are pleay'd: 
JT TFhoſelntle Veſlelsare the thore eſteem'd; becauſe theyare not 
3 fo catily broken 49 our earthen Pots : Theſe Veffels which' we 
7 tavedeſcribed, av wretched as they are, are preſery'd by them 
T1 with as mach cutiofity and care as can be miagined. 
The Caribb3ans have alſo, at a pretty diſtance from cheir 
4 houfes, a place for the'eafing of their natural neceſſities, to 
whick wher they have need they reſort, carrying along with 
chem a:ſharp Riok, wherewitWthey make a hole in the ground, 
wo which having! put their Ordure, they afterwards cover it Ne -: 
with. earth; fo that there'is nevemany thing of that kind ſeen / \ 
among them : We take the more particular notice of this Cu- 
from of theirs, becauſe'it is conſonant to what was dorie by tht 
Army'of Iſrael as long as they were in the Field : To the ſawtic Dear. c.13, 
may alls be referred the Cuſtom of the T#rkr, whoin that caſt Buibequius 
make' a pit with a piece' of- Iron to cover their Excrements, iz his Em- 
which keeps their Camp very clean when they are inthe F ied; baſſes, 1. 3. 
&n\ancient Author affirms, thatin the Faft-Indies a certain Cefias. 
Bird named Jaſta' does ſomwhar of this kind; buryibg its owti 
Ordure ſo as'rhat it may not be ſeen ;- bur this ſmells roo! much 
of the Fable to be credited. The Tartars, as ſoriieaffirni, will Carpin's 
1ot ſo much'as make water within the incloſuresof' their Habi- Travels into 
*at]ons. as accounting it a lin. But Fartary, 
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But to return to our Savages: There are to be ſeen within 
the incloſyres of their houſes a great number of Poultry and 
Turkeys, which they breed not ſo much for their own Tables, - 
as to make Preſents to their Friends the Chriſtians who come 
to viſit them, or to be exchang'd for Hedg-bills, Wedges, 
Hoes, and other Inſtruments of Iron which they ſtand 1n need 
of. 
| They have alſo about their habitations good ſtore of Orange- 

Trees, Citron-Trees, Guavas, Fig-Trees, Bananas, and other 
Fruit-Trees; many of thoſe little Trees which bear the Pymar, 
and the Shrubs and Simples whereof they have any acquain- 
tance, to be us'd when they have any need of them; and with 
theſe their little Gardens are bordered ; but within they are full 
of Manioc, Potatoes, and ſeveral forts of Pulſe, as Peaſe of di- 
vers kinds, Beans, Mais, ſmall Millet, and ſoine others: They 
have alſo Melons of all forts, excellent Citruls, and a kind-of 
Cabbage called the Caribbzan-Cabbage, which are of a very 
delicious taſte - But they beſtow their greateſt pains about the 
culture of the Aranas, which they prefer before all other 
Fruits. RT, 
But though they have no Villages,nor movable Houſes, ſuch 
as may be remov'd from one place to another, as is reported of 
the Bedevinsa poor people of Agypt,certain Moors inhabitants 
on the South-fide of Tris in Africa, and certain Nations of 
Great-Tartary ; yet do they.often change their Habitations, as 
the humour takes them ;, fgr as ſoon as they take the leaſt dif- 
gult to their Habirations, they immediately tranſplant them- 
{clves to ſome other place z and this is done of a ſudden, and 
without deſiring any permiſſion of the Cacick, as the ancient 
Pernvians were oblig'd to. do of thcir King upon ſuch occaſions, 
Among the occaſions of this chapge:of habitation among the 
Caribbians of the Iſlands, one is a. perſwaſion that they thall 
have their health better in ſome-otther--place z- the ſame cauſe 
occaſions many times a removal of houſe-keeping among the 
Braſilians : Somtimes it is caus'd by ſome naſtineſs done in their 
Habitations, for which they conceive a certain horrour 5 and 
ſomtimes the. death of one of; the houſe, which cauſing in them 
an apprehenſion of going the ſame way, obliges them to take 
up their Quarters in ſome other place, - as if death could not as 
ealily meet; with them there; but this fooliſh apprehenſion is 
much more prevalent with the Caribbians of the Continent, 
who upon ſuch occaſions will be fure to burn their habitations, 
and march to ſome other place: This pleaſant Superſtition is 
obſervable allo among the 1:dians of the Ifland of Coraſſao, 
though thoſe poor people have receiv'd Baptiſm 3 for Monl. du 
Montel relates, That being in the great Village of thoſe Indians 
- named the Aſcerſtor, and having obſerved in two or three pla- 
ces ſome houſes without any Inhabitants, though they were not 
deficient 
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deficient inought,'and others quite ruined, he .asked hoy ghoſe 
houſes came to beſo ; whereto the Cacick, or Captain, made 
anſwer, That ic was becauſe ſome perſons had dy'd 1nt ofe pla- 
ces... The ancient Perxvians put themſelves to the. trouble of 
ſuch rempval, if their habitations receiv'd any prejudice by 
Thunder 4 for then they conceiv'd ſuch an abomination there- 
at, that.they made yp the doors thereof with (tones agddirt, 
that no body might ever enter there any more. "IE 

It is reported, That heretofore the meg of the Proyince of 
Qeits jn' Peru thought it no ſhame to employ themlelves in all | 
things relating to houſe-keeping, while their Wives went abroad 
walking at their pleaſures : And the ancient ,Zgyptians did the | 
like, if we may credit Herodotus 5 And we axe to acknowledg, Lib. 2. 
that the. cmploymeat of drefling Megt.jn the Kitchen Was ac- 
connted honourable 1 ancient Greece ; for honeſt Homer in Lib. 4 
his Iliad repreſents Acbilles making a Haſh , and ſpitting the 
. Meat, aud all his Coyrtiers buGie in the Kitchen for the enter- 
tainment of the Embhafladors of Agamemmon: And as to Fiſh, 
it hath always bad this priviledge, that Perſons of Quality have 
thought it nodiſparagement to have a finger.in the ordering. of 
__ Ci Sls 
But among the Caribbiars the men think all theſe emplop- 
mepts below -3nd unbefittiogthem; they for the moſt part ſpend 
the:time abroad, but their Wives keep at home, and do all thax 
is wequifite about-the houſe ; True it is, the men fell down 
Timber for the building of their Houſes, avd when they are 
built it 6their buſineſs to keep them in Tepair,z but the women 
take-care for all chings-negeflary for the lybftence af the Fanu- 
ly.:: The,men go ahunting and a fiſbing, as we ſball deolare 
mare at Jargeie}ſwhete z but the women. ferch home the Veoi- 
fon 'fxqm the place where it was kill'd, and the Fiſh from the 
Watgr{lde : Itis therwomans work, in, fine, to get in Manioc, 
to prepare the Caſſava, and the Quzrov, Which is their ordinary 
Arwk; $0:dxeſs all the;Mear, to ſet the Gardens, and to keep 
the:hanie clean, andall the;bauſhald-(tuff ip good order 3 not 
not to-mention the pains they take.in painting their Hugþands 
with Roxcor, and ſpinoing 'Gottgn far. the ule of the Family: 
ſo that.they ,are.gontinnually employ'd, ang,thgir wark 1s never 
at an end, whiletheirHlushands divert.themſglves abroad 5,904 
ſp they areratherto. beaccounted Slavesthen Campaminnys!. 

In the I{Jands of S,J@ncent.gnd PRominzep.there are fame. Ce- 
ribbians who have many Negroes to their Slaves, as the Sparz- 
ards and ſome other Nations have; ſome of them they got 
from the Engliſh Plantatians, and ſome from Spaniſh Ships here- 
rofore caſt away on their Coaſts3 and they call them Tamons, 
that is, Slaves: They are ſo well ordered, that they ſerve them- 
in all things about which they are employ'd with as much obe- 
dience, readineſs, and reſpe&,as if they were the molt civiliz'd 
pcoplein the World. Now 
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Now that we are treating of the Houſes and Houſekeeping of 


the Caribbians, ſome might take occaſion to ask, Whether, as 


we have the uſe of Lamps, Candles, and Torches, they donot 
alſo-make uſe of ſome light, and ſome artifice inthe night-time, 
to ſupply the want of the days light ? True it'1s, they have 
learnt of the Chriſtians to make uſe of the Oil of Fiſhes, and to 
pur Cotton into Lamps,. to light them ir the night-time; but 
moſt of them have no other light in the night than a kind of 
wood very apt to take fire, which they have ready in the houſe 
for that purpoſe, whence wecall it Cendle-wood; .it is full of an 
tinuous Gum, which wakes it burn like a Candle, and being 
once lighted, it gives a ſweet ſcent : In like manner the Inhabi- 
cariti df Madagaſcar,inſtead of Candles and Torches,in the night 
time make ufe of certain Gums which eaſily take fire, and the 

put them into earthen Creuſets, where they make a delightful 
and ſwect ſmelling Fire: And if the Fire chance to go out 
among the Caribbians,* they have the ſecret of ſupplying that 
want by rubbing two pieces of Mahot one againſt the other, 
and by that collifion they take fire, and in a ſhort time burn 
into a'clear flame : Thus the Braſilians, inſteed of a Steel and 


\ Stone, the uſe whereof they have not, make uſe of two ſeveral 
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kinds of Wood, whereof one is almoſt as tender as if it were 
half rotten, and the other, on the contrary, very hard ; and 
by that friction and agitation the fire takes in; the former : The 
ſame thing is affirm'd of ſome ſorts of Canes, which may be ſeen 
In the Cabinets of the Curious. AVE 5 EF. 

Thoſe who haveſail'd to the mouth of the River of the 
Amazones relate, that they there faw ſome Indzans (trike fire 
with two ſticks, but after a manner different from that of our 
Caribbians; for itrthat part of the World they have alſo two 
pieces oft Wood, one ſoft, which they make flat and even like 
a Buſk, and the other very hard , like a-ſtick ſharpened at the 
end, which they thruſt into the ſoft, which they keep cloſe to 
the ground under their feet ; and they turnthe other with both 
hands fo ſwiftly, that at laſt the fire takes in that below, and 
ſets'it of a flame: And whereas it many times happens one 
perſon. may be weary of that exerciſe, another 1mmediatel 
takes the ſtick in hand, and turns it with the ſame ſwiftneſs, rill 
they have got fire. Some' may imagine, that theſe ways of 
lighting fire are modern ; but there are ſome marks thereof in 
Antiquity, as may be ſeen in Theophraſt#s. 
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-:1."Of the ordinary Repaits of the Caribbians. - 


-A Oſt of thoſe people who have the denomination of. $4- 
V I ages and: Barbarians are gluttonous and beaftly-in their 
.Repaſts : The Braſilians eat and drink exceſhively, naſtily, and De Lery, 
at all hours, nay they riſe many times in the night to that enj= c, 9. © 
ployment : The: Caradians are ſuch gluttons, that they eat till , , . 
they are-ready to burſt; nay they are ſo ravenous, that they HR j- & 
will not loſe ſo much as the skimmings of the Pot: They are ne- 
.ver ſeen either to waſh their. hands, or the meat they cat: They 
-have no other napkins than the hair of their own heads, or that 
of their dogs, or the firſt thing they meet with : The Grand- 
Tartars do the like : They never waſh their Diſhes or Kettles, Rubriques 
but with the pattage made inthem, and are ſo naſty that what © Carpin. 
.they do is. nat be related : The other Tartars come not much Busbequius 
ſhort of chem/ in naſtineſs and gluttony, uſing their hands in- Deg Hayes, 
ſtead cf ſpoons to take up their pottage, and eating the fleſh of & Bergeron 
| dead horſes, without any other FR i than ſetting of it an 
hour or two between their ſaddles and horſes-backs. In like yin.eBlanc 
manner (tomakeanend of. theſe flovenly inſtances) the Inha- & Garci.. ; 
-itants of Gzinny, thoſe of the Cape of Good Hope, and certain laſſo, 
.other Savages eat raw and ſtinking fleſh, together with the 
.hair and feathers, guts and garbage, like ſo many dogs : But 
ye are to'give our Caribbzans this commendation, that they 
are temperate andcleanly in their ordinary Repaſts, as well as 
thoſe of the Continent, though ſome among them deſerve not 
this elogy,:asthere is no rule ſo general but may have ſome ex- 
ception. Monſieur du Montel, a worthy and faithful witneſs, 
gives this teſtimony of ſobriety and cleanlineſs to thoſe whom 
-he had ſeen at St. Vincents. and elſewhere : But as we ſaid be- 
fore, they are not all ſuch; for thoſe who have ſeen them at 
 Dominicogive them not the ſame Character, 
_ ..; This people eat,many times together in a publick houſe, as 
we ſhall ſee more particularly hereafter, either upon the ac- 
count of divertiſement and.to be more than ordinarily merry, 
or to diſcourſe concerning their wars and common affairs, as 
the Lacedemoxians were heretofore wont to do; T he women, 
according to thecuſtome of ſome other barbarous Countries, 
. cat not till their husbands have done,and they have no ſet time 
for their Repaſts : Their ſtomacks are their Clocks and Re- 
-membrancers; They fo patiently endure hunger, that after 
they are returned from fiſhing they will have the patience to 
+ bxoil their fiſh over a ſoft fire on a wooden frame made like a 
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| Gridiron, about two foot high, under which they kindle fo 
ſmall a fire, that ſometimes it requires a whole day to make 
ready their fiſh as they would ave it: Some of the French 
affirm, that have eaten ſome of their dreffing , they have lik'd 
it very well: Itis obſervable generally in all their meat, that 


_ - they dreſs all with a very gentle fire. 


They commonly eat eng Os low ſtools,and every one hath 
his little table by himſelf, which they call A4atoutav, as Tacitys 
affirms, that it was practiſed among the ancient Germans, and as 
it is reportcd at this day to be done in Japan : Sometimes ally 
they eat their meat on the ground, kneeling round one by 
another : For Table-cloths, they have no linnen, aswe haye, 
nor skins, . as the Canadians 5 nor Mats as the Maldiveſes, nox 
Carpets as the Turks and ſome other Nations, bue fair and lar 
Banana-leaves newly gathered, which are very: fit for Table- 
cloths,being ſo large as we have repreſented elſewhere:the ſame 
{erve Alſo for Napkins, and they wipe their hands therewith - 
They are alwaties very careful to wafh their handsbefore meals: 
And when'they are about the dreſiingot any'meat, they never 
couch any thing thar is to be eaten, ere they make their hands 
clean - In fine, 1n all their ordinary Repaſts, their-ſobriety and 
cleanlineſs is fo obſervable as can hardly be imagined among 
Savages. | 
We have ſaid elſewhere that their ordinary bread is a thin 
Cake which they call Caſſava, made of the 2{anioc-root ; Other 
Writers have ſet down the manner how it is made; yet that our 
Hiſtory may not be thought imperfeQ, we ſhall here give a de- 
ſcription' of the compoſition thereof : The root, 'though it be 
ſometimes about the bigneſs of a mans thigh, is eaſily got out 
of the ground : Aſjoon as it is taken out it is ſcraped with a 
knife to take off a little hard skin which covers it, and then it 
is ſcraped or filed with with a Raſp or flat File.of Tron or Cop- 
per, of a good bigneſs; and they preſs the meal which comes 
from it ina linnen bag, or ina long kind of pokes, which they 
call in the I{lands, Snakes, neatly woven of Rufſhes or Latanier 
leaves by the Caribbians, that the juice may be ſqueezed out 
of it : The Savages before they knew the uſe of thoſe Raſps, 
made uſe inſtead thereof, of certain hard and ſharp ſtones 
which are to be found on the ſea-ſhore - They are ſomewhat 
like our Pumice-ſtones : When the moiſture of the Maroc is 
got Out, the meal is ſifted through a coarſe cloth, and without 
mixing it with any liquor, it is put upon an Iron Plate,or Plank, 
and ſometimes on a broad ſtone, under which there 1s fire 5 
when it is baked on one ſide, they turn it on the other 3 and 
when it is fully baked, it is expoſed to the Sun to make it har- 
der, that it may keep the better : It is commonly made no 
thicker than a mans Little finger, and ſometimes thinner, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the Inhabitants : It will keep many 
| months, 
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ate, ſome. who, would zather cat. of it: than ,of our ordinary. 
bregd : Andtheigreateſt.miracle is, :that of a rovt {o .dange- 
rongab it ſelf,people ſhoyld..by artifice get ſa.c cellent nou- 

riſh@ent : Thus. the Moors: drying a kind of at us Bethe 
eocks -which-- grow in their Country, in the. Sun, and after-. 
wards boiling. em over a fire, make a certain drjpk thereof; 
which is pleaſant and may be drunk. without any danger... ___. 
" Burthe Caſeve which the Caribbiasr make is very delicate; 
for, they baye ſo much patience to. go through with, any thing. 
they;undertake,; that they do better than the French, whoare 
ſo haſty, tbatchey would make an end of any thing aſſoon as 
they:have begun it: But the, Caribbrans goleaſurely to work, 

and- never conſider the time {pent, ſo the buſineſs be done to. 
their minds. | 05 05.4 2148 lit 42t-13 £33 0) 1 BN 100 = 
i, And whereas ſome Exrgpeaps who have uſed Caſſava, com- 
plain that It is no good nouriſhment, that it injures the ſto- 
mack; corrupts the blood, .changes.the golgur, weakens the. 
nerves, and dries the body's it is tobg confidered, that as - 

| bac n 


ſtorm is a ſecond nature, lo that many.things,: thong 
theraſelves,. do not prejudice health when one is accuſtomed: 
theretoz fo on the contrary, thoſe which are good: and ' inno-. 
geht, nay the beſt of their, owp nature, if a man be not accu- 
ſtotaed thereto, are many times prejudicial and hurtful : To 
confirm this truth, it is to he. attributed to want 'of .cuſtom, 
what is related by ſome Hiſtorians of certain Braf#lians, who 
being (but up with the Dwtch.in St. Margarets Fort, could not 
broqnk the bread and other proviſions diſtributed to them as 
Soldiers, and on whichit was neceſſary they ſhould: ſubſiſt, and 
complained that they made them ſick, and were the occafions 
of their death : To this purpoſe there is a remarkable paſſage 
in the Travels of Monſieur des Hayes into the Levant ; to wit 
that the ſaid perſon entertaining ſome Tartars at his Table,who 
knew not what bread was, cauſed them to eat ſome; for within 
two hours after, they thought they ſhould-have dyed when the 
bread they had eaten began to ſivell ,- and to cauſe them great 
ains. 
- There is another kind of bread among the Caribbiars made 
of the Spaniſh wheat which they call 24ais : The Englihh Inha- 
bitants of the Barmoxthos uſe no other :. There are ſome.alſo 
who inſtead of bread eat the root called Potatoe, whereof we 
have given a deſcription elſewhere. w 
As concerning «4 other proviſions uſed by the Caribbians, 
their moſt ordinary diſhes, and which are uſed alſs by the Ca- 
ribbians of the Continent, are Lizards, Fiſh of all forts, Tortor- 
ſes only excepted; and Pulſe, as Peaſe, Beans, &c.. but their 
ordinary av (contrary to the Inhabitants of Madagaſcar, who 
have a horrour for that kind of ſuſtenance) is Crabs, got very 
Q q 2 clean 
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clean out of their ſhells/and fryed With their own fat, juiceof 
Citron, ahd Pyman, which they are great lovers off” ind whitte 
they put abundantly inoA1l their awetS: Attd-yemwhen'they! 
eittertainthe'French, or other Enrop#hs, ee are not ſopty” 
digal theteof. and theri'they accontodite themfelyes to" their: 
palates, out 'of a 'compliance and' diſcretionig: whith argues 
them to be ſomewhat better than Savages. The call the ms 
ner part ofthe Crab ' Taumaly ; and of that it is *they' make 
help brdindty Ragouſt with water, the-fine flower' of Manic 
and good fibre of Pywar. In thelaſt courſe they bring in fruits - 
as we do; and ib {Rept er themſelves with Fips 
Bananas, of Ananas : If they eat fleſh or any thing that is falt« 
ed, it is obly out of coripliance with ſtrangers,” 4void beltijs 
troubleſome to thoſe who entertain'them, and ſo they adcottis 
modate themſelves to their humours who come to viſit them'$ 
for then” they order moſt of 'theit meat to pleaſe them : 'And 
to this muſt-be referred what we have ſaid concerning their 
not _— of falt , Swines-fleſh; Tottoiles, and 'Lamantin.*:. 
s,there are among this people certainimen extream 


True it 
Nothful and melancholy, who lead'a wretched kind of life's 
For they live only upon Bargans, Shellfiſh, Crabbes, Soldiers and 
ſuch likeThſefts : They never eat any' Pottage, nor Fleſh, whs 
lefs it be that of certatnbirdswhich they broil on the coals with 
their Feathers about ther, and'their Guts within them; andall 
the Sawce they uſe confiſts of the water of 44#ibe (whichihes 
ing boiled loſes its venemous quality) fine flower'of the ſathe 
Manioc, and good ſtore of Pyman, VV HG PPE 

Sometimes they have a deteſtable kind of ſeaſoning for theie 
meats, and that is the fat of the Aronagnes their! irreconcileable 
Enemies: But this hath no place in their ordinary Repaſts, as be- 
ing uſed only on ſolemn days of debauches ahd*rejoicing.  * - 

Astotheir drink, as they do inlcveral parts of America, the 
ſame grains of Mais which ſerve ro make bread ,'are uſed” fot 
the compoſition of a Drink which is accounted as'\good as 
Wine; and as among us the Wheat which makes Bread will 
alſo make Beer ; ſo in theſe Iſlands, of the Roots of ' Potatoes and 
Manioc, which ſerve to make Bread, there are made two fev& 
ral ſorts of Drinks, which are ordinary in the Country : The 

x former and'moſt common, which is made of Potatots boiled 
with water, is called Maby : It is excellent good to refreſh and 
JIEnen thirſt, and it hath alſo an appetitive vertue, which can- 
es an evacuation of the ſandineſs, and all the viſcoſities of the 
lower parts: Whence' it comes, that thoſe who make uſe of 
that Drink, never complain of the Stone or Gravel: The other 
Drink 1s calted Oxzcon (from a name coming neer the ©aoyire 

_ of the Braſp/iuns) and is made of the Caſſava it ' ſelf, boiled 
1n like manner with water : It is' ſtrained threwgh'a-coarſe 
cloth, which the Savages call Hibichet : This Drink FREIE 

cellent 
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lc: Ab pndgdiff Ro! much fr9m Beer; either 
25-10: 8alalar-gh3 ſtoeng ab: The Judiens make. it very: pleafant, 
bed wh iy GrenguD Mebolly Shag unch ; drnnk. it intoxJgmnes, 
; Dhoy: wake it;) of Caſſave,yygll, and thrgughly 

—_ hen chewldby the 89En,? nd put, jneo! 
a al alecton; 4frer Iehanh, berp nfin'd yan boil- 
thelpabe}of two, days: by. FS ,Fert ue, rh 
<= wine dogs, the infu ion j4-{train'd thr 
the coarſe or hatz28lfithz; ang; th6 juice which bp gotten. fs 
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tbmn{indeed bt acknowledged. that this .cuſtom. which the 

Sewagraabſerveinbohawing the:Goſſeve before it be put intathe 


| team theiſtomachs of ſome 5 but it is moſt 


Jn rt theiDrink made after that manger 4s 3- 
aarabilÞ bettexchan that which is made otherwile. .,1; 
-1 The fwicon. isd Uaniade after another ,manncr, RN the 
RocespfRatnodsy fhich, is.this-3 after, the Caſſave.lstaken 
offi thÞRlaph,1eidavt formewhere about the houſe. and Toy: 
edi Hh: theeaveipt. Mavice,,; and .lome, beavy. Canes }ajd 

thereon; ito fetiaano abcaty,and this is dane: for the ſpace of 


thitgor foar day [Phat doneyit is brokeminto, ſeveral. piepes 
whichoreipread 


;Banang-leaves; and then they are. ; e' 
{ptink1ed: /# new 2nd ſo-lefr +, Whenthe Caſſave; bath re- 
epbingdelaforghs! {ace of one night, it becomes all __ *, zag 
$Heriat 1:£00d; 10. pale Ovices,: and will inoke. its water boll 
wither the Bdornaf Petateas:. 

-,-Beſrdesthifc twofpres of. Drinks whicha are the moſt ordida 
ry-indheCaribbiect, thene'are;;alſo made:in givers placgs ſeve- 
- feots of delicions, Wines 1; Tibe Negroes, who - are {layes in 
cheſQI[lands, ouhe: inciſions in | the prickly Palms, out. of which 
#heteidiſtils a ceraindiquor like: White-wine, which: they, ga- 


 cherimſentrallitile, ra ſten'd tothe overtures of thoſe 


xrees; /Whereof cach-will yield two pints.every day, ayd. ſome- 
rn midre;iThe moſt ancientAuthors aſlure 1% re among.the 
-Inflievs,the Wine of Palos was very,machin uſe, as ie 4 
uk at thisday: It.is alſo uſedin ſome paxts of Africk., as at 0* 
-Somretapa. 
;..::Marbover thers is/ir the Caribbies another: kind of Drink 
made of Baziands, which is alſgiin other parts, and by ſome-cal- 
led Conſcou: But in regard this ſort of Wine, though. very 
pleaſant: and frrangy y cauſes great ventoſiries, it is not muc 
nled'i; 6 
+ To SI there Is Bs io-theſe Ilands an excellent kind 
of Wine of thoſe: precious Reeds out of. anhich, the: Sugar 1s 
ZOtren.? Andtlvus 1s. the: moſt:elteemed Dripk of any; mage 1 Jl 


the Caribbies : It is called by ſome Cane-wine, and there, 1s a 


par- 
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particular ſecretin the making of it + There is more:made at 
S. Chriftophers then'any whereelſe Dy AO cs 
of Canes ny there : The juice of this Cayes is gor/ our by 
a Mill made purpoſely for that-uſe; afterwards it is purified'by 
fire in/gteat Caldrons { It may be kept a Jorg Hine us no perfe- 
ion, and: it hath aſweetnels; 'and withal'a ceftaln picquancy, 
which might maker paſs for Sack. Of the lame Canin nes there 
is ao made a certain Aquavite called v1 7 Os which 
keEps befter therithe Wine of thoſe ſame Reeds, >! 10 
- Theres not any thing in the ſubſtance of theſe ordinary Re- 
paſts of bur Caribbians, which ſeem to favour of che:Savage, 
unleſs it' be haply'the Lizards 5 But why may: not they-be as 
good Meat as 'the Frogs and Snails eaten in ſome. parts :of 
France? And who knows not that in Spairithey eat abundance 
of young Aſſes? Nay, compare the ſuſtenance of our Car#bbi- 
ans with that of the Canadians, who, belides'the skimmings of 
the Pot, which we aid they eat, do commonly drink filthy 
and nafty greaſe, and'prefer the fleſh of Bears before any other; 
with that of the Inhabitants of the Iſland! of Good-fortwne, 
ont of the Cararies, who ext abundance ofiSuets;' with that 
of tht Tartars, the Perſians, the Chineſes, the'Hnancas, a Nation 
of Peru, of 'the Negtves of' Angola, who commonly live on the 
fleſh of- Horſes':''Cimmels , Mules , Wolves, Foxes, Aſles, 
Dogs, and drink the Blood of thoſe' Creatures; with/that of 
the Eaſt-1ndians, who think the Fleſh of Batsand Mice'as de- 
licious'as that of Partridges z with that of the Braſi/ians, who 
feed 6ti Toads, Rats, and Wormsz' or, laſtly, with that of the 
Tapwyes, and ſome other Barbarians, 'whoeat hair minc'd ve 
{mal}, and mix'd with wild honey, and ſeafon all their Meat 
with the aſhes of the burnt Bodies of their deceas'd Relations, 
and mix them with the meal they bake, which cauſes horrour 
only to repreſent, 'much more to do : Let there be, Ifay, a 
compariſon made between all theſe infamous Ragouts,and thoſe 
of the Caribbiaz Nation, and it will be found, that in their or- 
dinaty' Commons there is nothing barbarous: Yet are we not 
to diffemble what forne of the French relate, to wit, That they 
have'ſcen the Caribbians eating the Lice and Chegoes they had 
taken; as it is reported of the "Mexicans and Cumaneſes :; but 
they do not make their Ordinary out of them, and it1s parti- 
clit only to ſome among them; beſides that they do it not 
out of any delicacy they find'in thoſe Vermine, but only to 
be revenged of them. ; 

Moreover, the horrour which the Caribbians conceiv'd here- 
tofore at the eating of Swines-fleſh, Tortoiſes, and Lamantio, 
for the [pleaſant reaſons before alledged, was ſo great, that it 
any of the Exropeans had got them to eat any of them by ſur- 
prize, and they came afterwards to: know it, they would be 
reveng'd of themone time or'other ; witneſs what happened to 
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a perſon of ſome note among the French : This perſon receiving 
a Viſit from the Cacick or Captain of the Savages of the I{land 
where he liv'd, entertain'd him in jeft with Lamartin, diſguis'd 
in the faſhion of a Haſh; the Cacick miſtruſting what indeed 
afterwards happened to him , intreated the Gentleman not to 
deceive him; and upon the affurance given him thereof, he 
made no difficulty to cat: after Dinner the Gentleman diſco- 
ver'd the abuſe to the Cacick, and his Company, that he might 
have the pleaſure of 'their Diſcourſes thereupag,, and {ce what 
. faces'they would make afteri\uch,a Treatment ;- but they had 
at that time ſo much. powerover tthemlelves asto.ſmother their 
indignation,and the Cacick only {aid to him ſmiling, Web. Friend 
we ſball not dye of iit : Some time-after the Gentleman, went to 


return him bis Viſit 3 he receiv'd him with great civility, and ' 


made him-extraordinary cheers; but he had given his pepple 
order to pur into /all the Sauces ſome fat .of the Aroragues, 
whereof the principal Tedians are always well-provided : Afﬀter 
this infamons Repaſte was ended, the Caczck, glad in his heart, 
ask'd the Gentleman and his Company how -they lik'd his 
Treatments whereupon they commending it very much,and 
giving him thanks for it, he acquainted them with the trick: he 
had: put upon them 3 moſt'of them were ſo troubled at the 
thought of it, and had ſuch an zaclination: to caſt up all they 
had eaten, that they. grew very.fick z but the Indzaz laughing 
at the ſpectacle, told them that he was then reveng'd. 
Thofte:who have lately been among the Caribbians of Dgmi- 
ico and Martinico affirm, That now moſt of them make no 
difficulty'to eat Lamantir, Tortoiſes, and Swines-fleſh, nay, all 
other Meats in uſe among the Exropears ; and that they laugh 
at the fimplicity which oblig'd them to abſtain'from them, 4 
fear of participating -of the nature and qualities of thoſe Ant- 
mals. | « 
They have alſo remitted much of that ſeverity which they 
uſed towards their Wives; for now they are ſeldom ſeen to 
fetch home the Fiſh their Husbands had taken : And whenthzey 
have beena fiſhing, the Husband and Wife eat together ; The 
Women go alſo oftener to the Carbet, to participate of the 
Feaſt andthe publick rejoycing there made, then they did be- 


fore their Husbands became ſo familiarly acquainted with 


Strangers. = 
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Of the Employments and Divertiſements 0r"1be © 


Caribbians. gs *4 
Plut, in his / Lexcander the Great accouuted Labourto be a thing truly 
Life. "\ Royal; and there are to be ſeen at this day in the Se- 


Des Hayes raglio at Adrianople; the Tools which 4murath made uſe of to 
Travels to mmake the Arrows he ſent to ſome of his principal Officers : The 
the _—_ Pernvians are much to be commended as to this particular; for 
Spa Le, the Kings of Perx had made Laws, and appointed particular - 
© 71. & 1.6, Judges for the regulationof Idle perſons and: Vagabonds, inſo- 
—_— .mich'that it was ordered, That Children of five years of age 
ſhould be employ'd in ſome Work ſuitable to their age; nay, 
they'fpared not” the blind, the lame, and the dumb, butem- 
ploy'd them in divers things, wherein they might do ſomthing 
Herod, 1.5. 'With'their hands : But there are ſome people ſo lazy, that they 
Pe think Idleneſs'a thing very -commendable; 'and the Hiftorians 
Hit of Ame- WÞ0 have written of the Weſt-Indies tell us of certain ſtupid 
——_ and brutiſh 1ndians of New-Spain and Braſil, who paſs away the 
whole day ſnoring in their Cots, while their Wives go-abroad 
to get jn certain Roots for their ſuſtenance. 
-\But our Car#bbians are not like theſe laft 3 for they are found 
taking' pains and their pleaſure 1n ſeveral ſorts of exerciſes: 
"The chiefeſt, and thoſe which are moſt ordinary among them 
are Hunting and Fiſhing, wherein they beſtow the greateſt part 
of their time, but eſpecially in Fiſhing - They are ſeldom ſeen 
tog0 out of their Houſes without their Bows and Arrows; and 
they are wonderfully expert in the uſe of them, being accuſto- 
ml to thatexercile from their Infancy, as the Twrks alſoare; 
whence it comes, that in-time-they come to be ſo excellent at 
the/Bow. that \within a hundred paces they wyl hardly ever fail 
ſtriking a half-Crown piece 3 nay, as they are making their Re- 
treatithey can do execution on their Enemies, as the Parthians 
'vere'fomtimes wont to do - How much therefore are we the 
7ug.20,16, More to wonder at thoſe left-handed Benjamites, who could 
; ſling ſtones at an, hairs-breadth, and not miſs £ . 
When the Caribbians go abroad a hunting or a filhing, they 
 donottake their Wives along with them, as ſome Braſtlzans do, 
who caule theirs to walk before them, ſo great is their jealouſie; 
but when they have taken any thing, they leave 1t upon the 
place; 'and the Women were heretofore oblig'd togoand bring 
it home, as we have already hinted - It is reported that the Ca- 
nadians dothe lame. 
Among the Caribbians of the Iflands there is no diſtinction of 
| quality 
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quality as to Hunting ; but the exerciſe of it 1s as free to the 
weaneſt as tg the greateſt among them - Ihe caſe,is the ſame 
among all the oth: r Indzans of the Weſt-Indies. ..  . — 
i Asin their private Repaſts they never uſe no kind of Fleſh, 
it ahey have not Strangers to entertain; ſo ordinarily their hunt- 
ing,s:only for Lizards; and if they eagage themſelves in.any 
other kind of. hunting, it is upgn ſome!extraordinary occaſions, 
when they would treat ſome of their, Friends among the Exro- 
peeps,. or when they intendito viſit them, and would get ſor- 
thing of them inexchange for what.they had taken.,, . + 
- They are extreamly expert in fiſhing with the Hook, and in 
taking of Fiſh with the Dart; and'a,man, capnot ſufficiently 
admire their-patience inthay Exerciſe; for they would be con- 
tent to continue: half a day'inthe ame: place, without betray- 
ing any wearineſs: And whemafter they haye waited a,long 
time for the Kiſh, they come at length to perceive ſame great 
one-to their mind, , and within their reach, they caſt the Dart 
at It, as the Brafelians do; which having faſtned, they imme- 
diately leap into the water after the Dart, to ſeize their prey : 
But beſides the-Hook and Dart wherewith they take Fiſh, they 
arg; alſo. very, excellent in diving neer the Rocks, and forcing 
them out of. the holes where they ſhelter themſclves3 as being 
In:that particular equally expert with the Floridians, who, not DeLery, c. 
expecting that the Fiſh ſhould come and ſhew themſelves , 12. 
g0\ and ;find, them out in the bottom of the water, and there Acoſta, [.3. 
kill them with their Clubs 3 ſo that they are ſeen coming up —h 
again with the. Fiſh in one hand, andthe Club in the other, "Lis ,,,, ,..>. ; 
a common thing among the Savages to be excellent Swimmers 
and Divers and it is particularly aftirm'd of the Braſe/ians,the 
Maldive(es, tome Peruvians, and the Inhabitants of the I{lands 
of Kovbers, that they may paſs for a kind of amphibious Crea- 
tures. 
; But if the other inventions for-fiſhing ſhould fail our Carzb- 
bians, they have their recourſe toa certain wood, which they 
bruiſe after they have cur it into little pieces; which done,they 
caſt it into Ponds, or thoſe places where the Sea is quiet and 
calm z and this 1s as it were a Sovereign Mummy, wherewith 
they take as inuch Fiſh as they pleaſe 3 but they are ſo prudent 
as not to make uſe of this laſt expedient but only in caſe of ne- 
ceſiity, for fear of making too great a waſte arhong the Fiſh. 
Aiter Hunting and Fiſhing, they apply themſelves to ſeveral 
kinds of Works, as to make Beds of Cotton, very ncatly wo- 
ven, which they call Amacs: The Women ſpin the Cotton 
on the knee, and commonly they make ulc of neither Diliatt 
nor Spindle; but ſome of them in the Iſland of Aertinico have 
Icarn'd the uſe thereof of the French ; They have allo the per- 
tect Art of twiſting it 3 but in ſome I{Jands the Men weave the 
Beds : Beſides this, they make Baskets of Bull-ruſhes, and ran, 
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of divers colours; wooden chairs all of one piece; little Ta- 
bles, which they call Matowtov, weav'd of the leaves of the 
Latanier-tree 3 the ſtraining-cloths called Hibichets ; the Cato- 
lis, which are a kind of great baſkets to carry things on the 
back z ſeveral ſorts of Veſſels fit for cating and drinking, 
which are poliſh'd, painted, and adorn'd with abundance of 
pretty figures delightful to the eye: They make alſo ſome 
other little ornaments, as Girdles, Hats, and Crowns of fea- 
thers, wherewith they ſet out themſelves on ſolemn gays ; 
And the women make for themſelves a kind of Buſkins,' or 
half-ſtockings of Cotton. But above all they take abundance 
of pains in ordering and poliſhing their Arms, that is, their 
Bows, their Arrows, and their Boxtows or Clubs, which are -of 
a hard and ſmooth wood, and neatly wrought about the han- 
dles 'with wood and bones of divers colours. 

They take no leſs pains about their Piregas, or Veſſels 
wherein oy O to Sea, and whatever belongs to Peace or 
War. Theſe Veſlels are made of one great Tree, which they 
make hollow, ſmooth, and poliſh with an unimaginable dexte- 
rity : The greater ſort of Pzragss are many times rais'd higher 
alt about, eſpecially towards the poop, with ſome planks : 
Sometimes they paint in them their Maboya ; ſometimes the 
repreſent Savages, or ſome other fantaſtick figures. Thele 
Shallops are fo large as many times to carry fifty men with all 
their Arms. Before they had any acquaintance with the Chri- 


ſtians, who furniſh'd them with all ſorts of Wedges, and other 


Carpenters and Joyners tools, they were put to a great deal 
of trouble to make their Veilels ; fr they were oblig'd, as the 
Virginians, and ſome other Savages were, to ſet fire at the foot 
of the Trees, and to compaſs them about a little above the 
foot with wet moſs, to keep the fire from aſcending 3 and fo 
they undermin'd the Tree by little and little: Afterwards to 
pierce the wood they us'd certain hard ſtones ſharpened at one 
end, wherewith they cut and made their P:ragas hollow, but 
with ſo great trouble and expence of time, that they acknow- 
ledge how much they are oblig'd to the Europeans, who have 
taught them eaſier ways to do it, by the iron-inſtraments 
wherewith they have ſupply'd them. Thence it came that the 
Peruvians thought it fo great a happineſs to have the tools 
which were brought them by the Exropears, that the uſe of 
Scitlers being introduc'd into Pers by the means of the Spani- 
ards, an Indian of Quality admiring the invention, ſaid to one 
of them, That though the Spaniards did not furniſh them 
with any thing but Raſors, Sciſlers, Combs and Looking-glaſ- 
ſes, it ſufficiently oblig'd them liberally to beſtow on them all 
the gold and filver they had. 
The Caribbians employ themſelves alſo in making earthen 
Pots of all ſorts, which they bake in furnaces, as our Fw 
0: 
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do: And of the ſame material they alſo make thoſe Plates or 
Planks on which they bake the Caſſava. | 

The dexterity they expreſs in theſe little Exerciſes, is a ſuf- 
ficient diſcovery that they would eaſily learn other Trades, if 
they were taught them. They delight very much in handling 
the tools of Carpenters and Joyners3 and though they have 
not been taught how they are to be us'd, yet are they able to 
do many things fince the Exropeans have ſupply'd them there- 
with z So that it is to be preſum'd, that if they had good Ma-' 
ſters, they would do well at thoſe Trades. 

- They are great Lovers. of divertifements and recreation ; 
and thence it comes they ſeek after whatever may keep them 
in a good humour, and divert melancholy : To that purpoſe 
they -take a pleaſure in keeping and teaching a great number 
of Parrots ard Paraquitos _ | 

To divert themſelves they alſo make ſeveral Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, it they may be ſo catled, on which they make a kind 
of harmony: Among others they have certain Tabours or 
Drums made of hollow Trees, over which they put a ſkin on- 
ly at one end : To this may be added a kind of Organ which 
they make of Gourds, upon which they place a cord made of 
the ſtring of a reed which they call Pzte 3 and this cord being 
touch'd makes a found which they think delightful. The con- 
certs of divers other Savages are no better then theirs, and no 
leſs immuſical to their ears who underſtand Muſick. In the 
morning, as ſoon as they are 'up, they commonly play on the 
Flute or Pipe ; of which Inſtrument they have ſeveral ſorts, as 
well poliſh'd and as handſom as ours, and ſome of thoſe made 
of the bones of their Enemies: And many among them can 
play with as munch grace as can well be imagin'd for Savages. 
While they are playing on the Flute, the Wives are bufie 1n 
making ready their breakfaſt. 

Sometimes alſo they paſs away the time 1h finging certain 
Airs, the burthens whereof are pleaſant enough; and in that 
Exercile they ſometimes ſpend half a day together, fitting on 
their low ſtools, and looking on their fiſh while it is broiling. 
They alſo put peaſe or ſmall pebble-ſtones, as the Virginians 
do, into gourds, through the mid(t whereof they put a ſtick 
which ſerves for a handle, and then ſhaking them they make a 
noiſe : This 1s the invention the women have to quiet their 
children. Moſt of the Caribbian Songs conſiſt of bitter raille- 
ries againſt their Enemies; ſome they have alſo on Birds, and 
Fiſhes, and Women, commonly intermixt with ſome bawdery 3 
and many of them have neither rhime nor reaſon. 

Many times alſo the Caribbians of the Iflands joyn Dancing 
to their Muſick, but that Dancing 1s ftegulated according to 
their Mufick. There are ſome Barbarians exceſſively addicted 
to that Exerciſe, as for inſtance the Braſe/iars, who, as de Lery 
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affirms, ſpend day and night in dancing : And we have ſaid elſe- 
where, that there are many Savages who make their imagina- 
ry felicity of the other life to conſiſt in dancing. 

But the Caribbians uſe Dancing particularly at their ſolemn 
Entertainments in their Carbet, or publick houſe. Theſe En- 
tertainments are ordered after this manner : Some days before 
the meeting the Captain gives notice to every houſe, that all 
may appear at the Carbet at the day appointed : In the mean 
time the Women make a kind of ſtrong drink of bak'd Caſſe- 
v4, and better prepar'd then that which they RY drink; 
and as they adde to the doſe of the Ingredients, fo. is the 


\ drink the ſtronger, and more apt to intoxicate : The men go 


a fiſhing, or catching of Lizardsz fox as to other meat they 
ſeldom prepare any for their own Tables, unleſs they have 
Strangers toentertain : On the day appointed both men and 
women paint their bodies with divers colours and figures, and 
adorn themſelves with their Crowns of Feathers, their richeſt 
Chains, Pendants, Bracelets, and other Ornaments: Thoſe 
among them who would appear molt gallant rub their bodies 
with a certain Gum, and blow the Down of diverſe Birds upon 
it. In fine, they all put on their beſt faces, and endeavour to 
wake the greateſt ſhew they can at this ſolemnity, priding it in 
their Plumes, and all their other gallantry : The women bring 
thither the Drink and Meſles they have prepared, and are ex- 
treamly careful that nothing be wanting, which may contri- 
bute to the ſolemn entertainment - Our Caribbiars ſpend all 
that day and the beſt part of the night 1n eating and drinking, 
dancing, diſcourſing and laughing : And in this Debauch they 
drink much more than ordinary, that 1s, they make a ſhift to 
get drunk; and the women will not be much behind them, 
eſpecially when they can get any Wine, or Aqua-vite to pro- 
mote the work : So that what we have faid of their ordinary 
ſobriety holds not at theſe Meetings; no more than it does at 
their going to their Wars, and at their return thence : and yet 
take them at the worſt, their exceſſes come much ſhort of thoſe 
of the Braſilians, who in their Debauches drink three or four 
days without ceaſing, and in their drunkenneſs engage them- 
ſelves in all kind of Vices. 

Their drunkennneſs and their debanches are frequent, as 
hapning upon theſe ſeveral occaſions: 1. When there is any Coun- 
cel held concerning their Wars - 2. When they return from 
their Expeditions, whether they have prov'd ſucceſsful or not: 
3. Upon the birth of their firſt Male Children: 4. When they 
cut their Childrens hair : «. When they areat ageto go to the 
Wars : 6. When they cut down trees, in order tothe making 
of a Garden and building of a Houſe : 7. When they launch a 
new Veilel : And laſtly when they are recovered of fome dil- 
eaſe: They call theſe aſſemblies 0#zcon, and fince they have 
converſed with the French, Vin, that 1s, Wine. Bur 
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"But on the contrary they have alſo their Faſts, wherein the 
betray the ridiculouſneſs of their humour : For, 1. they faſt 
when they enter into adoleſcency : 2. When they are made 
Captains: 3, At the death of their Fathers or Mothers : 4. Ar 
the death of the Husband or Wife: 5. When they have killed 


one of their Enemies the Arouagues ; this laſt occaſion of faſt- 


ing they glory very much in. 
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Of the Entertainment which the Caribbians make thoſe 
who come to wiſit them. 
 'EErc it is that our Caribbzars triumph over all other Saya- 
is in point of civility : For they receive ſtrangers, who 
cone to their IfJands to vifit them, with all manner of kindneſs 
and teſtimonies of affection. 

They have ſemiinels all along the Sea-ſide in moſt of thoſe 
Ilands whereof they are ſolely poſleſied : Theſe ſentinels are 
placed on the Mountains, or ſuch eminent places whence they 
may ſee a good way into the Seaz and they are ſo diſpos'd, that 
they overlook thoſe places where there is good anchorage for 
Ships, and an eafie defcent for men to land: Afloon as ever 
theſe perceive a Ship or Shallop coming towards them, they 
give notice thereof to ſuch of their people as are next to them : 
Whereupon of a ſudden there come out together ſeveral Ca- 
nows or Veſlels, in each whereof there are not above three 
men at moſt, who are ſent out to diſcover what they are, and 
call to them at a diſtance to declare themſelves; for they truſt 


not the Flagg, as having been often deceived thereby : and 
they know by their voices whether they be French, Spaniards, 


Evgliſh or Dutch. Some affirm, that the Braſilians and the Pe- 


ruvians are fo exact in their ſmelling, that they will diſcern a 
French-man from a Spantard by the (cent. 

When the Caribbians are not well-aflured who they are who 
come towards them, and perceive that they intend them ſome 
miſchief, they put themlelves 1nto a poſture of defence, poſ- 
{eſs themſelves of the narroweſt avenues of their Country, 
place ambuſhes in the Woods, and without being perceiv*d 
Keep an eye on their Enemies, retreating through obſcure waies 
111 they have found their advantage, and joined all their For- 
ces together ; and then they ler flie a ſhower of Arrows on their 
Fnemies : That done, they ſurround them, cloſe with them, 
2nd cut them all off with their Clubs:In ſome Iflands they make 


up 
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up a body 'of fifteen hundred men and more, as may be gueſs'd 
by their appearances for their number cannot be certainly 
known, inaſmuch as they themſelves not knowing how to reck- 
on, cannot tell what numbers they are : But if they are preſ- 
ſed by their Enemies, they get into the Woods, or climb up 
Rocks that are inacceſſible to all others; or if they are neer 
the Sea, they leap in and dive, and riſe up. again at a hundred, 
nay ſometimes two hundred paces from the place where they 
'had been ſeen : And afterwards they rally together, at certain 
Rendezvouſes known to themſelves, and charge afreſh when it 


is leaſt expected, and when they were thought to be abſolute--- --- 


ly routed. 


But when they find thoſe coming to them to be friends who 
come only to viſit them, after-they have cry'd to them that 
they are welcome,ſome caſt themſelves into the water and ſwim 
to them, enter into their Veſſel, and when they come neer 
land proffer to carry them aſhore on their backs, as am aſſurance 
of their affe&ion : In the mean time the Captain himſelf, or his 
Lieutenant, expeCts them on the ſhore, and receives them in 
the name of the whole Ifland : Thence they are conduQted by 
a conſiderable number of them to the Carbet, which is as it 
were :the Town- Houſe, where the Inhabitants of the Iſland, 
every one according to the age and ſex of the New-comers, bid 
them welcome: The old Man complements and makes much 
of the old Man the young Man and Maid do the like towards 
thoſe of their age 3 and a man may read in their countenances 
how much they are ſatisfied with the viſit. 

But the firſt diſcourſe they make to the Stranger 18 to ask 
him hisname, and then to tell him theirs : And for an expreſ- 
fion of great affection and inviolable friendſhip, they call them- 
ſelves by the names of thoſe whom they entertain But to 
crown the Ceremony, they will have the perſon whom they re- 
ceive in like manner to aſſume their name : Thus they make 
an exchange of names; and they have ſuch excellent memo- 
ries, that ten years after ſuch a meeting they will remember 
the names of their friends, and relate ſome circumſtance of 
what had paſled at the former interview -. Andif they were 
preſented with any thing, they will be fure to call itto mind; 
and if the thing be ſtill in being, they will ſhew it to him who 
had beſtowed it on them. 

After all theſe complements which are paſſed at the firſt 
meeting, the next 1s to preſent their Gueſts with thoſe penlile 
Beds which they call Amais, very clean and white, whereof 
they have (tore agaipſt ſuch occaſions : They defire them to 
reſt themſelves thereon, and then they bring in Fruitsz and 
while ſome are buſie preparing ſome treatment,others entertain 
them with diſcourſe, obſerving ſtill the conformity of age 
and fex, 


This 
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\ Fhis kind of entertainment may well be gecounted more 
rational than that of the Caribbians :of. the Southerly part: of 
Continent, who receive theirGueſtsafter a very odd faſhion.not 
much uolike what is pracifed by the Canadians ; For'the Ca- 
cick of thoſe Caribbians conduts him who comes ta ſee thera: to 
the Publick-hauſe, without ſpeaking at all to him + then the & 
preſented with a ſtool and (ome Tobacco, and fo je hroqprtine 
fora time, without ſpeaking a ward to him, till he! reſted 
himſelf and taken his Tobacco : Then the Cacich comes and 
asks him, wherher he be come ? Fhe ether anſwering yes, : he 
{its down by him and falls into diſcourſe + Afterwards: hob: of | 
the'common fort come asking bim after the ſame manner, whe- 
ther he be come? And having thereupon brought him ſome- 
thing to eat,: they alfo fall into diſcourſe with him : True itis 
adeed, that our Infulary Car#bbians, in the reception of their 
Gueſts, towardsthoſe of their own Nation, who -are ſtrangers 
ww their iſlands, praiſe the ſame thing as the Caribbiars of the 
Continent : Butiwhen they entertain Frezch and other Exrope- 
47-who would be lothtokeep filence fo long, they ſpeak to 
them,and fall immediately into diſcourſe,cas we faid before, ac- - 
commodating themſelves to their humour, and, to .comply 
with chem, croffing the rules of their own Ceremonies. 
Burt the Banquet they Jjatend them was prepared before hand, 
let us naw-ſee' bow it is ordered, and how they demean them- 
ſdves therein : They give ovety one his little Table, and his ___ ; 
Meſles apart, as the Chizeſer do: Somebring in broil'd Lizards; , _ 
others, fry'd Crabsz ſome, Pulſe; and others, Fruits, and ſo of mn 
the reſt : Duting the Repaſt, they diſcourſe with them, and 
wait on them with the greateſt care imaginable : They thiak it 
the greateſt kindneſs can be done them to eat and drink hearti- 
ly; and all their bufineſsis to fill the Cups, and ſee that every 
Table be furniſhed : When a man drinks he mult take all off, 
otherwiſe they are diſobliged; and if one cannot eat all the 
Caſſava that is given him, he muſt put up the reſt and carry it £ 
along with him, otherwiſe they will take it unkindly : Thus Rubequire, 
the Turks when they are at a friends Table, are wont to fill bo. 4: 
theirHandkerchers,and ſometimes the fleeves of theirGarments 
with fragments of meat and bread, which they carry away with 
them.And among theGrand-Tartars,whenaGueſt cannot eatall g,yprjques 
that is preſented to him, he muſt give the remainders to his in bis Tra- 
Servant to lay up for him, or carry it away himſelf in his bag vels into 
or pouch, wherein he puts up alſothe bones, if he hath not pick- Tartary. 
«d them elean enough, that he may afterwards do it at his lea- 
ſure : But among the Chizeſes, when the Gueſt goes home, the 
Servants of the perſon who invited him, carries along with lim 
rhe diſhes that were left. 
Aﬀer the Repaſt, the Caribbians condut you to their pri- 
vate Houſes, and into their Gardens, ſhew you their mw, 
ner 
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their curioſitiesand their trinkets,and preſent you withFruits,or 


ſome little pieces of. their own workmanſhip. | 

i-If any. one be defirous'to continue a while among them, they 
take it for a great: favour, and. arerextreamly glad of it, and 
find: the ſarao treatment as at firſt : But-if they :are willing to 
be:gone fromthem, they are troubled, and ask whether: you 
diflike yonriientertainment, that yob ſhould be gone ſo ſoon. 
With thatiſad countenance they all re-conduct. you to the Sea- 
fide, nayilk carry you-into your :Shallops, if you will ſuffer 
it: . And at that final parting they again preſentyon with fruits, 


whichithey:force you teaccept, ſaying to thoſewho woutd re- 


fuſe.them;: Friend, if thou ha$F noneedof it thy ſelf, thou mayſt 
give it to thy Marriners, ſo'they call all the Servants and Dame- 
ſticks of thoſe to whom they ſpeak. The Braſliarts and the Cana- 
dians, as fome affirm, doalſo makepreſents upon: the like occa- 
fions: And Tacitxs relates, that the ancient Germens made 
ſents to the: Strangers who came to viſit ther 3-'but they. reci- 
procally demanded ſomething of them : Inghis point the Ca- 
ribbians ſhew:themſelves more generous, for they. give, and: re- 
-quire nothing backin lieu-of iti, 4 
But it: would be am-incivility to go and viſit theſe | good peo- 
ple and to receive their kindneſſes,and not to;preſent them with 
ſomething;::W.hence it comes that the Strangers, who goto ſee 
them, never go without ſome grainsof wn (tal, Fiſhing-hooks, 
Needles, Piris, ot little Knives, or: ſome ſuch toles: And af- 
ſoon as they have done eating, they ſet on the little Table, on 
which: they. have eaten, ſome of thoſe things: Thoſe who 
have prepared the .. Banquet think themſelves  requited a 
hundred-told, and; make extraordinary. acknowledgments 
thereof. Ga: WO STR ee ey 

We have hitherto.repreſented. what treatment the Caribbi- 
ans have heretofore made to ſome of their friends, Frexch 
and Dutch, .who took occaſion to viſit them: But they uſe 
other Ceremonies at-the reception of Strangers of their own 
Nation, .or their Confederates, who chance to come into their 
Itlands :; There is in;every Carbet a Savage, who hath a Com- 
miſſion to receive Paſlengers, and is called Niozakaztz : If they 
are of the common ſort, he preſents. them with Seats, and what 


bs fit for them to eat, eſpecially a. Caſava-cake folded double, 


Which ſignifies that they may eat as much as they can, and leave 
the reſt behind them. 

If thoſe who come to ſee them, or paſs by occaſionally are 
conſiderable to them upon any other account, as being ſome 
way related to them, or Captains, they comb their hair both 


at their-comIng and their going away, they hang up Beds, and 


invite them to reſt themſelves, ſaying, Ex Boxekra, behold thy 
Bed: They alſo preſent them with AMatortors, which are little 
Tables made of Ruſhes, or the leaves of Palms or Lataniers, 


as 
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as we ſaid elſewhere, on which they ſet the meat and the Caſfa- 
va not folded, but as they come off the Plank : The women 
ſer them art their feet, and the men ſtanding about, ſhew that 
which was brought, ſaying, Ex Terebaili, behold thy meat : Af- 
terwards the women bring in Gourds full of 0#7zcox, and rhake 
them drink : Then —_— ſet them on the ground kefore 
them, the Husband who ſtands behind the women, ſays, Em 
batoni. behold thy drink: And the other makes anſwer to theſe 
rwo complements, Tao, that 1s to ſay, very well, or I thank, you. 
The Caſſava unfolded ſignifies, eat thy fill and carry away the 
reſt ; which they fail not to do : When they have dihed well 
without being interrupted by any one, they all come to ſalute 
them one after another, ſaying to him, Halea-tibox, that is, be 
welcome: But the women are not much concerned in- this Ce- 
remony. As for the Viſitants when they would depart, they go 
and take leave of every one in particular 3 which they expreſs 
by the word H#ichan m their language. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


of what may be accounted Polity among ſt the 
Caribb1ans. 


, | Here are in every Iſland of the Czribbies, inhabited by 

the Caribbians, ſeveral ſorts of Captains : 1. The Captain 
of the Carbet, or of a Village, whom they name Tiouboutouls 
banthe : This is when a man hath a numerous Family and re- 
tires with it at a certain diſtance from others, and builds Hou- 
ſes or Huts for to lodge it in, and a Carbet, where all of the Fa- 
mily meet to be merry, or to treat of the affairs which concern 
it in common 3 thence it is that he 1s named a Captain of a Fa- 
mily, or of Houſes. | 

2. A Captain of a Piraga, that is, either he to whom the 
Veſſel belongs, or he who hath the command of it when they 
goto the Wars; and theſe are named Tiouboutouls Canaoa. 

2. Amongſt thoſe who have every one the command of a 
Veſſel in particular, they have alſo an Admiral or General at 
Sea, who commands the whole Fleet : Him they call Nhalene. 
In fine, they have the grand Captain, or Commander in chief, 
whom they call O#bonton, and in the plural number, Oxboxtox- 


mm: This is the ſame whom the Spaniards call Cacique (and 


weinthis Hiſtory call Cacick,) as ſome other Indians, and ſome- 
times allo our Savages do in imitation of them : He is during 
his life, from his firſt election to ang charge, the _— of 

S their 
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their Armies, and he is always highly reſpected among them: He 
appoints the meetings of the Carbet, either for merry-making 

ox deliberations in order toa War : And he alwajesgoes abroad 

attended by. all of his own houſe, and ſome others who do 

him the honour to wait on him: Thoſe who have the greateſt 

retinye are the moſt highly honoured : If any one gives him 

not the neſpec} due to him upon the account of. his charge, it is- 
in his power tq ſtrike him - Of theſe there are but two at the 

moſt in an Wland, as at Domzinico: They are allo commonly the 

Admirals wheo a Fleet goes out : Or haply that charge is be- 

frawed on ſome young man, who is defirous to fignatize him- 
ſelf upon that occaſion. 

This charge is obtain'd by election: and commonly he who 
is advanced thereto mult have killed divers of the Aronagues, or 
at leaſt one.of the moſt conſiderable perſons among them. The 
Sons do not ſucceed their Fathers in that charge, if they benot 
worthy thereof, When the chief Captain ſpeaks all others are 
filent - and when he enters into the Carbet, every one makes 
him way ; he hath alſo the firſt and beſt part of the entertain- 
ment: The Lieutenant to this Captains called in their Lan- 
guage Oubouton maliaricz, that is to (ay properly, the Track of 
the Captain, or that which appears after him. 

None of theſe Chiefs hath any command over the whole Na- 
tion nor any ſuperiority over the other Captains : But when the. 
Caribbians go to the Wars,: among all the Captains they make 
choice of one tobe General of the Army, who makes the firſt 
aſſault : and when the expedition 1s over, he hath no autho- 
rity but only in his own Ifland: True it is,that ifhe hath behav'd 
himſelf gallantly in his enterpriſes, he 15s ever after highly re- 
{pected in all the I(lands : But heretofore, before the commerce 
between the Caribbians and forreign Nations had alter'd the 
greateſt part of their ancient Politie, there were many condi- 
tions requiſite to obtain that degree of honour. 

It was ih the firſt place requiſite that he whom they advanc'd 
to that dignity, had been ſeveral times in the Wars, and that 
tothe knowledge of the whole Hland whereof he was to be 
choſen Captam, he had behaved himſelf couragioutly and gal- 
lantly:: Next'to this it was neceflary, that he ſhould be fo 
ative and ſwift in running, asto ſurpaſs all competitors in that 
exerciſe: Thirdly, he-'who ſtood for -the Generalſhip of an 
Ifland, ſhould: excell all others in {\wimming and diving: A 
forth condition was, that he ſhould carry a burthen of ſuch 
werght as his fellow-pretenders ſhould not be able to ſtand un- 
der: Eaſtly,he was obliged to give great demonſtrations of his 
con{tancy : for they cruelly cut and mangled his ſhoulders and 
breaſts with the tooth of an Agovty; nay his beſt friends made 
deep inciſions in divers parts of his body : And the wretched 
perſon who expetted that charge was to endure all this, with- 


Our 
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out betraying the leaſt ſign of reſentment and pain; nay, ori 
the contrary, it was requiſite that he receiv'd all with a ſmilin 
countenance,as if he were the moſt ſatisfied man in the World: 
We ſhall not wonder ſo much that theſe Barbarians ſhould en- 
dure ſuch Torments, in order to the acquiſition of fome Dig- 
vity, when it ſhall. be conſidered, that the Turks do not ſhew 
themſelves ſomtimey leſs cruel towards themſelves,” upon the | 
account. of pure gallantry, and. as it were by way of divertiſe- *$ 
ments: witneſs what is related by Busbequizs in the fourth Book 
of his;Embaſſtes, which were too tedious. to ſet down in this 
: To return to the Caribbians of the Iflands: This ancient ce- 
reniony, which they, obſerved in the eleCtion of their chief Go- 
vernours,: will no doubt be thought ſtrange and ſavage; but 
there is ſomthing ofthe ſame kind obſervable in other Nations: 
For;in : the Kingdom of Ch:lz they chuſe for the Sovereign 
Captajn him who; is able longeſt to bear a great Tree upon his 
ſhoulders : In the Country of W:apoco, towards the great River 
-of the, Amazorn, tobe advanc'd to the dignity of Captain, he 
muſt endure, without the leaſt ſtirring of the Body, nine extra- 
ordinary ſtrokes with a Holly-wand from every Captain, and 
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or command him to do it ; and if any one cannot forbear . 1108 
occa, 
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Theſe expreſſions of reſpeQ are ſuch as are not to be ac- 

counted ſavage, as being us'd generally all over the World ; 

Pirard, Lin. but the Maldiveſes have a particular way of honouting a per- 
ſcot, Garci. ſon-z for as they think it a kind of difreſpect-to paſs behind an 
lafſlo, Des one, ſo to expreſs a great ſubmiflion they take their paſtage ju 

Hayes, a74 before him, and making a low obeiſance,ſay as they go by, May 

others, it not diſpleaſe you : The Tncas, a people of the Kingdom of 

Peru, to expreſs the reſpe& they bear their God, enter into his 

Temple backwards, and go out of it after the ſame manner ; 

quite contrary to what we do in our ordinary. Viſits and Civi- 

lities « The Txrks account the left hand the more honourable 

among Military perſons - The Inhabitants of Java think 'the 

covering of the Head is the greateſt aCt of ſubmiſſion : The 

Japonneſes think it a great incivility to receive thoſe 'who 

would honour them ſtanding; they take off their Shooes when 

they would expreſs how much they honour any perſon : -In the 

Kingdom of Gago in Africk all the Subjetts fpeak to the King 

kneelipg, having in their hands a Veſle? full of Sand; 'which 

they caſt on their Heads: The Negroes of the Country of An-* 

gola cover themſelves with Earth when they meet with theif 

Prince, -as it were to fignifie, that in his preſence they are' but 

duſt and aſhes : The Maronites of Mount Libams meeting their 

Patriarch, caſt theniſclves at his feet and kiſs them 5 but he 1m- 

mediately raiſing them up, preſents them with his hand, which 

they taking -in both.theirs, and having kiſs'd it, lay orftheir 

heads: But they who live about the Streight of Sunda have a 

very ſtrange Cuſtom, ',which is, that to honour their Superi- 

ors they take them by the left foot,and gently rub the Leg from 

the Anckle-bone to the Knee 3 and that done, they inlike man» 

ner rub the Face, and the fore-part of the Head ; an ation 

which 1.doubt would be far from being thought reſpeQtful in 

theſe Parts, | OR | $ 

From what hath been ſaid it. may be deduc'd, That this 

# Worlds Honour, whatever it may be, Virtue excepted, con- 

fiſts only in Opinion and Cuſtom, which differ, and'ſorhtimes 


claſh, according to the diverſity of, Mens humours: 
But to return to the Captain of our Caribbians ;/ It is his bu- 
lineſs to'take the Refolutions of War, to make all 'Preparatt 
ons in order thereto, and to go upon any Expedition: in the 
head of his Forces : He alſo appoints the Aſſemblies of his 
IHland, and takes care for the reparations of the Carbet, which 
1s the Houſe where all Reſolutions that concern the Publick | 
are taken: In fine, he it is who in the name of the whole Ifland, 
as occaſion ſerves,gives Anſwers,and appoints the days of diver- 
tiſement, as we mentioned before. ies 
The adminiſtration of Juſtice among the' Carjbbians 18 not 
exercis'd by the Captain, wor by any Magiſtrare ; but, as It is 
among the Tapirnamvons, he who thinks bmmſfelf injur'd gers 
uc 
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ſuch. atisfattion of his adverſary as he thinks fir, according ag 

his: po\ſion diftates to him, or his (ſtrength permits him : The 

dablick dogs not concern it (elf at all-in the puniſhment of Cri- 
minals andifany one among them ſuffers an injury or affrane, 
wirhout endeavouring to revenge himſelf,” he is lighted by al] 
the reſt, *28d acconmed a Cowzrd, and a Perſon of no eſteem: 
But, as we ſaid before, there happen few quarrels or fallings out 
among them. 4 {0 : 
 A'Brothet: revenges his Brother, and Siſter, a Husband' his 
Wife, a Father his Children ; ſo that when any one js kill'd, 
they think it juſtly done, becauſe it is done upon the account - 
of revenge and retaliation -.-To prevent that, if a Savage of 
one Iſland! hath kill'd: another Savage, out of a fear of being X 
Kil'd by way of revenge by the Relations of the deceaſed, be 

overs imo anther Iſland and {etles -himfelf there. Thoſe whom 

chey think Sorcerers do not exerciſe that profeſſion long among 

them, though for the:moſt part they are rather imagin'd to be 

ſuch, than-rhat they are'really ſo. —— FO, 

2: If the:Corvbbians ſuipet aniy one 'to have ſtollen ſomthing 

from them, rhey endeayour to lay hold on him, and to cut him 

over tte Shoulders with'a Knife or the Tooth of an Agosty, as 

a'trark of 'his/crime and; their revenge: Theſe Agoutys Teeth 

among theCaribbians ſupply the want of our Raſors,and indeed 

they ar&in amannera3ſharp : Thus the ancient Perxvians and 

the CariatHiaves; before they had the uſe of our Iron Inſtruments, 

made ufe ofa certain kind of Flint inſtead of Sciſſers, Lancets, 

and Raſovs;! 1 hom 7 fs | 

>The Husband ſuffers not his Wife to break her conjugal Faith 

towards hiniwithout puniſhment z but he himſelf acts the part 

of both-Jidgc and Executioner, as we ſhall declare more par- 

ticularly'in the Chapter of their Marriages. They know not 

What it istr>puniſh pablickly, or to obſerve any form inthe ex- + 
ccutrenaif: Jultice 3 nay,they bave no word.in their Langyage 

10 Gonifi@Judtice or Judgment. t x6 1; t. 
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: 1 Of #he Wars of the Caribbians. 

TI'T: is commonly at.their publick Feaſts and. Entertainments 

/F rhat the Caribbians.take their Reſolutions of engaging upon 

any War; which humour is not particular to their Nation 3 

for the Braſtians and the Canadians do the like ; And that it 

may not be thought this is found only among Savages, Herodo- Lib, r. 
tus 
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t#s and Strabo affirm, That heretofore the Perſians conſulted 


concerning their moſt important affairs at their great Feaſts, 
and when they had their heads well ſtor'd with Wine. And 


not only the ' Perſſans, but alſo ſeveral Greciar Nations held 


their Councels of War at Table, if we may believe Plutarch. 
The ſame thing is at this day praCtis'd among the Chizeſes, as 
ſome Hiſtorians affirm. INE 

But to return to the Councels of War of our Caribbians : 
When they begin to have their brains warm'd with their 
drink, an old Woman comes into the Aſſembly with a fad 
countenance and deportment, and with tears in her eyes de- 
mands audience 5 which being eaſily granted her, by reaſon of 
the reſpe@t and reverence they bear to her age, with a doleful 
voice,interrupted by fighs, ſhe repreſents the injuries which 
the-whole Nation hath receiv'd from the Arozagues, their an- 
cient 'and inveterate Enemies: And having reckon'd up the 
greateſt cruelties which they have heretofore exercis'd againſt 
the Caribbians, and the gallant men they have kulfd or taken 
in the Battels that were fought between them, ſhe comes to 
particalarize in thoſe who were lately made Priſoners, maſſa- 
cred; and eaten, in ſome later-Engagements: And at Jaſt ſhe 
concludes, that it were a ſhameful and an inſupportable diſ- 
paragement to their Nation, if they ſhould not revenge them- 
ſelves; and generouſly imitate their Predeceſlors, thoſe brave 
Caribbians, who minded nothing ſo much as to gain fatisfaRi- 
on for the injuries they had receiv'd 3: and who after they had 
ſhaken off the yoke, which the Tyrants would have impos'd 
on them for the taking away of their ancient Liberty, have 
carried: their 'victorious Arms into the Territories of their 
Enemies, whom they have purſu'd with darts and. fire, and 
forc'd'to make their retreats into their higheſt Mountains, the 


clefts of Rocks, and the dreadful receffes of their thitkeſt 


Foreſts; and 'this with ſo great ſucceſs, that at pms they 
dare not appear at their own Sea-coaſts, and can find no. habi- 
tation ſo remote where they think themſelves ſecure from the 
aſlaults of the Caribbians ; fear and aſtoniſhment having been 
their conſtant attendants after ſuch ſignal Victories : That they 
are therefore couragioutly to proſecute their advantages, and 
Not to reſt till that peſtilent Enemy be utterly deſtroy'd. 

As ſoon as the old Woman hath made an end of her dif- 
courſe, the Captain makes'a Speech to the ſame purpoſe, to 
make a greater imprefſion in the minds of the Audience 3 
which ended, the whole Aſſembly unanimouſly applauds the 
Propofition, and make all demonſtrations imaginable of the 
Jaſtice of their Cauſe. From that time, being encourag'd by 
the words they had heard, they breathe nothing but blood and 
wounds. The Captain, concluding by the applauſe of the 
whole Aſſembly, and by their geſtures and countenances, _ 

they 
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they are rcfolv'd for the War, though they do not {ay fo much; 
immediately orders it, and appolnts the time for the Enter- 
prize by ſome of their ways of numbring,; as we have hinted 
in the Chapter of their Nataral Simplicity. In this place we 
ire to make this particular -Remark, That they take theſe 
bloody reſolutions when they are well loaden with:drink, and 
after the Divel hath tormented them to egge them on thereto, 


as we haye ſaid elſewhere. SIE {£4 

;The next Gay after the Aſſembly, nothing: 1s ſeen or heard 
in, all parts of the Ifland but preparations for the-War : Some _ 
poliſh their Bows; others order their Clubs; -others prepare, 
ſharpen, and paiſon their Arrows 3 and others are employ'd to 
make ready the Piragas : The Women, for their parts, are 
baſic about Uiſpafing and getting together the neceſſary provi- 

\ fions fur the Army: So that on the day appointed they all 
meet-at;the Sea-(ide with all things 1n a readineſs to embarque. 

_ They all turnifh themſelves with good Bows, and every one 
with 2 good ſheaf of Arrows,which are made ofa ſmall ſmooth 
Reed, with a little piece of iron or ſome ſharp bone at the 
point: The Arrows us'd by the Braſelians are made after the 
lame, manner 5 but the Caribbians adde to theirs, to make 
them :more dreadful, a mortal poiſon made of the juice of the 
Mancbenillo-xrees, and other poiſons ; ſo that the leaſt ſcratch 
made by them becomes a mortal wound, It hath hitherto 
been a thing impoſſible to ger out of them the Receipt of that 
campolition, They have alſo every one of them that wooden 
{word. which they call Bontows, cr to ſay better, that maſly 
Club which they uſe inſtead of a ſword, and wherewith they 
do miracles in point of fencing. Theſe are all their Arms ; 
for they have no Targets or Bucklers, as the Tapinambows, but De Lery, 
their bodies are naked. | C14, 

Next the care they take about their Arms, they alſo pro- 
vide themſelves ſufficiently with belly-timber, and take along 
with them in their little veſlels good quantities of Caſſava, 
broil'd Fiſh, Fruits, and particularly Bananas, which keep a 
long time, and the meal of A/arioc. The Tcaqueſes in their < 
Wars never trouble themſelves about any ſuch thing ; and 
what they do in this particular 1s ſo peculiar to them, that at 
deſerves to be mentioned : for they are content with fo litthe 
ſoeritheir ſuſtenance, and delight.ſo much in living upon certain 
Plumbs which grow abundantly 1n their Parts, and from which 
they have their name, that when they go to the Wars they 
are never (cen to carry any proviſions tor the belly along with 
LCm, 

Our Savages of the Caribbies, as well as thoſe of Brafel, take De Lery, 
alung with them to the Wars a certaln number of Women, to ©14- 
drefs ticir nieat, and look to the Piragss when they are got 
alhore. Their Arms and Proviſions are well faſten'd'to rhefe 

Piracas * 
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Piragas ; ſo that if the Veſſel comes to overturn, which hap- 
pens often, they ſer it right again without loſing any thing of 
what was in it : And upon thoſe occaſions, being ſo good 
Swimmers as we have repreſented them, they are not troubled 
for their own perſons, ſo far that they have ſometimes laugh'd 
at the Chriſtians, who,”being neer them upon thoſe occaſions, 
endeayour'd to relieve them. Thus the Tapinambous laughd 
at ſome French men upon the like accident, as De Lery relates. 
The fails of the Caribbians are made of Cotton, or a kind of 
Mat of Palm-leaves: They have an excellent faculty of row- 


ivg with certain little Oars, which they move very -ſaſt. They -- 


take along with them alſo ſome Carows, which are their leaſt 
kind of Veſlels, to atten their Piragas. 

Their cuſtom is to go from Ifland «» Ifland to refreſh 
themſelves, and to that end they have Gardens even in thoſe 
which are deſert, and not inhabited : They alſo touch at the 
Hands of their own Nation, to joyn their Forces, and take 
io as.they go along all thoſe that are in a condition to ac- 
company them ; and fo their Army increaſes, and with that 
equipage they get with little noiſe to the Frontiers... | 

When they fail along the Coaſts, and night comerupon 
them, they bring their Veſlels aſhore, and in half am; tiours 
time they make up their lodging-place under ſome Tree with 
Baliſter and Latanjer-leaves, which they faſten together on 
poles or reeds, ſuſtain'd by forks planted in the ground, which 
{erve for a foundation to this little ſtructure, and to hang their 
beds on: Theſe lodgings thus made in haſte they call 4zoupa. 

The Lacedemonian Law-giver had forbidden, among other 
things, that War ſhould be always wag'd againſt the ſame 
Enemies, for tear they might thereby grow more experienc'd 
in Military Afﬀairs : But the Caribbians follow not thoſe Ma- 
ximes, nor fear any ſuch inconvenience ; for they always make 
War again(t the ſame Nation : Their ancient and irreconcile- 
able Eneinies are the Aronacas, Arouaques or Arouagues, which 
is the name commonly given them in the Itlands, though the 
Caribbians call them Alouagues, who live in that part of the 
Meridional America which is known in the Maps under the 
name of the Province of Gzyana or Gnayara, not far from the 
Rivers which fall down out of that Province into the Sea. 
The cauſe of this immortal enmity between our Infulary Ca- 
ribbians and thoſe people hath been already hinted in the 
Chapter of the Origine of the Carzbbians, to wit, that thoſe 
Aroxagues have cruelly perſecuted the Caribbians of the Conti- 
nent, their Neighbours, the Relations of our 1{landers, and of 
the ſame Nation with them ; and that they have continually 
watr'd againſt them to cxterminate them, 'or at leaſt, to drive 
them out of their habi:»tions. Theſe Arouagnes then are the 
people whom our {!}:r. +; 26 and find out in their own Coun- 

ery, 
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try, commonly once or twice a year, to be reveng'd of them 
as. much as they can: And it is to be obſerv'd on the other 
ſide, that the Arozagzes never make any attempts on the Ca- 
ribbians of the Iſlands, in the Iflands where they live, but on- 
ly ſtand on the defenſive; whereas they are ſure to have ours 
Savages among them oftner then they wiſh, coaſting along, 
as they are wont to do, all the other Iſlinds wherein they have 
Gardens or Colonies, though the furthermoſt of the Caribby: 
Iſlands, which is Sarfa-Cruce, is diſtant from the Country of the 
Aronagues about three hundred Leagues. | 


"I 


.... It was Alexanders generolity rhade him uſe this expreſſion, Q. Curt. Jus 
that a Victory was not to beſtollen : but Phzlip of an humour ftin.l. 9. 


. different from h1s Son, _ there was no-ſhame in a Corn-- 
queſt, howere it were obtain'd : Our Caribbiant, with moſt of 
the old Inhabitants of Azrerica, are df the ſame opinion : For 
they carry on all their wars by ſurprize, and think it no diſho- 
nour to make their advantage of the night : Contrary to the 
. Tcaqueſes, who would think their reputation blaſted, if coming 
to the Territories of their Enemies, they did not ſend them 
notice of their arrival, and challenge them to come and receive 
themarmed, The Arraxcanes, next neighbour to the Chils, 
a warlike people, and whom the' Spaniard hath not been yet 
able to overcome, nay was ſometimes worſted by them, do 
much more: For when they are to cngage againſt an Enemy, 
they have the War proclaim'd by Heraulds, and ſend this meſ- 
ſageto them 53 We ſhall meet thee within ſo many Moons, be rea- 
dy. And ſo the Trcas, the Kings of Perx, never undertook any 
war, till they had firſt advertis'd their Enemies thereof, and 
declar'd it two of three times : Whence it may be inferred by 
the way, that L' Eſcarbot is miſtaken in his Hiſtory of New- 
France, where he affirnis, that all the Weſ?-Indians generally 
wage their wars by ſurprize. 

The Caribbians have this imagination, that the War they 
ſhould begin openly would not proſper : So that having landed 
in the Country of the Arovagues, if they are diſcovered before 


they give the firſt ſhock, or that a dog, asone would fay, dt. 


bark at them, thinking it ominous, they immediately return 
to their Veſſels, and fo to their Iſlands, leaving the defign to be 
proſecuted ſome other tire. 

But if they are not diſcovered, they fall upon their Ene- 
mies even in their Houſes : If they cannot eaſily come at them, 
or find them well fortified in ſome Houſes that have good Pali- 
ſadoes, whence they play upon them with their Arrows with 
ſome advantage, they are wont to force them out by ſhooting 
fire tothe Houſes with their Arrows, at the points whereofthey 
faſten lighted Cotton: And theſe arrows being ſhot on the 
roofs, which conſiſt of Graſs or Palm-leaves, they preſently 
ſt them on fire: Thus the Aronagnes are forced out of their 
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holes, and to fight inthe Open field, or run away : When our 
Sayages have thus gotten them into the field, they preſently 
ſhoot away all their arrows, which being ſpent they take their 
Bontous, and do ſtrange things therewith,z they are in perpetual 
motion all the time they are fighting, that the Enemy may 
have the leſs time to obſerve them : Fire-arms, eſpecially great 
Guns, which make ſo great noiſe, and do ſuch execution, eſpe- 
cially when they are loaden with Nails, Chains, and other pie- 
ces of old Iron, have abated much of their courage when they 
have bad to do with Exropeans, and makes them afraid to come 
neer, their. Ships and Forts : 'But though they do not take 0p3z- 


m1, to make them leſs ſenſible of danger, before they go to 
fight, as the Turks and the Eaſt-Indians of Cananor db; nor yet 


feed on Tygers and Liogs to make themſelves more couragious, 


as the people of the Kingdom of Narſinga towards Malabar ; 


yet when they fight equally armed with the Aro#agues,and have 
begun the Battel, eſpecjall ated 
good ſucces, they are as bold as Lions, and will either over- 


y if they are animated with ſome 


come or die. Thus did the warlike Savages of the Country of 


Linſcot & CGarthagena, when they were aſſaulted by the Spaniards ; for 


de Lact, 


Accoſta & 
le Jeunc 


Lib. 4. 
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they fellinamong them with ſuch fury, both men and women, 
that a young maid laid ſeveral Spaniards upon the place ere 


ſhe was killed her ſelf. They fay alſo that the Mexicazs and 


Canadians will rather be cut to pieces than taken in fight, 
. If theCaribbians can take any one of their . Enemies alive, 
they, bind;him-and bring him away captive into their Iflands; 


butif any, one of theirs fall dead or wounded in the field, it 


. wpuld' be an eternal and inſupportable ——_—_ to them to 


. leave him in the power of the Enemy - 


e nemy © That conſideration 
makes them break turioully into the midſt of the greateſt dan- 
gers, and reſolutely make their way through whatever op- 
poſes them, to retrive the bodies of their Comrades; and ha- 
ving gotten them by force from among({} the Enemies, they 
carry them totheir Veſſels. EE 

When the fight is over,our Savages make their retreat to the 
Sea-ſide, or into ſome neighbouring Iſland ; and if they have 
received ſome conſiderable loſs by the death of ſome of their 
Chief Commanders, or their moſt valiant Soldiers, they fill 


| theair with dreadful howling and crying before they get into 


their Veſſels; and intermixing their tears with the blood of 
the deceaſed; they mournfully diſpoſe them into their Piragas, 
and accompany them with their regrets and ſighs to ſome ot 

their own Territories. | 
\ But when they have had the Victory, they ſpend not the . 
time incutting off the heads of their ſlain Enemies, in carrying 
them in triumph, and intaking the skins of thoſe poor bodies, 
to make Standards intheir Triumphs, as the Canadians do, and 
as heretofore was the cuſtom of the Scythians, as Herodotus at- 
firms. 
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firmsz nay, as was that of the ancient Gauls, if webelieve Livy, Lib. 10. 
The Caribbranitbink it enough to expreſs their joy by outcries 
over, the bodies of the Arozagxes, and rand « all along their 
Coaſts, as tt were to inſult over that hateful Country before 
they leave'it.c. But after they have ſung in that ſtrange Coun- 
try ſome of their triumphal ſongs, they make what haſte they 
can'to their Veflels, to carry away the reſt into the boſom of 
their vative foil-3- and the poor Aroxagzes they have taken, they 
carry away chain'd, to be dealt with as ſhall be ſeen in the 
next Chapter. E ha $500 TH, | 

The endthey propoſe to themſelves in theſe Expeditions, is 
not to'becomie Maſters of a new Country, or to load them- 
ſelves with the ſpoils of their Enemies ; but only the glory of 
fibduing and triumphing over them, and the pleaſure of ſa- 
tiating their Revenge for the injuries they have received from 
them. '. ;' | 

;'Nextthe frevaeves, the greateſt Enemies the Caribbians have 
areithe Exgliſþ : this enmity took its riſe hence, that the Erx- 
ebþ, having -under the Flags of other Nations got divers of 
the .Caribbzars aboard their Ships, where they had at firſt 
charmed them with kindneſs, and little preſents, eſpecially. 
Aque-vite, which they extreamly love z when they ſaw their 


Veſſelfall of theſe poor people, who never dreamed of any 
fach treachery; weighed anchor, and carried the Caribbians, 
men, women,'and children into their Plantations, where they 
are ſtill kept:-as ſlaves ; It is reported that they, did the like | 
in ſeveral of the Iflands, wherein they followed the example of | 
the Spaniards: Whence it comes that they (till bear a grudge 
tothe Ezgliſh, and can hardly endure to hear their Language 
ſpoken: Nay, their diflatisfaCtion is ſo great, that if a French- 
man, as ſome of that Nation affirm, chance to make uſe of ſome 
Emgliſh expreſſions in his diſcourſe, he runs the hazard. of their 
enmity : pau, in their turns, by the law of retaliation, 
they have often made incurſions into the Iſlands of Montſertat, 
Antego, and others which are in the hands of the Exgliſp;. and 
after they had ſet ſome houſes on fire, and takenfome Goods, 
they carried away men, women, and children, whom they 
brought to Dominico and St. Vizcents; but it was never heard 
that they did eat any of them, it ſeems they reſerve that cruel- 
ty for the Arowagues ; Nay before the Caribbians had any war 
with the Inhabitants or Martizico, when the Parents or Friends 
of the Engliſh who had been carried away Priſoners of War 
by thoſe Caribbians, employed the mediation of the Frexch, 
they were eaſily enlarged and put into the hands of the Frexch, 
who gave the Caribbians in exchange for them, ſome of thoſe 
trifles which they highly value, or haply an Iron wedge, or 
ſome ſuch neceſſary tool : Nay, upon the preſeoting them with 
ſome of thoſe things they have delivered up ſome of the Aron: 
T't 2 agues 
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agues appointed to be eaten. They have at this preſent in the 


Hland of St. YVineents ſome young Boys and Girls of the Bu- 
gliſþ Nation, who being carried away very young, have clearly 
forgot their Parents, and would hardly return with them,: ſo 
well are they pleaſed with the humour of the Caribbzars, who 
for their part treat them as mildly as if they were of their own 
Nation ; they are now known only 'by the fairnefs and flax- 
enneſs of their Hair , whereas the Caribbians ' are generally 
black-hair'd. is 33. "16" 

As for the Spaniards, at the firſt diſcovery of America, the 
Caribbians who were then poſleſs'd of all the Caribby-Iflands, 
were cruelly treated by them 3 they perſecuted them with fire 
and ſword, and purſu'd them even into the woods, as wild 
beaſts, that they might carry them away Captives to workin 
the Mines: Which kind of procedure forc'd this people,which 
is valiant and generous, to oppole the violence, and to lay ams 
buſhes for their Enemies,: nay to aſſault them'tn their Ships 
which lay in their Roads, which they borded without any feay 
of fire-Arms, making their way through Swords 'and Pikes : 
In which attempts they were many times fo fortunate,that they 
became Maſters of divers Ships richly loaden, diſpatching all 
that oppos'd them, carrying away all the booty, and then ſet- 
ing the Ships on fire : True it is, they pardoned the Negro-ſaves 
they met with, and having brought them aſhore put them to 
work in their 'Habitationsz thence came the Negroes which 
_— they have at preſent in St. Yincerts and ſome other 
Ilands. 

The Spaniard: being ſenſible of theſe loſſes, and perceiving 
they bad a ſhibborn Enemy to deal with, and that when they 
had ruin'd that Nation, they ſhould not advantage themſelves, 
and conſidering further, that the Iflands they were poſlefſed of 
lay convenient for their Ships in their long Voyages, to take in 
refreſhments of water, wood, and proviſions if need were, and 
to leave ſuch as were'fick in their Fleet, they reſolved to treat 
the Car#bbians more kindly ; and thereupon having ſet ſome of 
them at liberty whom they had Captives, and ſent them back 
into their Country with preſents, they made uſe of them to 
treat concerning a peace with that People, the conditions 
whereof being accepted by ſome of the Iſlands, they ſet aſhore 
therein ſome ſwine which they had brought out of Exrope ; and 
afterwards they left there behind them the fick they had jn 

their Ships, and took them in again recovered at their return. 
But the Caribbians of St. Vincents, and thoſe who lived at Do- 
minico would not conſent to that agreement, but (till perſiſt in 
the averſion they had for the Spaniards, and the defire they 
have to be revenged of them. 

Asto what concerns their defenfive wars, they have learnt 
by their acquaintance with the Chriſtians, and the 2 

they 
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they have had with'them upon ſeveral occaſions, to keep their 
Tanks, and toencamp in advantagious places, and to make ſome 
kinds of fortifications m *itation of the others : The French 
found 11 10 by experience, ſome years fince, at the taking of 
Granada : 'T hey, imagined that the Caribbzans would nat have 
made any reliſtance 3 but they found them in a defenſive po- 
ſture, to prevent their landing, and conteſt their poſleſſion of 
that piace3 for beſides the miſchief they did them by an ex- 
tranrlinary ſhower. of Axxows, and the Barricadoes they plas 
ced inthe avetmes, they - conragiouſly oppoſed theit Jandfng, 
and }aid ſeveralambuſhes for them, and -when they ſaw that 
the Frewch, ri6twithſtanding their refiſtance, were; refoly'd ro 
come, and: foxc&d them te make their retreat into- the woods, 
they:rallied onen eminent place which they had fortified : and 
whereas it was: ſomewhat: ſteepy on.all fides ſave only one; 
whichibad a ſpacious avenue, they had-gut down certain trees, 
of the. boals-whereof they had made long Rollers, which being 
lightly faſten'd at the top' of the Moyntain, might be rolled 
down the deſcent, with a more than ordinary force:and wias - 
lence 18gainſt, the Frere, \if they had attempted any affault : 
Out oof this Fort they alſo made ſevera] aYies upon the Enemy, 
who was building one where they might ſafely expe& the ſup« 
ply.which was to: be ſent them - fra Martivicezthere they: 
kept them in as it were befieged for certaindays,; during which. 
they, bad made hollow places in the earth to ſecure:themfelves 
fromthe Muskets 3 and thence fhewing: only their heads, they 
(hot their Arrows at thoſe;who:had the confidence to come 
without the Trenches; nay, in the night time they made a ſhift 
to get a pot full of burning coals,0n which they had caſt a hand- 
ful.of P>man-ſeed, into the Hyt which the French had ſet up 
at their firſt arrival in the I{land, purpoſely to ſtifle them, 1f 
they: could, by the dangerous fume, and the ſtupifying vapour 
of the Pyman; But their ſtratagem wasdiſcovered ; and ſome 
tire after the expected ſupply being come to the French, the 
Caribbians treated with them, and left them the abſolute pal- 
{{{hon of the I{land ; but the differences they have fince had 
with the French Inhabitants of Martinico have occaſioned ano-: 
ther War which laſts (till. | 
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Of 'the Treatment which the Caribbians make their 
= Priſoners of War. 
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E - are now going to dip our Pen in Blood, and to draw 
. a Piure which muſt raiſe horrour in the beholder ; 
in this there muſt appear nothing but Inhumanity, Barbariſm, 
and Rage; We ſhall find rational Creatures cruelly devouring 
thoſe. of the ſame ſpecies with them , and filling themſelves 
with their Fleſh and Blood, after they had caſt off Humane 
Nature,and put on that of the moſt bloody and furious Beaſts: 
A thing which the Pagans themſelves, in the mid(t of their 
darkneſs, heretofore thought ſo full of execration, that they 
imagin'd the Sun withdrew himſelf, becauſe he would not ſhew 
his light at ſuch Repaſts. __ | 

When the Canvilels or Anthropophaei, that is, Eaters of Men 
(for here it is that we are properly to call them by that Name, 
which is common to them with that of the Caribbians) ; when 
I fay they bring home Priſoner of War from among the Arex- 
ages, he belongs of right to him who either ſeiz'd on him in 
the Fight, 'or took him running away 3 ſo that being come in- 
to his If]and,he keeps him in his houſe 3 and that he may not 
get away in the night, he ties him in an Am2ac, which he hangs 
up almoſt at the roof of his dwelling ; and after he has kept 
him faſting four or five days, he produces him upon ſome day 
of ſolemn debauch, to ſerve for a publick Victim to the immor- 
tal hatred of his Country-men towards that Natiov. | 

If there be any of their Enemies dead upon the place, they 
there eat them ere they leave it : They deſign for every only 
the young Maids and Women taken inthe War : They do not 
eat the Children of their She-priſoners, much leſs the Children 
they bave by them themſelves : They have heretofore taſted 
of all the Nations that frequented them, and affirm, That the 
French are the moſt delicate, and the Spaniards of hardeſt di- 
geſtion 3 but now they do not feed on any Chriſtians at all. 

They abſtain alſo om ſeveral cruelties which they were 
wont to uſe before they kill'd their Enemies 3 for whereas at 
preſent they think it enough to diſpatch them at a blow or two 
with the Club, and afterwards cut them into pieces, and having 
broyl1'd them, to devour them ; they heretofore put them to 
ſeveral torments,before they gave them the mortal blow : We 
ſhall not think ir beſides our purpoſe to ſer down in this place 
ſome of the inhumanities which they ex<rcis'd upon theſe ſad 
occaſions, as they themſclves have given an account three Y 
thoſe 
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thoſe have had the curioſity to inform themſelves from their 
own mouths. | | 
The Priſoner of War who had been ſo unfortunate as to fall 
into their hands, and was not ignorant that he was deſign'd to 
receive the moſt cruel treatment which rage could ſuggeſt, 
arm:d himſelf with conſtancy, and, to expreſs how generous a 
pedple the Arouagues were,march'd;very chearfully to the place 
of execution, not being either bound or drag'd thereto, and 
prefented himſelf witha ſmiling and ſteady countenance in the 
midſt of the Afſembly, whichhe knew defir'd nothing ſo mugh 
BTID TIES ono 2. 
_©Asfoonas he perceiv'd-thofe people who expreſs'd fo great 
Joy at the approach of him, who was to. be the meſs of their 
abominable Entertainment, not expeCting their diſcourſes and 
=their bitter abuſes, he prevented them in theſe termes; © I know 
* well enough upon-what account you bave brought me to this 
* place ;T'doubt hot but you are defirous to fill your ſelves with 
** my blagd, and' that you are impatient to exercife your teeth 
*-upon my body 3 but you have notſo much reaſon to triumph 
* to ſee me in this condition, nor I much to betroubled there- ; 
"*at 2 My Country-men have put your,Predeceſlors to greater 
*mitſcries than you are now able to inyent againſt me; and 1 
* hayedone my part with them in mangling, maſlacring, and 
'* devouring your people, . your friends, and your fathers ; be- 
*fides thar I have Relations who will not fail to revenge my 
**quarrel with advantage upon you and upon your Children, 
'* for the moſt inhumane treatment you intend againſt me - 
* What torments ſoever the moſt ingenious cruelty can diftate 
*to you for the taking away of my life, is nothing in compa- 
*riſon of thoſe which my generous Nation prepares for yau 
© inexchange :' therefore delay not the utmoſt of your cruelty 
*any longer, and aſſure yourſelves I both flight and laugh. at 
*it: Somwhat-of this nature is that brave and bloody Bra- 
vado which may be reatvf a Braſtlian Priſoner, ready to, be Montagn's 
devour'd by his Enemies ;. ** Come on boldly, ſaid be to them, Eſſays,1. i. 
**and feaſt your'ſ{elves:upon me 3 for. at the ſame;time you ©. 30. 
* will feed 6h your Fathers and Grandfathers, who ſerv'd for 
* nouriſhment. to my Body : Theſe Muſcles, this Fleſh, and 
** theſe Veins are yours, blind Fools as-you arez-you: do not 
* obſerve, that the ſubſtance of the Members'of. your Ance- 


"I ©®ftors are yet to be ſeen iti them; taſte them/well, and you 
'* wi find the raſte'of your own Fleſh. But let us return to 
our Aronagues.  — F | et 


His foul was not-only in his lips, but ſhew'd it {elf alfo io the 

« Effetts which follow'd that Bravado; for. after the. Company 

| hada while endur'd his menaces andfarrogant defianges with- 

out. touching him , one among them'came and burng,his liges 

with'a flaming brand ; another cut good deep pieces gut of Sn, 
an 
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and would have made them bigger, had it not been for the 
| bones, in ſeveral parts of the body : Then they caſt into his 

ſmarting wounds that ſharp kind of Spice which the Caribbians 
call Pywan : Others diverted themſelves in ſhooting Arrows at 
the poor Patient ; and every one took a pleaſure in tormenting 
him but he ſuffer'd with the ſame conntenance, and exprel\- 
ſed not the leaſt ſentiment of pain : After they had made ſport 


thus along time with the poor wretch, at laſt growing weary 
of inſulting , and out-brav'd by his conſtancy , which ſeem'd 


ſtill the ſame, one of them came and at one blow diſpatch'd 
him with his Club. This is the Treatment which the Caribb;- 
axs made heretofore to their Priſoners of War; but-now they 
think it enough to put them to a ſpeedy death, as we have at- 
ready repreſented. | 

As ſoon as this unfortunate perſon is thus laid dead upon the 
place, the young men take the body, and having waſh'd it cut 
It in pieces, and then boyl ſome part , and broil ſome upon 
wooden Frames, made for that purpoſe, like Gridirons : When 
this deteſtable Diſh is ready , arid ſeaſon'd according to their 
_ palates, they divide it into ſo many parts as there are perſons 

preſent, and joyfully devour it, thinking that the World car- 
not afford any other repaſt equally delicious: The Women lick 
the very ſticks on which the fat of the Arozague dropp'd ; 
which proceeds not fo mnich from the deliciouinels they ind in 
that kind of ſuſtenance, and that fat, as from the exceffive 
pleaſure they conceive in being reveng'd in that manner of their 
chiefeſt Enemies. 

But as they would be extreamly troubled that the enraged 
hatred they bear the Aronagues thould ever end, ſo do they 
make it their main endeavour to foment and heighten it: thence 
It comes, that while this poor Carcais is a drething, they care- 
fully gather and fave all the fat that comes from it 3 not to put 
Into Medicines, as Chirurgeon: tometimes do; or to make wild- 
fire of ir, to-ſet their Enemics houſes on fire; as the Tartars do; 
but they gather together that fat to be afterwards diſtributed 
among the chiefeſt of them, who caretully keep it in little 
Gourds, to pour ſome few drops thereof into theis. Sauces at 
their ſolemn Entertainments, ſo to perpetuate.,. as much as lies 
in their power, the motive of their Revenge. | 

I muſt needs acknowledge, the Sun would have more reaſon 
to withdraw himſelf from theſe Barbarians, 'than to be preſent 
at ſuch deteſtable Solemnities ; but it would be requiſite that 
he withdrew himſelf at the ſame time from moſt of the Coun- 
_ tries of America, nay from ſome parts of Africk and Aſia, where 
the like and worſe crueltics are daily exercis'd : For inſtance, 
the Tapinambous make In a marines the ſame treatment to their 
priſoners, as the Caribb:ans '' - ty this: but they add thereto 
divers expreſſions of barbar;.: -11cii are nottobe ſeen in the 

Cnribbies : 
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Caribbies : They rub the bodies . of their Children with the De Lery,e. 
blood of thoſe miſerable Victims, to animate them: to futnre 15: 
Cruelties : He who had been the Executioner of the Captive 7 6.8. 
caus'd himſelf to be mangled and flaſh'd, and cut in ſeveral 
parts of the body, as a Trophey of Valour, and a mark of 
Glory : And what is yet ſuperlatively ſtrange, is, That thoſe 
Barbarians beſtowing their Daughters for Wives on thoſe Ene- 
mies, as ſoon as they fall into their hands, when they come to 
cut them in pieces, the Wife her ſelf eats firſt, if ic be poſſible; | '' | 
of the fleſh of her  Husband ; and if it happen that ſhe hath ' 
_ any Children by him,. they are ſerv'd in thelike manner, kill'd, _ 
roſted, and eaten ; ſomtimes as ſoon as they come into the 
World. The like Barbariſm hath ſomtimes been obfery'd in Garcilſ. L; 
ſeveral. Provinces of Pers. BE WEE 2269 EE OEM WR 7 
Divers other barbarous Nations do alſo exceed the Caribbiars 
in their inhumanity ; but above all, the Inhabitants of the 
Country of Aztis are more cruel then Tygers : If it happens j,;7 
that by right of War or otherwiſe, they make a Prifoner, and 
that they know him to be a perſon of ſmall account; they im- 
mediately quarter him, and beſtow the Members on theic 
Friends or Servants, that they may .eat them if they pleaſe, 
or ſell them in the Shambles ; but it he be a perſon of quality, 
the chiefeſt among them meet together, with their Wiyes and 
Children, to be preſent at his death - Then theſe unmerciful 
people having ſtrip'd him, faſten him ſtark naked to a poft, 
and cut and flaſh him all over the body with a fort of Knives 
and Raſours made of a certain Stone, fuch as may be Flint - In 
this cruel Execution they do not preſently diſmember him, bur 
_ they only take the fleſh from the parts which have moſt, as the 
calf of 'þ Leg, the Thighs, the Buttocke, and the Arms 5 that 
done, they all pell-mell, Men, Women, and Children, dye 
- themſelves with the-blood of that wretched perſon; and not 
| ſtaying for the roſting or boyling of the Flefh they had taken 
away, they devour it he ſo many. Cormorants, or rather 
ſwallow it down withont any chewing - Thus the wretch ſees 
himſelf eaten alive, and-buried in the bellies of his Enemies : 
The Women adding yet ſomwhat to the cruelty of the Men , 
though exceſfively barbarous and inhumane , rub the ends of . 
their Breaſts with the blood of the Patient, that ſo their Chil- 
dren may fack it in with their Milk. And if theſe inhumane 
Executioners have obſerv'd, that amid(t all the torments they 
put the miſerable deceas'd perſon to, he expreſs'd the leaſt ſence 
of pain, either in his countenance or other parts of his body 3 
or that he ſo much as groan'd or ſigh'd, then. they break his 
| bones, after they have eaten the fleſh about them., and caſt 
them into ſome naſty place, or into;s River, with an extream 
contempt. Bog. 
Thus alſo do ſeveral other Nations cruelly inſult over the 
Uu wretched 
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wretched remainders of their murthered Enemies, and exerciſe 
their inhumane revenge and barb arous animoſity on that which 
hath no feeling thereof : Thus ſome Inhabitants of Florida, to 
ſatiate their. brutality, hang up in their houſes, and carry about 
them, the skins and hair of their Enemies ; the Virginians wear 
about their necks a dry'd hand ; ſome Savages of New-Spair 
hang about ſome- part of their bodies , after the manner of a 
Medal, a piece of their fleſh whom they had maſlacred : The 

+ Lords of the:Ifland by the French call'd Bele-Iſle neer China, 
- wear a Crown made up of Deaths-heads, hideouſly diſpos'd, 
and interlac'd with ilk ſtrings : The Chineſes make drinking- 
cups of the Spaniards {kuls whom they have kill'd,as heretofore 
the Scythians were wont to do with their Enemies, as Herodo- 
tus affirms: The Canadians and the Mexicans dance on their 
Feſtival days, wearing about them the ſkins of thoſe whom they 
had fley'd and eaten : The H#ancas, an ancient Nation of Pers, 
made Drums of ſuch ſkins, affirming, that when they were bea- 
ten they had a ſecret virtue to make thoſe who fought againſt 
them to. run away. | 

From all this Diſcourſe it may be deduced, to what degree of 
rage and fury Hatred and the deſire of Revenge may . bag : 
And in theſe Examples there are are many circumſtances more 
bloody, and ſome more deteſtable difcoveries of cruelty and 
barbarifm, then there are in the treatment which our Carnbals 
make to their Priſoners of: War,the Arouagues. RE, 

But to make this treatment appear the leſs horrid, it were 
ealie tobring on the Stage divers Nations, who beſides that fu- 
rious animolity, and that unquenchable thirſt of Revenge, do 
further diſcover a barbarous-and inſatiable gluttony, and an ab- 
folately brutiſh paſſion of feeding on Mans fleſh. 

And in the firſt place, whereas our Carnibals ordinarily feed 
only upon the Arozagnes, their irreconcileable Enemies, ſparing 
the Priſoners they take of any other Nation, ſome Floridians, 
who live ncer the Streight of Bahama, cruelly devour all the 
Strangers they can get into their hands, what Nation ſoever they 
be of; ſo that if any people land in their Country, and that 
they-chance:to be the ſtronger party,they mult iofallibly expect 
to be their next days Commons: They think Mans fleſh 
extreamly delicate, from what part ſoever of the Body it be ta- 
. ken; but they affirm, that the ſole of the foot is the moſt deli- 
- Clous bit of. any.3 thence it comes, that the ſaid part is ordina- 
rily ſerv'd up to their Carliz, who is their Lord, whereas anct- 
ently the Tartars cut off the breaſts of young Maids, and reſer- 
ved them for their chick Commanders, whole ordinary food 
they were. To theſe Barbarians we may add thoſe of the Pro- 
vince of Haſcala, and of the Region of the City of Darien in 
New-Spain, who did eat. not only the fleſh of their Encmles, 
but alſo that of their own Country-men : And racy af- 
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firm, that the Trcas, Kings of Pern, ſubdaed divers Provinces, Garcilaſ. 
the Inhabitants whereof thought no Law ſo rigorous and inſup- Com. Royal. 
portable, among all thoſe which the ſaid victorious Princes im- 
ſed on them, as thoſe which prohibited the eating of mans 
fleſh, fo much were they addicted to that execrable diet ; for 
not ſtaying till he whom they had mortally wounded, had gi- 
ven up the ghoſt, they drunk off the blood which iflued out of 
his wound 3 and they did the like when they cut himup into 
quarters, greedily fucking it, leſt a drop ſhould be Joſt : They Gazi). ! 7 
bad publick Shambles for the ſelling of mans fleſh, whereof c. 17. Rou- 
they took pieces and mine'd them very ſmall,. and of the en- lox, Baro,s 
trails they made puddings and ſaucages : And particularly the Rubriques 
Cheriganes, or Chirrhnanes, a people inhabiting the Mountains, *” /**i7 Tr- 
had.ſo ſtrange and ſo inſatiable an appetite to mans fleſh, that — 6a 
they gluttonoully cat it raw,not ſparing their neereſt Relations . "7" 26. 
when they dyed : The ſame thing is at this day affirmed of the 
yes, a certain other oriental Nation 3 and Herodotus aſſures Lib, 3. 
us of ſuch a thing in his time 3 nay it is averred, that the peo-_ 
ple of Jeve are fo barbarous and ſo great lovers of that abo-. Vin.leBlane, 
minable nouriſhment, that, to ſatisfie their damnable appetiteg?* ** © 24: 
they deprive their Parents of their lives, and toſs the pieces of 
their fleſh one to another like balls, to ſee who ſhall have moſt 
of themes The Amrres, a people of Braſil, are yet more inhu- 
mane and deteſtable z ſo that we need not feign Saturnes de- 
vouring their own children; for if we may credit Hiſtorians, Dc Lacts Hi 
theſe Barbarians eat in effect their own Children, member after frory of Ame- 
member, and ſometimes opening the wombs of great belly'd ©**: 
women, they take out the Fruit thereof, which they immedt- 
ately devour, longing ſo ſtrangely after the fleſh of their own 
ſpecies, that they go a hunting of men, as they do beaſts, and 
having taken them they tear them in pieces, and devour them 
after a cruel and unmerciful manner. 
By theſe examples it is ſufficiently apparent, that our Carni- 
bels are not fo much Cannibals, that is, Eaters of men, though 
they have the name particularly attributed to them, as many 
other ſavage Nations; and it were an eafte matter to find yet 
elſewhere certain diſcoveries of Barbariſm anſwerable to that 
of our Caribbian Cannibals, nay ſuch as far exceeds theirs : But 
we have done enough, let us draw the Curtains on theſe hor- 
rours, and leaving the Carnibals of all other Nations, return 
to thoſe of the Caribbzes, todivert our eyes, wearied with be- 
holding ſo many inhumanities and bloudy Tragedies, by a pro- 
ſpe of their Marriages. | 
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CHAP. XXII. 
of the Marriages of the Caribbians. 


"Here are in Awerica ſome Savages 1o ſavage and ſo bry- 

''B: tiſh, that they know not what Marriage is, but go- in- 

F differently together like beaſts. This, among others, is af- 
Garcil;!.z. firm'd of the ancient Perxvians, and the Inhabitants of the 
c. 14. & 15: Tflands of Robbers: But the Carzbbiazs, with all their barba- 
& 1.7,c.17- riſm, ſubje&t themſelves to the Laws of this ſtrict Alliance; '- | 
A . They have no ſet time of the Year appointed for their Mar- 
Strab, /. 11.-riages, as the Perſcans, who ordinarily marry 1n the Spring z 
- ___._ Nor Yet are they oblig'd to do it at any certalu age, as Rn 
* ntheEaſt- other Savages, whereof ſome marry commonly at * nine years 
Indies. others at* twelve; ſome at © four and twenty ; and others on- 
* Ar Mada- ly at? forty : Nor is it the cuſtom among the Caribbians, as in 
por - *a-mdnner among all other Nations, that the young Men ſhould 

e Peru» \ EO fs TY | h ng - 
_ vrdinarily make choice of the Maids according to their own 
: The Florj- Minds and inclinations 3 nor on the other fide, do the young 
dians, Maids make choice of their Huſbands, as thoſe of the Pro- 
vince of Nicaragna do, at their publick Feaſts and Aſſemblies; 
and as-it was done heretofore in Candza; as Hiſtorians affirm. 
* . , - "But when our Savages are defirous to marry, they have a 
© \, priviledge to take all their Couſin-germans, and have no-more 
© to fay, then that they take them totheir Wives ; for they are 
naturally reſerv'd for them, and they may carry them to their 
houſes without any other ceremony, and then they are ac- 
counted their lawful Wives. They: may all take as many 
Wives as they pleaſe; eſpecially, the Captains pride it much 
in having a great number of them : They build -a particular 
Hur for every Wife : They continue what time they pleaſe 
with her whom they fancy moſt,  yet-ſo as that the others con- 
cerve no jealoulie thereat. ' She whom they moſt honour with 
their company, waits on them with the greateſt care and ſub- 
miſlion imaginable ; ſhe prepares caſio for them , paints. 
them; and goes-along with them in all their Expeditions. 

Their: Huſbands love: them all very well ; but this love 1s 

like a fire of ſtraw, ſiace that many times they forſake them 

with as much eaſe as they take them 3, yet are they ſeldom ſeen 

to leave their firſt Wives, eſpecially if they have had children 

by them. #-- 41 

It there chance to be among the She-prifoners of War any 
that they like, they make them their Wives; but though the. 
children born of them are tree, yet are the Mothers, for their 
parts, ſtil] accounted Slaves. All the Wives ſpeak with whom 
they pleaſe 3 bnt the Huſband dares not diſcourſe with " Re- 
ations 
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lations of his Wife, but upon extradrdinary.” occaſions.” 
When ir happens that any one among them hath no Couſin. 
germans, or that having ſtaid tov Tong ere they took them tg 
Wives, their friends have diſpos'd of themto others, they _ 
now marry ſuch'as are not'of any kin to them :* but it is requil- 
ſite that they demand them of their Fathers and Mothers, and 
as* ſon as the Father or: Mother hath 'granted their'te veſt, 
they are their Wives, and they carry them to their own Hhab}- 
tathons: a _ EOS INS 904309 REFINE; 
+ Before they had alter'd fonie part 6f' tkeir anicjent' Cuſtoms, 
| by reafon of the-converfe they have had-with-the Chriftians, 
they took nomtefor their lawful Wives but their Couſins, who 
were theirs by natural right, as'we ſaid before, or ſuch youyp\. 
Maids as theit Fathers and Mothers wiltitgly proffer'd them at 
their return from the Wars. This afcient Cuſtom of theirs 
hath many particular circumftances worthy onr remark ; 'and. 
therefore we (hall give an account of it at large, as'we have it 
from the moſt ancient of that Nation who have related it, to 
ſhew the gfeat changes which have crept into their Manners 
and Cuſtoms, ſince they became acquainted with forreign Na- 
tions. ES OY ED CE ink {ee 
When the Caribbians return'd with ſucceſs from their Wars, 
andithat there Was a folemn reception made for them in their 
Iſlands, and a'great entertdihment at their Carbet, after that 
Sotemnity, which is ſtillinvaſe among them, the Captain gave 
an account of the ſucceſs of their Expedition, and cominended 
the generoſity and gallantry' of thoſe who had behav'd them- 
ſelves-valiantly : But his main'defign was to recominend the 
valour' of the young men, the better to-animate them to make 
furure expreſitons' of the fame courage upon the like occaſions.” 
It was ordinarily at the end of that diſcourſe that Fathers of 
families, who 'had Daughters marriageable, took occaſion to 
preſent them for Wives to'thoſe among -the young men whoſe 
performances they had heard ſo much celebrated, and whoſe 
courage and undauntedneſs in fighting had been ſo highly com- 
mended: There was an emulation among them whoſhould get 
ſuch for their Sons-in-law : And he who had kill'd moſt Ene- 
mies, had mnch ado that day to ſcape with one Wife, - fo many - 
would there be proffer'd to'hith: But Cowards and- perſons 
of no worth met with no courtſhip to that purpoſe 3 '{o thar, 


to be married among them, there was'a neceſlity of being cou- _,. 


ragious; for a Wife in that Natton then was the reward of ge- 
nerofity. Thus among the Braftlzans, the young mer were not 


admitted to marry till they had kill'd-ſorme Enemy: Andin a Vin.le Blan, 
City of Grand-Tartary, called Palrmbrota, thoſe of higheſt qua- p.1, c. 3o, 


lity could have no Waves till they had bronghe proof that they 


-” 


had kil'd three Enemies of their Prince. | It is reported alfo; aj, ab A- 
that heretofore in Carmania,'if any one Were defirousto marry, lexandro, 7. 
= iT 6, 6-24: 
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it was requiſite that he brought the King the head of an Ene- 
my. The ſame Cuſtom in a manner was obſerv'd among a 
certain people neer the Caſpian Sea. And who knows not that 
King Saul demanded of David the lives of an hundred Phil;- 
ſtines, for the dower of his Daughter, before he gave her him 
in Marriage? 

But happy did that Father think himſelf among our Carib- 
bians, who could firſt approach and ſeize about the body of 
ſome one of thoſe valorous Sons-in-Law whom the Captain 
had commended 3 for there was nothing to be expected for 

_ that time by him that camenext; and the marriage was con- 
cluded as ſoon as the other had ſaid to the Yougg-man, I be- 
ſtow my Danghter on thee for thy Wife 3 the like expreſſion from 
a Mother was as effectual : And the Young-man durlt not re- 
fuſe the Daughter when ſhe was thus preſented to him ; but it 
was requiſite, that whether ſhe were handſome or unhandſome, 
he took her to Wife. Thus the Caribbians married not after 
previous courtſhips and Love-ſuits. 

And if the young Caribbiars, after they were married, con- 
tinued the ſame gallantry in enſuing Wars, they had according- 
ly other Wives beſtowed on them at their return : this Poli- 
gamy Is {till .in uſe among them, and it is indeed common 

De Lacts among other Barbarians. The Ch3leſes, Inhabitants of the Iſland 

Hiftory. of Mocha, make no more ado, but as often as they are defirous 
to have a new Wife, they buy one for an Ox, a Sheep, or ſome 
other Commodity : And there are ſome places where the num- 
ber of Wives belonging to the ſame Husband is prodigious, as 

The Dutch in the Kingdom of Benrin, the King whereof hath ſometimes 

Relations, leven Rats, Ao” Wives and Concubines; and where the ordina- 
ry ſubjefts, as well as thoſe of Mexico, have each of them about 
a hundred, or a hundred and fifty Wives. On the other fide 
there are ſome places where every Wife in like manner is per- 
mitted to have many husbands, as among the Pelhnares, a Na- 
tion of Braſil, in the Kingdom of Calecut; and heretofore in 
ſome of the Canaries. 

The Young-men among the Caribbiazs do not to this day 
converſe with either Maids or Women till they are married ; 

De Lact, Pi- wherein certainly they are ata rome diſtance from the humour 
rard,p.1i. of the Pegxans, who are ſo paſtionately amorous, that to make 
C. 27. it appear, that the violence of the ſecret fire which conſumes 
Conqueſt of them, extinguiſhes in them the ſentiment of all other ardors, 
” COP they ſear their own arms in the preſence of their Miſtreſles 
EW with a flaming Torch, or ſuffer todie and be (pent upoa their 
Vin,lcBlanc, fleſb, a piece of linnen cloth all of a flame, and dipped in Olt : 
p.1.c.3, And to ſhew that being wounded to death by Love, all other 
wounds mnſt needs be (light, they cut and flaſh their 
bodies with Ponyards. The Txrks do ſomewhat of the 
Lib 3 fame kind, as Villamont affirms; for upon the like o— 
they 
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they give themſelves ſeveral cuts and great wounds with their 
knives, in divers parts of their bodies. | 
. i Phe number of Wives among the Canibbians,is nat limited; _ 

as it is \among the Maldzveſes, where a man may have but three ''*4'd. ?. 
at the ſame time: But as that number. was heretofore propos © © 7 

tioned to. their courage and valour, (for as.often as they return- 

ed from the: wars with the. commendation of gallant men, they 

might pretend to 8 hope for a new Wite)ſo at the preſent,they 

have;as many. as they, defire-and-can; obtain 3 ſy that among 

them,as well as. among the Topizambans,he who hath moſtWives De Lery, 

5 accounted imo{t valiant; jand;the moſt conſiderable -perſan ig © 17 

the whole lfland And: whereas in the Iland. of, Hiſparola all Hiſtory of 

the wives lay intbe ſame Room with their Husbands, the Carihs Lopez, 

bians.as we aid; before, to .prevent all. differences and jealque 

fies, keep their-wives, as the Tarksiand Tartars do:theirs, in, dis 

Rin Habitations 3 nay, ſometimes they diſpoſe. them into, fe- 

veral I{lands : Or haply another reaſon of their ordering fugh 

a diftance between the feveral. aboads of theis. wives, is. that 

they may the more conveniently apply: themſelves to the. cul- 

ture of their Gardens, which, lie ſcattered, up and down in;di- 

-vers. places: andit i5upon;the fame account that ſome affirm 

the Caribbians of the Continent do the like, their wives having 

this commendation, that they are not troubled with jealoufie. 

Our Savages of the l{lands, if they have no more wives than 

one, are very careful not to be far from them; and if they have 

many, they viſit them by tyrgs one after another : But in this 

they obſerve the ſame Cuftom with the Floridians, that they 

meddle not with thoſe who are with child. 

It is ſomewhat to be wondred at, that Lycargw and Solox Pl. in thcir 
thoſe Lights of Greece, ſhould ſhew. themſelves fo blind and Lives, 
withal ſo diſhoneſt,as to open a gap for Adultry to get in among 
their Citizens ; for there 1s hardly any Nation ſo Barbarous 
and Savage, but hath of it felf light enough to read this Law 
drawn by the hand of nature; that Adultery is a crime, and 
that a certain horrour ought-to be had for itz nay there is not 
any but exprefles a certain deteſtation of it, and feverely pu- 
nifhes it. The puniſhment of Adultery is pleaſant enough 
among the Inhabitants of'G#inzy 3 for the Wife, if ſhe hath-# Dutch Re 
mind to continue ſtill withi her Husband, 'pays. bim by way of /-tions, 
fatisfa&tion, ſorne ounces of Gold. But there is no jeſting with 
thoſe of Bengala, and the Mexicans, who cut offi their wives no» Linſcot,c.x6 
ſes and ears in that caſe : Divers other barbarous Nations pu- | 
nifh this crime with death ; nay, the Pegwazs are fo fevere upon V. Ie Blanc. 
theſe occaſions, and have ſo great a hoxrrour for this breach of P- 1+ ©: 32- 
coJjugal love, that both men and women who are found gui | 
ty thereof are buriedalive: : 

- Norare the Caribbians the moſt indulgent, and the lealt jea- 


lous of their honour in this caſe; heretofore they knew not - 
2" how 
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how to puniſh this Crime, becauſe it reigned not among them 
before their commerce with the Chriſtians : but now if the 
Husband farprifes his Wife proſtituting her ſelf to ſome other, 
or have otherwiſe any certain knowledge of it, he does himſelf 
juſtice, and ſeldom pardons her, but diſpatches her, ſometimes 
with his Club, ſometimes by ripping up the upper part down- 
wards with a Raſor or the tooth of an Agonty, which is neer 
as ſharp. | | | 

This execution being done, the Husband goes to bis Father- 
in-law, and tells him in cold blood oP | have killed thy Daxehter 
becauſe ſhe proved unfaithful to me ; The Father thinks the aQi- 
on ſo juſt, that he is ſo far from being angry with him, that he 
commends him, and conceives himſelf oblig'd : Thou haſt done 
well, replies he, ſhe deſerved noleſs : And if he hath any more 
Daughters to difpoſe of, he immediately. proffers him one 
of them, and promiſes to beſtow her on himat the firſt oppor- 
tunity. 
The Father marries not his own Daughter, as ſome have af- 
firmed 3 they abhor that crime, andif there have been any in- 
ceſtuous Fathers among them, they were forc'd to abſent them- 
ſelves; for had they been taken by the reſt, they would have 
burnt them alive, or torn them inta a thouſand pieces. - 
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CHAP. XXIIL. 


Of the birth and education of Children among the 
Caribbians: . 


FR is hardly any Cuſtom among theſe poor Indians fo 
brutiſh, as that which they uſe at the birth of their chil- 
dren; their wives are delivered with little pain, and if they 
feel any difficulty, their recourſe is to the root of a certain 
Ruſh, out of which they get the juice, and having drunk it, 
they are immediately delivered : Sometimes the very day of 
their delivery, they go and waſh themſelves and the child at 
the next Riveror Spring, and fall about thcir ordinary bufi- 
neſs: The Pernvian, the Japonneſes, and the Braſtlian women 
do the like ; and it was ordinary among the Indians of Hiſþa- 
niola, and the ancient Lacedemonians to weſh their children in _ 
cold water, immediately after their birth, to harden their skins. 
The Maldzveſes waſh theirs ſo for ſeveral daies together 3 and 
It isafhirmed by ſome, that the Cimbri were heretotore wont to 
put thole little newly-born creatures into ſnow, to accuſtom 


them tocold and hardſhip, and to trengthea their members. 
; They 
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They make no feaſt at the birth of their Children, fave on- 
ly atthat of the firſt-born, and they obſerve no ſer time for 
that, but every man according to his humour : But when they 
aſſemble their friends to rejoice with them upon the birth of 
their fi:{t-born, they ſpare nothing that may contribute to the 
entertainment and merry-making of the invited z whereas 
heretofore the Thracians accompanied with their tears the cries 1jer0q. ; ; 
of thoſe who came into the world, reflecting on'the miſeries 
they were to ſuffer in this life. \ 

But behold the brutality of our Savages intheir enjoyments, 
for the augmentation of cheir Family ! Aſſoon as the Wife is 
delivered the Husband goes to bed, to bemoan himſelf there, 
and act the part of the woman in that condition 3 a cuſtome, 
Which, though ſavage and ridiculous, is yet ufed, as fome af- 
firm anjong the Peaſants of a cettain Province of France, where 
they have this particular phraſe for it, faire la convade : But 
what is moſt troubleſorte to the poor Caribbiar, who hath pur 
himſelf into bed inſtead of. his newly-delivered Wife, is, thar 
they oblige Hich to a certain diet for ten or twelve days toge- 
ther, allowing him every day mn a little piece of Caſſava, 
2hd a little water, wherein there had been boiled alittle of that 
root-bread 3 afterwards his allowance is a little encreaſed, yet 
fi} continued itt that ſame diet 3 but he breaks the Caſſava 
which is prefented to him only in the middle, for the ſpace of 
about forty days,leaving the extremities entire, which he hangs 
ap in his Hut, to ſerve at the eritertainment he afterwards 
intends to make for all his friends 3 nay after all this, he ab- 
ſtains, fometimes for the fpace of ten months, 6r awhole year, 
from ſeveral kinds of mext,as Lamaritin, T ortoiſes, Swines-fleſh, 
hens, Fiſh,and delicious things,being © pitifully fimple as to fear 
that thoſe things might prejudice the child : but this great ab- 
ſtinence they- obſerve only at the birth of their firſt-born 3 
for at thoſe of the reſt, their faſts are much heſs rigorous, and 
ſhorter, not laſting ordinarily above four or five days. 

Among the Japorneſes and the Braſilians, the Husbands are De bact,& 
alſo ſubje& to the ſame extravagance of perſonating the wo- Mattzus. 
men delivered'; but they are not fuch fools as to faſt in their 
beds; on the contrary, they are deliciouſly and plentifully 
created with all things : Some affirm, that heretofore the ſame 
thing was obſervable among the Tibariars, a peoplenot far Alcx, ab A- 
from Cappadocia, and fome others : But the natural Inhabiranrs lexandro. 
of Madagaſexr imitate this faſt of the Caribbians, when they _ Cau- 


would have their children cireumcis'd. C 
Some of our Catibbians are yet guilty of another extrava- 
$ance, worſt of all-for the poor Father who hat a child borny 
for at the expiration of his faſt,. his ſhoulders are ſcarified 
and open'd with the Tooth of an Agowty' 5 and it 15 requiſite 
rhat the beſotted wretch fhould' nor only ſuffer himſelf to 1 
X x 0 
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ſo ordered, but he maſt allo encure NV [LOU _ ding the 
lealt {Ennio CCTI Pall - T hc ny r{yvalio I) Is that th ;C MOTC a [)- 
PAYENT tine battier [ I 1ENCe (hall | be in thee t trails, the INOTE 
YCCOILMMEndat ic thail bo the valour of his SON 3 but this noble 
Mood mutt not be tuticred to fall to the ground, lincc the etjy- 
fon thereof contributes ſo much to future COUrage + 1t 15 there- 
tore caretully lavd to rub the childs face withall, out of an 
Hnagination he will be the more generous : TI his 1s alſo done 1n 
[O16 parts tOW:aras the Daught CIS 5 (01 thougn they are not 
tO be in their mtitary engagements. as the Am4z9ns hereto- 
torc wore. yet Uo they go to me. Wars with hem Husbands, 0 
provide Victuals for them, 3nd |! to their Veilet: white they 
arc engaged with the Enemy. 
Atoon as the Children are born, the Mothers make their 
tire Meads hat. 1nd Dr el: them 16 that there 1s {4 delcent back- 
W :11 «15. [ 03 Deli ) Chat that form of thc {orchead ls accointed 
ONC Of the (OT LINE yUrk PDIETE? O08 Heauty ATTONES them , they athrm, 
that it facyjitotts their ſhouting vprothe top of a tree ſtand- 
Ing ar the foot of i wherum thicy are £xtrceamly expert as be- 
TIL Droigpht IS tO 1! from they Chats) # | 
They do not twathe their clhnidren at all. but leave them at 
Hourly to turn themielves which way they will in their little 
1) A! F-44231 Buds of Cotton. Or v3.00 }[} i:1t eh { GUCNES ot E 4m 2# 4« 
eaves juatd on the ground in forme corner of their Hutrs « and 
yt thirr hnbs are not any Way atitoried, but rhe whole body 
nd pertectly well-ſhap'd. Thote who have liv'd among the 


T0» 


9. Malo 4d the 4OPINAHIOOWS. atthirm the fame thing of the 
F Cidien of tholce PeOpic. thoug' (hey NCVCT 21nd the MMM IN 
Phe o  Uany-thing. ng more then the Carmhiians art l he 1aredgmo 
[ ly. mans heretofore did thi like. 

lg. | h« \ (LO 0)EOT TN vie Names on OI Ci:\dren as foon 45 they 


arc born. but after twelve or iti een ( AVS, 4nd then they call 
a Man and » Woman. who ſtand as it were for Godfather and 
Godmnibor. and make holes in the child < ears, the under-lp, 
and the tpace between the noſtrils, and pur a thred through. 
that thute way be places to- hang Pendant» * Þut 1t they coun- 
eelve the Cliidren too Weak to e1ure the boring of thoſe 
parts, They deter that CETEIMONY tFiaey are KLOWN itTONgCcT. 

Nloſt of thit NN; L11CS t! 1C C47 tht140) ING FC 11d! FCN, AIC 
deriv'd from their Anceſtors. or tron divers Trecs which 
oro 10 ther Hands, or elf from fore accident tiat happen d 
to the Lather while his Wite was with child, or during the 


time of | Own lying 1: Fhus ones Daughter, 1 the {Jand 
( Dommi waved Ouſzerr-banna, that is to lay, The leaf 
Ui the mild ! ie. \ ich 15 (| [| r cc VV CTC Of we 1 ave v1V Cli 4 


KOT OR ME proper place. Another of the ſame [{lind, 
Paving buy at S. Chriſtopher whillt he Wite was with child, 
Mel has there leg the 1 417 1 Cage? | -140;{a ti ohald IC 
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112d at his rcturn, Gerera!, upon remembrance of the kind en- 
certalnment he had recery dl at the Genera)'s, 

Something of this kind 1s allo obſery'd among other Nati- 
ons : For inſtance, the Canadians borrow Names from Fiſhes Leſcarbot. 
and Rivers : The Virginians and Praſilizns take theirs from the 
firſt thing they think of, as from Bows, Arrows, living Crea- 
cures, Trees, Plants: The Grand Scignors of Turkey are wont 
tO give to the Eunuchs who keep their Wives, the Names of 
the faircſt Flowers; to the end that thoſe Women calling 
them by the ſame Names, there ſhould proceed nothing our 
of their mouths hut what were decent and delightful :-Fhe 
Romans, at may be ſeen in Fiutarch, fometimes took their 
Names trom tithes, ſometimes trom their Country-divertiſfe- 
ments, ſometimes trom tlic marks and imperfections of their 
bodics, and fometimes from their molt Heroick Actions, in 
initation of the Greeks : Nay the Holy Scriptures turniſh us 
with abundance of examples of Names taken trom divers ac- 
cidents, as among others thoſe of Feron, Phares, Icabod, and 
the like. | 

The Names which the Carrbbiars ampole on their male chil- 
dren ſome time after their birth, are not to be continu'd while 
they live; tor they change their Names when they come to 
the age requilite to be receiv d jnto the nun;ber of Souldiers : 
and when they have behav'd theniſelves valiantly in the Wars, | 
and have kill'd one of the chiet Commanders of the Arox- 
aces, they aſſume his Name, as a mark of Honour : Which 
Cultom relates ſomewhat to what was practis'd among the Ko- 
Mans atter their Victories, when they afſlam'd to themlelves 
che Names of the Nations whom they had ſubdu'd ; as may be 
inſtanc'd in Sczpzo Africanus, and divers others whom we need 
not cite. Theſe victorious Car7bbians have alſo, in their Wines 
or publick rejoycing days, fome particular pcrſon choſen to 
vive them a new Name, to whom they lay, aftcr they have 
taken a ſufficient dole of drink, Tefzclee y atec that 1s, 1 wouls 
be named, name me; whoſe defire the other preſently ſatisfies : 
and in requita] he receives fome Preſcat, fuch as may be a knite, 
or a grain of Chrylital, or ſome other trifle much elteem'd 
among them. 

The Caribbian Women ſuelkcle their own children, and are 
very good Nurſes and indulgent Mothers, having all the care 
:maginable to bring them upz nay when their neighbours are 
g0ne to the wars they look to their Ch.ldren. All the Pernuzan Gurl, & 
and the Canadian women, and molt ot the Weſt-Indians are Lelcarhboi, 
alſo their own Nurſes: And inthe Fast- lndzes, in the Kingdom 
of Tranſtana and the Maldivos, the women, of what quality Fc Blanc *:* 
{ever they bet; are obliged to luckle their own Children : | arti. 
Anu Yacitas atiirms. that all Mothers niirs'd their own Children 11. Mor C. 
«e112 the QNCIent German, Nay it 1s reported that hereto- man, 
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fore the Queens of Peru took the pains to bring up their own 
children : And we have the cxamples of ſome Queens of 
France, who have not thought thoſe maternal endeavours be- 


low them; a Cuſtom much contrary to that of thoſe Canarziar 


Women, who commonly caus d their Children to be luckled by 
Goats: The ſame thing was alſo done by ſome Country-wo- 
1&1 of Gree, in Montaigne's time. 

The Morhers of our little Carzbbians do not only give the 
Dreatt totheir Children, but afloon as they are grown a little 
{1ong, they chew the Potatoes, Bananas and other fruits, to 
feed them withall : And though they ſuffer the little ones to 
tuwble up and down ſtark naked upon the ground, and that 
many they cat and lick the duſt, and other filth which they 
are apt to put into their mouths, yet do they thrive extream- 
ly, and for the moſt part become {o ſtrong, that at ſix months 
they are able to go alone. 

At two years of age their hair 1s cut, and then there is a 
Feaſt made for the whole Family 3 ſome Parents deter till that 
time the piercing or boring of thcir ears, lips, and the ſpace be- 
tween the noſtrils ; yet 1s not this much in uſe, but only when 
the weakneſs of the child will not permit it to be done ſooner, 
When they arc a little more advancd in years, the Boys eat 
with their Fathers, and the Girls with their Mothers : Fathers- 
in-Law, and all Relations which are in the collateral line with 
their true Fathers, they call by the general name of Fa- 
there. 

Though the Children of the Caribbians are not inſtructed to 
do any reverence to their Parents, nor to expreſs the reſpect 
and honour they owe them, by any geſtures of the body ; yet 
have they a natural affection for them, and it any injury be 
done them, they immediately cſpouſe their quarrel, and en- 
deavour all the ways they canto be revenged : For inſtance, 
a French-man of Gardeloupe having cut the cords of the Amzac 
whercin an old Caribbjan lay, by which means falling down he 
bruiſed him(elf and put his ſhoulder out of joint, the old man's 
Son-in-Law immedately got together ſome young men, who 
making an incurfion into the Ifland of Marigalanta, maſſacred 
the French who were then beginning to plant themſelves 
there. | 

But the main buſineſs which the Caribbians mind 1n the edu- 
cation of their Children, isto teach them the uſc of the Bow: 
And to bring them the better on, aſloon as they are able to go 
the Parents pur thcir Breakfaſt on the branch of atree, whence 
they mult ſtrike it down with their Arrows. before they eat ; 
it they cannot there is no compaſſion : As the Children grow 
up, their portion of meat is hung up higher - Sometimes alſo 
they cut off a Banana-tree, and plant it in thc ground as a But, 


totcach their Children to ſhoot at the Fruit : by this means 
in 
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in proceſs of time they come to bc expert in that exerciſe. An- 
cient Hiſtorics tell us of other people, who not diftering much 
from this Cuſtom of the Caribbiars, obliged their Children to 
{ling down their meat from the place where they let it. 

They commonly deſign all their Sons to bear Arms, and to 
revenpe them of their Enennes, 1n imitation of their Prede- 
ccilors: But before they are ranked among thoſe who may 
go to the wars, they are to be declared Souldiers in the Pre: 
ſence of all their kindred and friends, who arc invitcd to be 
preſent at fo ſolemn a Ceremony : The manner of it is thus ; 
The Father, who had before got all his Friends together, 
cauſes his Son to lit on a low ſtool, which is placed in the midit 
of the Hut, or in the Caybet ; and after he hath repreſented to 
him the whole duty of a generous Caribbzar Soldier, and 
made him promiſe that he will never do any thing which may 
derogate from tie glory of his Predecetlors, and that he will 
to the utmoſt of his power revenge the ancient quarrel of his 
Nation, he takes by the feet a certain Bird of prey, which 
they call Mansfennis in their Janguage, and which had becn 
prepared long betore for that purpoſe, and with that he dit- 
charges ſeveral blows on his Son, till ſuc} time as the bird 1s 
killed, and the head of it cruſhed to picces - After this rough 
treatment, which puts the young man as It were into a maze, he 
(carifies his whole body with the tooth of an Aegonty, and to 
cure the wounds he hath mage, he puts the dead bird into an 
infuſton of Pymanr-ſeeds, and he rubs all the wounded part+ 
therewith, which cauſes an extraordinary pain to the poor Pa- 
tient 3 but it 1s requilite he ſhguid fuficr -all this with a cheer- 
ful countenance, without the leaſt diſcovery of pain: Then 
they make him cat the heart of the bird ; and to clole the Ce- 
remony, he is laid intoa kind of Amac, where he 1s to conti- 
nue {tretched out to his full length, till his {trenpth be wn a man- 
ner ſpent, by reaſon of much faſting : I hat done, he is acknow- 
ledged by all to be a Souldier ; he 1s admitted into the Aflem- 
blies of the Carbet, and may go along with the ret in all their 
military Expeditions which they undertake againſt their 
Enemies. 

Beſides the exerciſes of war, which are common to all the 
young Caribbiaus who would live in any eſteem among the 
Bravos of their Nation, their Fathcrs do many times deſign j 
them to be Boyez, that 1s Magicians, and Piyfitians ; To that 
end they ſend them to ſome one of the belt $kill'd in that dag- 
nable profeſſion, that is, onc who hath the reputation of in- 
vocating th: evil Spirits, inſtructing pcoplet how to be re- 
venged of their enemies by forceries, and in curing divers dil- 
ealcs whereto thole of that Nation arc ſubject : But it 1s re- 
quilite that the young man who 1s preſented to the Boyes to b:.. 


'n{tructed in his Art, ſhould be conſecrated thereto from his 
child: 
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childhood by abſtinence from ſeveral kinds of meat, by rigo- 
rous Faſts, and that to begin his apprenticeſhip, there is blood 
drawn from all parts of his body with the tooth of an Agonty, 
after the ſame manner as thoſe areto be treated who are recei- 
ved Souldiers. 

The Caribbians do alſo teach their Children to fiſh, ſwim, 
make Baſkets, Clubs, Bows, Arrows, Girdles, Beds of Cotton 
and Pyragas : But to have any care of cultivating their minds, 
and inſtruing them in any thing of civility, or vertue, is more 
than could be expected from thoſe poor Savages, who have no 
other light than their own blinded underſtanding ;. nor follow 
any other rule in all the actions of their lives, thanthe ſad dif- 
order of vicious and corrupt nature. 


—— —  ——— 


CHAP. X XIV. 


Of the ordinary Age of the Caribbians 3 therr Diſeaſes; 
the Remedies uſed by them in order to the Recovery 
of their Health ; their Death, and Funeral Solemnities. 


He Caribbians being naturally of a very good tempera- 

ment, and endcavouring all they can to avoid irouble 
and diſquiet, and conſequently to ſpend their lives with rhe 
greateſt enjoyment of mind; It is no wonder, confiderj:,y with- 
all their ordinary temperance and ſobriety, that they ſhould be 
tree from an infinite number of inconveniences and indiſpoſi- 
tions whereto other Nations are ſubject, and that they ſhould 
come to their graves later than moſt other people : The good 
air they live in does alſo in ſome meaſure contribute to their 
health and long hte. 

If therefore they do not die of violent deaths, they all of 
them live to a very great agez nay they are fo vigorous in the 
extremities of age, that at tourſcore and ten they commonly 
oet children; There are many ainong them who being above a 
hundred years of age, have not ſo much as a grey hair : De Lery 
an Author worthy credit, affirms, that he ſeldom ſaw any grey 
hairs in the heads of the Tapinambows. of the ſame age : 
Other Hiſtorians affirm, that the wives- of thoſe Savages 
bear Children tiil they arc-fourſcorc years of age: And 
ſome French took notice of a Savage in the Country of Cana- 
da, who hada better light than any of them, and the h:ir of 
the head abſolutely black, though he wee above a hundred 
years oft age. | 

The Caribbians hve ordinarily a buncied ard hity years 

an 


'{ be. ,artbby- 


years, yet is the number thercot deduced from the account 
tney give of certutn accidents: And ainong others, there were 
not long hince living among them ſome perſons who remembred 
the urſt arrival of the Spaniards in America; WWhence it 1s to 
be concluded, that they muſt be a hundred ind fixty years of 
age at the lealt: And indecd thelc are tich a pcople as nay 
paſs tor the ſhadow of a body, and have nothing but the heart 
living, being continually bed-rid, nmmoveible, and reduced to 
pure skelctonsz yct are they {till obſerved to be in health - 
And. it ts {\ufticitently-apparent,that their tongues are-living-as 
well as their hcarts, and that thor Reaion 15 not expir'd; for 
they do not only ſpeak with much cate, but allo their memory 
and judgment are not chargeable with any detect. | 

Nor 1s 1t much to be admired that the Car:bbians ſhould live 
{o long, fince both ancient and modern Hiſtories furniſh us with (1h Pt. 
examples enough to confirm this truth 5 and among others the 5.47, p, 
Dutch who have traded to the /1olurcoes, attirm, that in that c. 2,4. 
Country the Tohabitants live ordinarily a hundred and thirty Lefcarbot. 
years: Fincent le Blanc afhrins, that 1n S#matri Java, and the 
neighbouring Iflands, they live to a hundred and torty, as they 
do ali/» among the Canadian: and that in the Kingdom of 
Caſnby they hold out to a hundred and fiity : Prrard and ſome Bergeron, 
oihers atture us, that the Brafelrans live no lets, nay that ſoine- Leſcarbur, 
times they +xced a hundred and fxty ; And mm Florzda, and DE act. 
jacatan, tome have gone beyond that age : Nay it 15 reported 
that the French, at the time of / audonere's Voyage into Flo- 
rida, in the year M DLEXIV, ſaw there an old man, who laid 
he was three hundred years of age, and Father of tive Gene- 
rations: And it we may credit 1affes, an Inhabitant of Ben- 
gala,1n the year 1557, made tt his boalt, that he was three hun- 
dred thirty five years of age, So that all this conhider'd, it isno 
incredible thing that our Carivb1ans thould live lolong. 

Aſclepiades, as Plutarch relates, was of opinion, that general- (_. Phil 
ly the Inhabitants of cold Countries liv'd longer than thoſej < © ,.,* 
of hot, giving this rcaſon. that the cold keeps in the na- 
tural heat, and cloſes the pores to that end, whereas that 
heat is eaſily diſperſed 1n thoſe Climates where the pores are 
kept open by the heat of the Sun : But experience, in the Ca- 
ribbizans and ſo many other Nations of the Torrid . Zone who 
ordinarily live fo long, while our Frropeans commonly dyc 
young, deltroies that argument, 

When it happens that our Caribbrars, as ſometimes it mult, 
are troubled with any indiſpoſition, they have the knowledge 
of abundance of Herbs, Fruits, Roots, Oils, and Qums, by the 
alb{tzance whereof they recover thicir health in a ſhort time, 

f the dilvale be not incurable : They have allo an Intallible 
{\crv? to cure the {tinging of Snakes, provided they have us 
| | tOUCN d 
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*. touch'da vein; for then there is no remedy : This is the juice 
of a certain Herb which they apply to the wound, and in four 
and twenty hours they are infallibly cured. 

The bad nouriſhment of Crabs, and other inſets on which 
they commonly feed, is the cauſe that they are moſt of them 
ſubject to a troubleſome diſeaſe, which in their language they 
call Pyers, as the French call it a kind of ſmall Pox : When 
thoſe who are fallen into this diſeaſe, cat of the Frem-Tortoiſe, 
or of Lamantin, or of Caret, which 1s another kind of Tor- 
toiſe, they are immediately, full of little riſings, inaſmuch as 
theſe meats force the diſeaſe out; they have alſo many times 
great Impoſtumes, Cornes, and Carbuncles, in divers parts 
of the body : Tocure thoſe, which proceed for the moſt part 
from the bad nouriſhment they uſe, they have the bark of a 
tree called Chjpiox, bitter as ſoot, which they ſteep in water, 
and having ſcrap'd into that infuſion the inner part of a great 
fhell called Lamwbys, they drink up that potion: They alſo 
ſometimes pound the bark newly taken from certain trees of 
AMiby, or other Withyes which creepalong the ground, or fa- 
ſten on trees, and drink the juice gotten fromit : but they do 
not willingly make uſe of this remedy but when the trees are 
moſt full of fap. | 

Beſides theſe Medicines wherewith they purge the ill hu- 
mours within, they alſo apply outwardly certain unguents, 
and lintments, which have a particular vertue of taking away 
the bliſters and marks which commonly remain on their bo- 
dies who have been troubled with the Pyars: They make up 
theſe Remedies with the aſhes of burnt Reeds, mixt with the 
water which they get out of the leaves at the top of the Bal- 
feer-tree : They alſo uſe to the ſame end the juice of the Junipe 
fruit, and they apply on the botches the husks of the ſame 
fruit, which hath the vertue of drawing away the matter of 
the wounds, and to cloſe up the Ulcers: They have not the 
uſe of Phlebotomy, but they uſe fcarifications upon the place 
aftetted, by fcratching or opening it with the Tooth of an 
Aegouty, and caufing it to bleed a little. Andto take off ſome- 
what of the aſtoniſhment, which might be conceived at what 
we have repreſented elfwhere concerning the inciſions which 
thefe Barbarians make on themſelves upon divers occafions, 
whereby it might be imagin'd their bodies ſhould be as it were 
mangled and covered with ſcars, it is to be noted, that they 

| havealſo certain ſecrets, and infallible remedies to cure them- 

ſelves preſently, and tocloſe the wounds ſo that a man cannot 
caſily obſerve the leaſt ſcar about their bodies. | 

/ Theyalfo make uſe of artificial Baths, and provoke fiwea 

by a kind of ſtove, wherein they incloſe the Patient, who 
receives his abſolute cure by that remedy : The Sorriqueſes 
do alſo ſweat their ſick, bur {Fay $4 they moiſten them __ 

their 
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their breath :> Arid for. the cure of wounds, they and the Flo- 
ridians ſack out the blood, as was pradtis'd by the ancient Phy- 1g prong 
ſitians, when any one had been ;bitten by-a venemons beaſt, mY 
cauſing him who was to do that offieeto be prepar'd: for: that 
purpoſe : It is reported alſo. that, our .Coribbiexs, when they 
have been ſtung by ſome dangerous Serpent, . cauſe the wound 
to be ſucked by their Wives, afterithey have taken'a drink 
which hath he rok of are Mo forms of yrantnn: 
The Topinambows do 3jlonueck the: at eched, (parts, though. there De I 
be no 50610" which 1s alſo. Ometioadensr ie Luls” & + "MF J 
the Turks when they are troubled with, any deflunxzion/.and pain; Linſcor, c. 1, 
either in the head, or any [other part; of-the body, burn the Villamont's 
part affected. ; - TT TELE 0 171%; "2; 1729008 ££ | ravels, | 3, 
Some Barbarian Nations! have. mheh ſtranger, remedies in 
their Difeaſes, as may beſeen-in; Hiſtariess-It 1s reported: that 
the Indians of Mechoacam ant Tubeſco.,in: New-Spain, to.cute 
thewſelves of Fevers, ca(t:;. themſelves; fark-paked; into the 
River, thinking thereby to drown the. diſeaſe :. Some thing 
of the ſame kind. hath alſo bean ſeeni among the Caribbiarr'; 
for Monſieur du Montel met there one day; an old man. waſhing 
his headin a very cold ſpring, and having asked 'him'the-ea+ 
ſon of it, the man replyed, that it was to cure himſelf; for he \ - 
was much troubled with cold. and yet contrary-ta.all-rules of - 
our Medicine, this ſtrange*nemedy proy'd: fortunate'tathe'old 
man 3 for the ſame Gentleman met him, the:;next day very 
well- and luſty, and quite cur'd of his.indiſpaſition z; and the 
Savage failed not to brag of it; and laugh: at the Frenebh-man for 
_—_ EI ICINITTY 
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pitying him the day before. [II UN 
The Caribbians are very ſhye in communicating their ſecrets | 
in Medicine, eſpecially the women, whoare-very skilful in alt 
thoſe cures ; nay they are ſo. careful in keeping to themſelves 
the ſovereign Remedies they: have againſt the wounds made by 
poiſoned Arrows, that no rewards could yet prevail,with them | 
to diſcover them to the Chriſtians : But they are: vety wilay E 
to come and viſit them, and to.dreſs them when ' they ſtand 1 
needof their afliſtance : For a perſon of quality[/amang the 
French having been dangerouſly bitten by a Serpept;: was hap- 
pily recovered by their means : Which kindneſs of theirs tnakes 
them differ much from thoſe brutifh people of Guinry and nuich Rela. 
Sumatra, who have no compaſſion on their own ſick; but leave:tios, & V. 
them to ſhift for themſelves like ſo many poor beaſts: But'the le Blanc. 
ancient people of the Province of Babylox concern'd thetnſelves ?- 1c 24- 
ſo particularly in all Diſcaſes, that the fick were there difpo- 
ſed into a publick place, and every one was to teach them that 
remedy which he had try'd upon himſelf: Thoſe who have 
made Voyages to Cambaye affirm, that there is an Hoſpital 
there for the entertainment of birds that are troubled with 
any indiſpoſition. 
Y y When 
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When the ordinary Remedies which our Caribbians are 
wont'to make uſe of when occaſion requires, have not the ſuc- 
ceſs they had promiſed to themſelves, their recourſe is to 
their Boyez, that 1s their Magicians, who alſo pretend to the 
profeſſion of Phyſick, and having ſent for them, they ask their 
advice concerning the event of their ſickneſs : Theſe unhap- 
py inſtruments of Satan'have by their enchantments gain'd t6 
great reputation among theſe poor belotted people, that they 
are looked upon asthe Judges of lifeand death, and fo dread- 
ed by reaſon of ther ſorceries, and the revenge they take on 
thoſe who fhghe ther, that all think themſelves obliged to 
_ expreſs acotmplyance with their advice: | 

As concerning the Ceremonies obſerved by them upon theſe 
occaſions, we have already given ſome account thereof in the 
Chapter of thcir Relzgzon : It is requiſite above all things, that 
the Houfe qr Hut irito which the Boge 1s to enter, ſhould be 
very neatly prepared for his reception ; that the little Table, 
which they call Matoxtor, ſhould be furniſhed with Azakrz tor 
Maboya, that is, an offering of Caſſava and Oricor, for the evil 
Spirit, as alſo with the firſt-fruits of their Gardens, it it be the 
ſeaſon of 'fruits : It is further requiſite, that at one end of the 
Hut, there ſhould be as many low ſtools or feats as there are 
to be perſons preſent at that deteſtable aCtion. 

After theſe preparations, the Boye, who never does this work 
but in the hight time, having carefully put out all the fire in 
and about the Houſe, enters intoit, and having found out his 
place by the weak light of a piece of Tobacco ſet on fire, 
which he hath in his hand, he firſt pronounces ſome barbarous 
words, then he ſtrikes the ground ſeveral times with his left 
foot. and having put the end of Tobacco which he had in his 
hand into his mouth, he blows upwards five or ſix times the 
{moke which comes out of it, then rubbing the end of Tobac- 
co between his hands he ſcatters 1t in the air : IT hereupon the 
Devil, whom he hath invocated by theſe apiſh Ceremonies, 
ſhaking very violently the roof of the houſe, or making ſome 
other dreadful noiſe preſently appears, and anſwers diſtinily 
toall the queſtions put to him by the Boye. 

If the Devil aflures him, that his diſeale for whom he is 
conſulted, is not mortal, the Boye, and the Apparition which 
accompanies him, come neer the ſick perſon to aſlure him that 
he ſhall ſoon recover his former health ; and to confirm him 
in that hope. they gently touch thoſe parts of his body, where 

| he feels moſt pain, and having preſs d them a little, they pre- 
tend that there come out of them Thorns, pieces of Bones, 
ſplinters of Wood and Stone, which were, as theſe damnable 
Phyfitians affirm, the cauſe of his ſickneſs: Sometimes alſo 
they moiſten the part affefted with their breath, and having 


ſck'd it ſeveral times, they per{ſwade the Paticnt that by that 
| means 
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means they have got out all the venome which lay in his bo- 
dy, and cauſed him tolanguiſh : In fine, to put a period to this 
abominable Myſtery, they rub the fick perſon all over with 

the juice of the Junipa-truit, which dies his body of a very 

dark brown, which 1s as it were the mark and ſeal of his cure. 

He who is perſwaded that he hath recovered his health by this 
damnable means, is wont by way of acknowledgment to 
make a great feaſt, at which the Boye hath the chiefeſt place 
among thoſe who are invited : He is by no means to forget the 
Anakri for the Devil, who fails not to be there: Bur if the 
Boye finds by the communication he hath had with his fami-- 
liar, that the ſickneſs is to death, he comes and comforts the 
ſick perſon, telling him that his God, or to ſay better his fami- 
liar Devil, haviog compaſflion upon him, will take him into 
his company, and carry him along with him to be delivered 
out of all his infirmities. 

Certain people of old finding themfclves unable to endure _ 
the trouble and inconveniences of decrepit age, were wont Elin, !. 3. 
to diſpatch their wearied ſouls out of their infirm bodies with a © 35 
glaſs of Hemlock : And ſome others, as Pliny affirms, being 16, 4.c. 12, 
weary of thelr lives, caſt themſelves into the Sea : But in other 
Countries the Children thought it too long to ſtay till their 6h, 14-68. 
Parents were come to ſo great age, and ſo became their Exe- 
cationers, and this they were authorized to do by a publick 
Law. And even at this day the Sun ſhines upon ſome Provinces 
of Florida, where there are people fo curſed, asupon a certain 
motive of Religion and Piety, to put their Parents to death 
when they are old, as perſons uſeleſs in this world,and charge- 
able to them. 

But how old ſoever they may be among the Carzbbiars, the 
Children are never troubled to fee their Fathers and Mothers 
in that condition : Trueit is, that ſome Carzbbzans heretofore 
have haſtened the death of their Parents, and have killed their 
Fathers and Mothers out of & perfwaſidn that they did a good 
work, and rendred them a charitable office,by delivering them 
out of many inconveniences and troubles which attend old age. 
An old Captain among them,whom the French called Le Pzlote, 
made it his boaſt that he had done that deteſtable ſervice to 
any of his Anceſtors : But it is to be obſerved that the Carib- 
bans did not practiſe that inhumanity, but only towards thoſe 
who deſired to be delivered in that manner out of the milſcries 
of this life 3 and ſoit was a certain compliance with their ear- 
neſt entreaties who were weary of their lives : Moreover that 
piccc of barbariſm was never univerſally received among them, 
and the more prudent ſortdo at the preſent deteſt it, and main- 
tain their Fathers and Mothers to the laſt gaſp, with all the 
care, and all the expreſtions of love, honour, and reſpect that 
Cat) be expected from a Nation which hath no other light for 
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its direction, than that of a corrupt Nature: They patiently 
bear with their imperfections, and the frowardnets of their 
old age, are never weary of miniſtring unto them, and as much 
asthey can, keep neer them, to divert them; as the Frexch have 
obſerv'd in ſome of their Iflands which demeanour of theirs 
15 the more commendable, in that it is done amonglt Barbari- 
ans: So that if any among them do not honour their Fathers and 
Mothers, they have degenerated from the vertue of their An- 
ceſtors. 

But when aftcr all their care and pains they chance to loſe 
any one of their Friends or Relations, they make great cries 
and lamentatitons upon his death : Wherein they ditter much 

Herod. !. 5. frym the ancient Thraczans, and the Inhabitants of the Fortu- 
- 2/0 rate Iſlands, who buried their dead with rejoicing, dancing, 
Apolloniu-, 404 ſinging, as perſons delivered out of the miſeries of humane 
Ls. c.1. life. After the Carzbbians have wept over their dead, they 
waſh them, paint the bodies with a red colour, rub their 
heads with Oil, comb their hair, thruft up the legs to the 
thighs, and the elbows between the legs, and bend down the 
face upon the hands, ſo that the whole body ſomewhat refem- 
bles the poſture of the child in the mothers womb; and then 
they wrap itup in anew bed, till all things be ready to diſpoſe 


It into the ground. RG | 
There have been ſome Nations who caſt the bodies of the 
Drake'<1/,,. dead into Rivers, as ſome Athiopzans did -- Others caſt them 
aver, part 2, to Birds and Dogs, as the Parthians, the Hircanzans, and ſuch 
others, who were ſomewhat of the ſame humour with Dzoge- 
nes the Cynick « Some others coyered them with heaps of 
ſtones. It 15 reported of ſome Inhabitants of Afrzck, that they 
diſpoſed their dead 1n earthen Veſlcls; and that others put 
them into glaſs : Herachit#s, who maintained that fre was the 
principle of all things, would have the bodtes of the dead 
burnt, that they might return to their firft origihe: And this 
Cuſtom, obſerved for feveral ages among the Romans, is at 
Yenorh.Cy- {918 day -praftiſed among divers oriental Nations : But Cyrus 
Topzd, 1.$, At his death affirmed,that there was nothing happler than to be 
diſpoſed into the boſom of the carth, the common Mother of 
Plin, 1, >, c, 4 mankind : The firſt Romans were of the ſame opinion, for 
$4,  Thieyinterr'd their dead ; And of the ſeveral ways of diſpoſing 
of the dead, interring is that which is in uſe among the Carzb- 
bians : They do not make their Graves according to our fa- 
ſhion, bur like thole of the Turks, Braſilians, and Canadians,that 
1s about four or five foot deep, and round like a Tun : and at 
the bottom of it, they ſet a little ſtool, on which the Relati- 
ons anc Friends of the deccaſed place rhe body fitting, leaving 
it In the ſame poſture as they put it in 1mmediately after the 

death of the party. 

They commonly make the grave within the houſe of the 
deceaſed, 
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, deceafed ; or if they bury him elſewhere, they #1 ways make a 
covering over the place where the body is to be1aid\ and after 
they have let it down intothe grave, and wrap d itinan Amar, 
they make a great fre about it, and all the more ancient both 
men and women kneel down - The men place themſelves 'be- 
hind the women,and ever and anon they ſtroke them with their 
hands over their arms, to incite them to lament and weep - 
Then ſinging and weeping they all ſay with a pitiful and Ia- 
menting voice : © Alay, why did{t thou dye ? Thou hadſt'fo 
* much good 21ioc, good Potatoes,good Bananas, good Ana- Y 
$S'2as: Thou wert belov'd in thy Family, and-they had fo 
& oreat care of thy perſon : Why therefore wouldſt thou dye ? 
*© Why wouldſt thou dye? It the party were a man, they add, 
*© Thou wert fo valiant and ſo generous ; thou haſt overthrown 
* fo many Encmics z thou haſt behav'd thy ſelf gallantly in fo 
** many fights; thou haſt made us eat ſo many Aronagues 
* Alas! who thallnow dctend us againſt the Aronagues 2 Why 
* theretore wouldit thou dye ? And they repeat theſe expo- 
{tulations (everal times over. _ : 

The Topinambous make in a manner the ſame lamentations 
over the graves of their dead : © He 1s dead, ſay they, that brave De Lery,c.* 
*.Runtiman'; that excellent Fiſherman; thar valiant Warriour ; 
** chat gallant eater of Priſoners; that great Deſtroyer of Por- 
* tuexeZ and Mareajats; that generous Defender of our Coun= 
*:try, hc is departed this world : And they often repeat the : 
ſame expreſſions: The Inhabitants of Ginny do alſo ask their Putch &cla- 
deceaſed what' obliged them to dye, and they rub their Faces "> [Ll 
with a wiſp- of ſtraw, to try 1t that will awake them : And 
Busbequins, inthe Relation of his Embaſſies into Turkey relates, 
that paſſing through a Town of Servia, named Yagodera, he 
heard the women and young maids lamenting over a deceaſed 
perſon, and ſaying to him in their Funeral ſongs, as if he had 
been able to hear them : ©© What have we deſerved, and where- 
* jn have we bcen deficient in doing thee ſervice, and com- 
** forting thee 2 What cauſe of diſcontent have we ever given 
*thee that ſhould oblige thee to leave us? Which ſomewhat 
relates to the complaints of our Carzbb:ans. 

The howlings and expoſtulations of the Topzrambous andthe 
Virginians upon the like occaſions laſt ordinarily a month : The 
people of #gypt continu'd\ their lamentations ſeventy diyes : 
And ſome Florzdians employ old women to beyail the decea- : --.;,, 
{ed for the ſpace of x mohths - But Lyczrgss limited mourn-,Pluc. »: þi: 
ing for the dead to cleven days; and that is much about the ©/*- 
:1me that our Caribbians took to do the ſame office, before they * 
put the dead body into the ground : For during the ſpace of 
cn dayes or thereabouts; twice every day the Relations; and 
the muſt intimate friends came to viſit the deceaſed party at 
Mis grave and they always brought him ſomewhat to on wy 

cink., 
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drink, ſaying to him every time: © Alas! why wouldſt thou 
« dye? why wilt thou not return to life again? ſay not at 
< leaſt that we refuſed thee wherewithall to live upon; for we 
* have brought thee ſomewhat to eat and drink: And after 
they have made this pleaſant exhortation to him, as if he ſhould 
have heard them,they left the meat and drink they had brought 
with them at the brink of the grave till the next viſt, at which 
time they put it on his head.fince he thought it much to ſtretch 
forth his hand to take it. | 
Acoſta, De The Peruwsars, the Braſlians, the Canadians, the Inhabitants 
Lery,!. Ju- of Madagaſcar, the Canarians, the Tartars, the Chineſes, do al- 
ys nt ſo bring certain diſhes of meat to the graves 'of their neereſt 
Neo . Relations. And not to goto Countries at ſo great a diſtance,is 
Bergeron, there not ſomething of this kind done among us? for during 
Carpin, © certain dayes they ſerve the Eftigies of our Kings and Princes 
Trigaut. newly dead, and they are preſented with meat and drink, as 
if they were living, nay ſfo far as to taſte the meats and drinks 
before them. 

The Caribbians of ſome I{lands do ſtill fet meat at the graves 
of the deceaſed, but they leave them not fo long as they did 
heretofore, ere they covered them with earth - For after the 
Funeral lamentation is ended, and that the women have wept 
as much as they can, ſome friend of the deceaſed laies a plank 
over his head, and the reſt put the earth together with their 
hands till they have filled the grave; that done, they burn 
all that belonged to the deccaſed. 

They alſo ſometimes kill Slaves to attend the Ghoſts of the 
deceaſed, and to waic on them in the other world : But theſe 
poor wretches get out of the way when their Maſters dye. in- 
to ſome other l{land,- We may juſtly conceive a horrour at the 

Acoſta? Hit, TElation of theſe inhumane and barbarous Funerals, which are 


»f China, De drench'd with the blood of Slaves, and divers other perſons, 
Lact,Garci). and among others women, who have their throats cut, are 
Pirard, Lin- burnt and buried alive, to go and accompany their Husbands 
(cot, ©. into the other world, whereof frequent gre 44 may be found 
in divers Nations : But our Carzbbians think it enough upon 
theſe occaſions to put to death only the Slaves of the deceaſed, 
if they can catch them. 

It was forbidden the Lacedemorians to bury any thing with 
the deceaſed perſon : but the contrary hath been and is ſtill 
 .._ .,, praGtiſed in divers Nations : For not to mention the many pre- 
Virgil, Ari- ©;ous things which were conſumed with the Bodies that were 

an, Tacitus, 5 4 | 
burnt among the ancient Komans, Macedonians, Germans and 
Lib. 7.c. 12, other people, we read in the Hiſtory of Joſephns, that King 
Carpin. Solomon put up great wealth with the body of David his Fa- 
[De Lery, ther: Thus the Tartars put into the grave with the dead per- 
| wy , fo " ſon all his Gold and Silver: And the Braſtlians, I'irginians, Ca- 
c,& Juniu. nadians and ſeveral other Savages inter with the bodies, the 
: cloths and whatever elite belonged to the deceaſed The 
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The ſame thing was alſo practiſed among the Caribbians in 
their Funerals, before they converſed with the Chriſtians : For 
at the laſt viſit they made to the deceaſed, they brought along 
with them all the things he had uſed or worn about him in his 
life time, to wit, his Bow and arrows, the Boxtox, or Club, the 
Crowns of Feathers, Pendants, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Baſ- 
kets, Veſlels, and other things, and buried all with him, or 
burnt them over the grave: But now they are grown betrer 
Husbands ; for the Relations of the deceaſed reſerve all thoſe 
things for their own uſe, or elſe they beſtow them as preſents 
on thoſe who come to the Interment, who keep them in re- 
membrance of the deceaſed. 

After the body is covered with earth, the neareſt Relations 
cut off their hair, and faſt very rigorouſly, out of a perſwaſion 
that. by that means they ſhall live longer 2nd more happily - 
Others forſake the houſes and the place where they have bu- 
ried any of their kinred, and go and live elſewhere : When 
the body is neer rotted, they make another aſſembly, and after 
they have viſited, and ſighing trampled on the Sepulchre, they 
have a merry meeting, at which they drown all their grief in 
Oxicon. Thus the Ceremony is concluded, and the poor Car- 
cals is no further tormented. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


We ſaid elſewhere, that the Men and Women among 


the Caribbians uſe ſeveral words to expreſs the ſame 
thing, ſo that the Men have aterm peculiar tothemſelwes, 
and the Women another to them. Thoſe words therefore 
of this Vocabulary, after which the letter M. zs ſet, are 
ſuch as are properly uſed by the Men : And thoſe which 
have a W after them, are the proper terms of the 
Women. The accent denotes the ſyllable to be pro- 
nounced long. Note alſo that ch is every where to be 


pronounced like ſh inthe Caribbian words. 
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[. The PARTS of MAN'S |4 head, Nicheucke. 


| My Eyes, Nakou. 
Boate. | The Fall of my eye, Nakou- 
Y Body, Nokobou. euke, that is properly , the 
Mz: Takelle. kernel of my Eye. 
My skin, Nora. This fignifies | My eye-lid, Nakou-ora, that 


generally whatſoever ſerves is, the skin of my eye. 


for a covering. My Eye-brow,Nichicouchi, pro- 


My bones, Nabo. This ſignifies | perly a piece of my Eye. 
alſo a griſtle, and the tender | The hair of the Eyelids, Nakou- 
ſprig of a Plant. | | tou, properly the hair of the 

The Caribbians make 20 diſtin- | Eye. 

Fion between the Veins and | My forehead, Nerebe. 

the Nerves, and they expreſs | My face, Nichibou. 

both by the word Nillagra, | My Noſe, Nichiri. 

which ſignifies my Nerves or | My mouth, Niouma. 

my Veins; as Lillagra, his | My lip, Nioumarou. 
Nerves or his Veins. Bythe | My tooth, Nari. 

ſame name they alſo call the | My cheek-teeth, Nackeuke. 
roots of trees. My jaws, Nari-aregrick, pro- 

My bloud, Nitta. M. Nimoina- | perly, that which zs next to 
lou. W. The hair of my head ' my teeth. 
or Body. Nilibuurt, EL 7 My 
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My ear, Naritkae. 
My Temples, Nouboyoubou. 
My cheeks, Nitigne. 
My chin, Nariona. 
fixeaft, Nouwnt. 
F Fea NS 
My ” ſhoulder, Neche. 


My arm, Narreuna; zt fig 


fies alſo a wing. 
My elbow, Ncugyepmeuke. 
My hands, Noucabo. 


Ay fingers, Noucabo-raiin 5 as | 


if you ſaid the little ones or 
Children of my band. 

My thumb, Noucabo-ireignum, 
that is. properly; what is oppo- 
fete to the fingers. 

The pulſe, Noucabo-anich1, that 
zs properly, the ſoul of the 
hand. 

My wail, Noubara. 

My ſtomack,, Nanichirokou. 

My heart, Nioiianni, M. Na- 
nichi, W. this word ſegnifies 
alſo my ſoul. 

My lunes, Noara. 


My Liver, Noubana. 
My Emrails, Noulakae; that 


ſrenifies alſo the belly. 

My Reins, Nanagandc. 

My ftde, Nauba. 

Tbe Spleew, Coucmata. 

The Bladder, [chicolou-akae. 

My Navl, Nariofna. 

The natural parts of the Man, 
Faloukouli, M. Neheuera, 
Wy 

The natural parts of the Woman, 
Touloukou. 

My back- parts, 
kou. | 

My buttock, Niatta. 

My Thieh, Nebouik. 

My knee, Nagagirk. 

My Ham, Nichaoua-chaoua. 

 MyLeeg, Nourna. 

My ſhin, Nourna-aboulougou. 


My joint, Napataragoune, #6at | 


* -1 
CTA) 


"th ae | 


7s 4 thing added : whic hm ord 
they apply alſo to a prece fot 
0N a garment. 

. My ankle, Noumourgouti. 

My foot, Noagourni: 

My heel, Nogouti-ona. 

My toes, Nougouti-raim, that 
7s properly, the little ones of 
the foot. 


Wars, of my foot, Nongouti- . 
| rokou, that 15 properly,the iz- 
| 


| 


fede of the foot. 

Whereas they very ſeldome 
| expreſs themſelves by the inde- 
finite names, eſpecially when they 
If ſpeak of the parts of the body, 
| but reſtrain them to one of the 
three perſons, we have here (et 
them down under thefirſt : Who- 
ever therefore would put then 
under any of the other two, 
needs only change the ſirſt letter 
of every word, as may be ſeen in 


the ehapter of their Language. 


— 
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HEN N E " 
an 
| A 'B © t A ay ( E. 
'T Kinſman, Nioumau- 


8 likou, M. Nitoucke. W. 

bs marriage, Yourellercli. 

| My Hwusband, Niraiti. 

My Father, ſpeaking to biz, 
Baba, M. ard W. 

My Father, ſpeaking of him, 
Youmaan, M. Noukouchili, 
W. | 

| My Grandfather, Itamoulou, 

{ M. Nargouti, W. 

: My Unkle by the Fathers fde. 

| they call him Father. Baba. 

| And to [1 tenifie the true and 
| proper Father . when they 
would expreſly diſtznguiſÞ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ham, they ſometzmes make 
this 


We 
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this addition, Baba tin- 
naka. 

1he Uncle by the Mother ſide, 
Yao, M. Akatobou, W. 


1ſy Son, Tmakou, Imoulou, - 


Yamoinri, M. Niraheu, W. 
My Grand-chi!d, Hibah, wher 

there is but one: But when 

there are more, Nibagnem. 

Ay Elder-Brothecr, Hanhin, M. 

 Niboukayem, W. 

Ay younger-Brother, Ouanoue 
and ]biri,M. that is properly, 
my half: Namouleem, W. 

My Brother-in-law , and. \my 
Couſin-german by the Mother- 
fede, Tbamouy, M. Nikelir1, 
W 


The Couſin not married to the 
Conſin-German, Yapataga- 
num. 

\ſy Nephew, Yanantigane. 

My Son-in-law, F:balt mou- 
kou, that 7s properly, he who 
makes little ones. 3 

My Wife,Yenenery, M. the wo- 
men ſay, Liani, his Wife. 

My Mother, ſpeaking to her,both 
men and women ſay, Bibi, 
which word is alſo an excla- 
mation. 

A mother, ſpeaking of her, Icha- 
num, M. Noukouchourou, 
W. 

My mother-in-law by a ſecond 
marriage, Noukouchorou- 
ten. ; 

My mother-in-law,whoſe daugh- 
ter I have married, Imenou- 
Bo 

My Grand: mother, Innouti, M. 
Naguette, W. 

My Aunt by the mothers fede 1s 
called mother, Þ1bi. 

The Aunt by the Fathers-ſtde, 
Nabeupoull. 

1y Daughter, Niananti,M. Ni- 
rabuy, W. 


| 


| My Siſter, Nitou. 
The elder ſiſter, Bibi-Ouanou- 
an, 

The younger ſiter, Tamoule- 
louan. | 
Step-daughter, Daughter-in-law 

and Neece, Nibache: 


My. ſhe-Couſin-german, Y ouelle- 


ri, M. that is to. ſay, my'fe- 

male, or ſhe who 5s promiſed 

mezbecauſe naturally,they are 

| .to be wives to their Conſins, 
The women ſay, Youellou. 

The Children of. two Brothers 
arc called brothers and ſiſters; 
the children of Siſters the 
lhe. | | 
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man. or amale,Ouckelli, 

{ A M.'ax the plural number, 
Ouekliem. Eyeri, W. 7x the 
plural, Eyertum. 

A Woman. or a Female, Ouelle, 
M. in the plaral number, Ou- 
liem : Inarou, W. in the 

plural, Innouyum. 

| 4 Child, Niankeili. 

A Boy, Mouleke. 

A Girl, Niankeirou. 

A little boy, Quekelli-raeu,pro- 

| perly alittle male. 

A little girl, Ouelle-racu, pro- 
perly, a little female. 

An old man, Ouatalt. | 

A Father of a Family, T iou- 
boutoult authe. 

A Widdow and Widdower , 
Moincha. 

A Comrade, Banare. 

A Friezd, Ibaouanale, M. Ni- 
tignon, W. 

£25 
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An Enemy, Etoutou,M. Akam, the baſtard Language. 
wW Hieh, Tnout1. 

An Enemy who goes clad, in | Low, Onabout1. 
oppoſition to thoſe who | Deep, Ouliliti, Antanlitt, 
go naked, Etoutou noubi. Broad, Taboubereti. 

Savage, Maron : The Caribbi- |-Long, Mouchinagout!. 
ans attribute that name only | Round, Chiririti. 
to animals and wild frurts. Square, Patagouti. 

An Inhabit ant, BonOD. Fair, Boultout!, 

An Iſlander, or Inhabitant of | Deformed, Nianti ichibou. 

| the Iſlands, Oubao-bonon. | Soft, Nioulonti. 

An Inhabitant of the Continent, | Hard, Teleti. 
Baloue-bonon. Dry, Ouarrou, Ouarrouti. 

A man come thither by Sea, Moiſt, Kouchakoual!. 
Balanagl& : Thus they call | Heat and cold are expreſs'd in 
the Chriſtians , becauſe they the ix. SeFion, 
come to their Country by Sea. | White, Alouti. 

An Admiral, or General of a | Black, Ouliti. 


— — —_ 


naval Army, Nhalene. Yellow, Houeret1. 
A Captain of a Veſſel, Tioubou- | Ked, Ponati. 
touli Canaoua. They have no names but only for 
A Commander in chief, or Ge- thoſe four colours, and they 
eral, Ouboutou; ir tbe refer all the reſt tothem. 


plural numb. Ouboutounum. | A Thzef, Youalout1. 
A Lieutenant, Tiouboutouma- | 41 inceſtuous perſon , Kakou- 


It arici, that 7s properly, the youkouatit1. 
track of the Captain, or that | An Adulterer, Oulimateri. 
which appears after him. A Fornicator, Huercti, 

A Souldier or Warriour , Ne- | Quarrelſome , Oulibimekoali, 
toukouit1, | Koauaini. 

A Sentinel, or Spie, Arikouti, | A treacherous perſon, Nirobou- 
Nabara. | _reith. 

My Priſoner of war, Niouitou- | Evil, Oulibat!, Nianouantl. 
l1, Niouemakali. | Good, Iropont1. 


He who hath the charge of en- | Wiſe, Kanichicot!. 
tertaining Gueſts, Nioua- | Cunning, Manipat. 
kait). A fool, Leuleuti ao, or Talou- 
My hired ſervant, ſuch as the ali ao; that is properly, be 
Chriſtians have, Nabouyou. who hath no light. 
A ſervant who is an abſolute | Valiant, Ballinumpti. 


Slave, Tamon. Cowardly, Abaouati. 
A Huntſman, Ekerouti. Joyful, Aouerekoua, Liouani. 
Fat, T ibouleli. Sad, Imouemet1. 
Lear, Toulec)i. Drunk, Nitimaint!. 
Great, Mouchipcel1. Rich, Katakobaitt. 
Bie, Ouboutonti. Poor, Matakobait!. 
E ittle, Nianti, racu. Picquant, Chouchouti. 


Pretty little one, Pikenine, in | Dead, Neketal!. 
IV. 
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ACTIONS 
and 
PASSIONS. 


HF puts his truſt in him, 


Moingatterti lone. 
Stay for me, Jacaba, Noubara. 
Hope. expedf, Allire. 

Hope in him, Emenichiraba. 

Hope, Ementchira. 

My hope, Nemenichiraeu. 

Ay fear, Ninonnouboult. 

My joy, Naouercgon,M.Niou- 
anni, W- 

My ſadneſs, Nitikaboue. 

He is born, Emeignouall. 

Ton are wel: ome, Halea tibou. 

T am hungry, Lamanatina. 

T am thirſty, Nacrabatina. 
Gzve me toeat, or give me Some | 
bread,Yercbalium boman,M. 

Nouboute um boman, W. 

Gzve me ſome drink, Natoni 
boman 

Eat, in the Imperative, Baika. 

To eat, in the Infinitive, which 
is ſeldome uſed, Atka. 

F eat, Naikiem. 

Drink thou, Kouraba. 

I drink, Naticm, Natakayem. 

T am warm with drinking, or 
have drunk plentifully, Na- 
charoliatina. 

Come hither, Hac-yete. 

Go thy wayes, Bayouboukaa. 

Speak, Ariangaba. 

I ſpeak, Nanangayem. 

Hold thy peace, Maniba. 

Sit down, Niourouba. 

Lre down on the ground,Raolg- 
naba. 

Riſe up, Aganekaba. 

Stand up, Raramaba. 

Look, Arlkaba. 

Hear, Akambabac. 

Blow. lrimichaba. 

Tast it, Nochabac. 

Touch it, Kourouabaz. 


IV. 


Go, Bayoubaka. 

IT go, Nayoubakayem. 
Walk, Babachiaka, 

| Kun, Hehemba. 

Dance, Babenaka. 

I dance, Nabinakayem. 
Leap, Choubakouaba. 


I aw going, or about to leap, 
Choubakoua niabou. 


Laxgh, Beerraka. 
T laugh or am glad, Naouere- 
koyem. 
Weep, Ayakouaba. 
Sleep, Baronka. 
Awake, Akakotouiba. 
Watch, Aromankaba. 
Fm or pains-taking, Youa- 
_ nn M. Noumanikle, W. 
ſt, Nemervoni. 
F7. A Fight, Tibourkenoumali. 
War, Nainchoa, M. Nihuctou- 
kouli, W. 
Peace, Niuemboulouli. 
He is defeated, Niouellemaintt. 
He is overcome, Enepali. 
Breathe, Aouraba banichi, that 
Fs properly, refreſh thy heart. 
Blow, Phoubae. 
Spit, Choutba. 
Cough, Hymba. 
Wipe thy zoſe, Nainraba. 
To eaſe ones ſelf, Homoura. 
| Waſh thy ſelf, Chibaba. 
, Moiſten, Touba boubara. 
Go to waſh thy ſelf, Akao bouka 
| I ſwim, Napouloukayem. 
I ſwim well, Capouloukatiti. 
He was drown'd. Chalalaali. 
He was choak'd, Niarakouali. 
Oper, lalaba. 
Shat it, T aba. 
Seek, Aloukaba. 
Find, Ibikouabae. 
Fly, Hamamba. 
Thou falleſt, Batikeroyen. 
Looſe it, Aboulekouabae. 
Sell it, Kebeciketabase. 
Buy, Amouliakaba. 
He trades, Haonanemetl. 


Go 


— 
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Go a hunting, Ekrekabouca, |} mainali, M. Hilaali. VV, 
That which T have taken in | Bury bim, or it ; which is not 
hunting, Nekeren. | ſaid onlyof a man, but gcene- 
He ſhoots well with the Bow, Ka- | rally of whatſoever is put in- 
chienratiti, Boukatiti. to the ground, as of a Plant, 
He ſhoots well with a gun, Ka- Bonambae. 
touratit1. Buriall, Tonamouli. 
Go a fiſbing, Tikabouka authe. 
T fi, Natiakayem. F CE EB 199 


What I haze got a fiſhing, Na- | x- . - 
hat T have got a fiſhing, V. Things relating tn 


\ Filkage, Authe. 
F A Publick- Houſe, Karbet. 
mach of her, Ichoatoati tao. | 4# ordinary houſe, Toubana, 
Kiſs me, Chouba nioumolou- | M. Toutonoko, W. 
201. , 4 Penthouſe, Covering, or Hut 


i would be named, name me, | ſuddenly ere&cd, Ajoupa. 
Yetiklee yatek. A Garden, Maina. 
He loves him, Kinchinti lone, | fy Garden, Imainali, M. Ni- 
Tibouinati. chali, W. 
He hates him. Yerekati lone. | 4 Trench for the planteng of 
A quarrel, Lioueleboult. | Aearioc, Tomonack. 
Drunkewnejs, Liuetimall. | The Roof, Toubana Ora, pro- 
Strike, beat, Baikoaba. perly, the coverins of the 
A whip or wand, Abaichagle. Houſe or Hut. 
Beat hire, Apparabase. | AWallor Pallijads., row. 
Scratch, Riomba. | Floor of boards they have zot 
K ill hzxe, Chiouibae. | any. 
He is well, Atouatticnly. | A Plank, Tboiituii. 
Fle Zs fick, Nanegaet!. Nan- ' A door, B<na. 
neteitl, | 4 Window, Toullepin, proper- 
\ *ckaejs, Aneck. | iy 4 Hole. 
He bath beratched me, Nara- | 4 Bed, Amac and Akat, M. 
' _Nekera, W. 


T feng a ſong, Naromankayem. 
He is in love with her, or makes 


tiakanl. 
He is come into the Port, Abour- | HOUOSE-KEFPING 
ricaalt. | | ; 
| 7 fing in the Chorch, Nallala- | 22 FRADE. 
kayem. 
| 


'1atina. 
7 will be revenzed, Nibane | A Table, Matouton, 
bobatina. A Seat, Halaieu. 


Remenge, Nayourbanabouli. 

He bath vitten ham, Kerreliaio, 

He is wounded, Niboukabou- 
all. » 

He 3s yet Eine, Novioukellt. 
MM. Kakekeih, W. 

E >t, 3. kakechont. 


H{f rt. dead. RAourceli. Nikota- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. 
: 
| 
| 
| 
F 


| 


A Cage, I onoulou-banna. 

A Veſſel, Takac, which zs geme- 
rally applyed to all Veſſets. 

Al efvet made of a Gourd,Cou. 

Half the Com, which ſerves for 
a dt}Þ, T auba ; this word be- 
rifles proper Iy.4 {2 _ 

4A Drinkans-crp, Rita: 

A 


A ( aribbian Vocabulary. 


A Glaſs, Flagor, bottle, Boutel- 
la. frozz the Spaniſh. 

The wooden frame which ſerves 
for a Gridiron, and is by 0- 
ther Savages called Boucan, 
Youla. 

An Iron Pot or Kettle, Tourae. 

An Earthen Pot, Laumali akae, 
aud Canary. 

A Candleſtick, or any. thing 


that bolds athine, Taketakl6. 


A Candle, Lamp, Torch, Touli, 
which is a Sandal-wood 
which yields a Gum. 

A pair of ſnuffers, Tachackou- 
r W's 

A Hook. Keoue. 

A ncedle, Akoucha. 

A pin, Aopholer. 

A Coffer, Arka. 

A bat het, Alaouata, Catoli. 

ihe hair-cloth 1o ſift the meal 
of the Nianloc, and to ſtrazn 
the Ouicou, Mouchache. 

Fleſh that may be eaten, Te: 
keric. 

Roait-meat, Aribelet , Ache- 
routl. 

Sauce, Taomali, or Taumah. 

A diſl> of haſh'd meat, Natara. 

A Feaſt, Natoni, Laupali, Ele- 
Oar, 

Poiſon, Tiboukoulou, M. T1- 
baukoura, W. 

Merchandiſe, Eberitina. 


A Merchant. Baouanemoukou. 


A Piraga, or great veſſel of the 
Savages, Canaoua. 

A little veſſel of the Savages, 
which we call Canow, Cous- 
liala, 

A SÞip, K anabire < this pro- 
bably is derived from the 
French word Navire. 

4 Cerd, Ibicarrou. 

1Cavle, Kaboya 3, 'tis a word 
19 doubt fram'd by them ſince 
the:r acquaintance mith 


——— _—  — 


ſtrangers, as are alſo ſome 
of the enſuing. 

An Anchor, Tichibant, and 
Ankouroute. 

A Knife, Couchique. 

Sciſſers, Chirachi. 

Mzch, Mouche, a word of the 
corrupt Language. 

Ten, Chonnoucabo raim, that 
is, all the fingers of both 
hands. 

Twenty, Chonnougouct raim, 
that is, ail the fingers of both 
hands, and all the toes of 


both feet; they cannot num- 


| 


ber any farther. 
Behold thy bed, Bouekra. 
| Behold thy meat, En yereball. 
" Behold thy drink, En batoni. 
Gramercy, or well, I ao. 
Tes, Anhan. 
Nay, Oua. 
To morrow. Alouka. 
| Good morrow, Maboue. 
Farewel, Huican. 


A. 


——_—__ 
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ORNAMENTS 
and 
A RMSE S. 


'Ozes and trifles in gere- 


rall, Cacones. 
A Crown, Tiamataboni. 
A Ring, Toukabouri. 
| A Charn or Necklace, Eneka. 
| My Chain, Yenckali. 
A Bracelet, Nournar1. 
Pendants for the ears, Narikae- 
la. 
'A Girdle, Jeconti, Niranvary. 
| Spaniſh Leather, Tichepoulou- 
A Comb brought out of Europe, 
Ba1na. 
| A Combof Reeds, Boulera. 
| A Handkercher, Nainragle. 
A Lookine-glaſs, Chibouch1. 


_— 


VI. 


A 


—— 
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A Sword, Echoubara. 

An Arquebuſs or Musket, Ra- 
kabouchou. 

A Piſtol, Rakabouchou racu, 
properly, alittle Musket. 

Great Guns, Kaloon. 

A Pike. Halberd, Ranicha. 

The point of it, Lichibau, M. 
Laboulougoen, W. 

The middle, Lirana. 

The end, Trona. -- 

A bow, Oullaba, M. Chimala, 
W. theſ- two words ſignifie 
alſo a tree. 

The ſtring of the bow, ]bitarrou. 

Arrows, Alouanl, Bouleoua, 
Hippe. 

The Club which the Savages uſe 
inſtead of a ſword, Bouttou. 


m___—. 
—s 
— 


VET - OG 
CREATURES. 
Dog, Anly. 
A Bitch, Ovuelle anly, 
properly the female of the dog. 

A ſwine, Boutrokou, ſometimes 
they alſo call that creature, 

_© Concoin. 

An Ape or Monkey, Alouata. 

A Tortoiſe, or Turtle, Catallou, 
and inthe corrupt Language, 
Tortille. 

The great Lizard, Ouayamaka) 
the ſame which other Indi- 
ans call Iganas. 

The little Lizard, or Catch-flye, 
Oulleouma. 

A mouſe, Karatton1. 

A Cat_ Mechou. 

The Soldier, a kind of Snail ſo 
called, Makerc. 

A Piſmire, Haguc. 

4 Spider, Koulacle. 

A Serpent. Hehuc. 

A Snake, Couloubera, from 


the Spaniſh. 


—— 
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| 


A Scorpion, Akourou. 

A Fiſh, Authe; and inthe cor- 

 rupt L anguage, Pisket. 

| The ſhell of a Fiſh ; they name 

| the fiſh, and then add ora, 

| as much as to ſay, the ſhell or 
| covering of tbe fiſh: Thus 
| Ovatabout-ora , is that 
| which we have elſewhere 
; called aLambis. 
| A Meſquito, a kand of flye, Ae- + 
tera, . 

| Another kind of ſmall flyes com- 

| monly called Maringoins,and 

| known under that name, Ma- 
| lu Kalabala: 1t ſeems their 
| feet arewhite. 

A Flye, Huerc-huere. 

The glittering flye, Cogouyou, 
not differing much from the 
Cocuyos of the other 1#- 

| dians. 

A bird, Tonoulou. 

A Turkey-cock,, Ouckelli-pika- 
ka. 

A Turkey-hen, Ouelle-pikaka. 

An ordinary hen, Kayou. 

A Duck, Kanarou. 

A Gooſe, Iriria. 

A Parrat, Koulehuec. 

A Pigeon, Ouakoukoua. 

A Turtle, Oulleou. 

A Partridge, Ouallami. 

AFeather, T oubanna,tb3s ſrgni- 


| fies alſo a leaf 


A wing or arm, Tarreuna. 
A beak, or mouth, Tiouma. 
A foot or claw, Tougouti. 


A 
# - 


A Flower, llehuc. 


WE TEES 
and 
FLANES. 


Tree, Huchue. 
A Plant, Ninantel1. 


Fruit 


\ 


— 


Frut, or ſeed. 1 un. 

A leaf, Loubaiina, this ſegnt- 
fies aljo a | et Þer. 

A Branch, Vourtbourl. 

A Thorn, a Cyon, Huehueyon, 
properly, the hair of the tree: 
or Butuutakou, as if one 
would ſuy the eies oj the 
IYcC. 

A Forres, Arabou. 

Figs, Bakoukou. Orenges, and 
Lemons, or Citrons they call 
as we do, becauſe theſe fruits 
were broneht thither ont of 
Europe. | 

1he Cajſra-tree, Malimali. 

Cotton, Manoulou. 

the Cotton-tree , 
akecna. 


tbe wild-F ine, Oulicm. 


Manoulou- 


p 


Raguotie, a frutt ſo named by 
the French. Þatta. 

Agreat k110u co) 1 hiſtle, Akou- 
ICE Ou, 

TSpDACceo, Yoult. 

A Melon, Battia. 

Peaſe or Beans, Mancontr. 

A Care, or Reed, in generalyMa- 
boulou, Tikabket. 

The Stgar-cane, Kaniche. 

The juice of the Canes, or the 
wzne thereof. Kanichira. 

Sugar, Choucre, a corrupt 
word. 

An herb, Kalao. 

A root that may be eaten, T 0- 

role, 


IX. THINGS E LE- 
MENT Akt ab 
NANIAA LE. 


"1 He Heavens, Oubckou. 
4A white cloud, Alirou. 

4 black cloud, Ouillon. 

Alifty weather, Kemere. 

4A Sar, Oualoukowuma, 


7 Callie Vdiliny: 
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\ The Sun, Hayeyou, M. Kachi, 
| W | 


| The Moon, Nonum, M. which 
word ſignifies alſo the earth, 
Kati, W. 
. A day, Lihuycouli. 
| Light, Lalloukone. 
Liehtſome, Laguenani. 
Nzebt, Ariabou. ' 
| Darkneſs, Bourreli. 


| It is day, Haloukaali. 


| 


Tt is night, Bourcokaall. 


1he air, Naouaragl6e. 
The wind, Bebeit6, it ſometimes 


alſo ſugnifies the air. 

Fire, Ouattou. 

| Aſhes, Balliſh. 

| Kain, Konoboui. 

' Hail, Ice, Snow, are things 
| t/ey are not acquainted withall : 
Winter is alſo unknown to then. 
| Summer, Liromoul. 

_ Cold, Lamoyenli. 

| Heat, Loubacha. 

Fair weather , Ieromonmecli. 
They call it alſo by the name 
of Summer. 

It s fair weather, Hueoumet]i. 

It is foul weather, Yehumet!. 
| 1þunder, Oualou ouyoulou. 

' The noije of Thunder, Trtrguc- 
tennl. 

; A tempeſt, Youallou, Bointara, 
Ourogan, which is the moſt 
COMMON Name. 

. The. Kain-bow, Alamoulou, or 

'  Youlouca, as if they would 
ſay God's plume of feathers. 

. A Meuntain, Ouebo. 

, A Valley, Taralironne. 

| An aſcent, Tagreguin. 

| A plain, Liromonobou. 

Water, a River, Tona. 

A Pond, Taonaba. 

A Spring or Fountain, Tabou- 
I1kani. 

A Well, Chickat1. 

A Brook,, Tipouliri. 

Ada 


The 
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eA { aribbian V ocabulary. 
7he $c4. Balanna, NI, Baizona,  Cartobians account ſuch , anc 
| allow the place of Gods. 


\W. 
je earth, Nonum, M. that ſeg- 
niftes allo tne Moon, 1914. \v. 
creme, Trika, 
$and. SaCCAN. 
! Way, Emma. 
A Stone, Tebim:. 
A hock . F,mc: a [. 
A Iſland, Our). 
The Continent, 2.00. 
100d, Huchue, t ſignifies alſo 
a Irce. 
Tron, Crabcu. 
Gold and ſilver, Boulata. 
Braſs, Tialapirou. 

L atten, Kaouanam. op 
A hole, Toullepen, it ſegnifies 
alſo a window. | 
A Haven, Beya. not much diffe- 

rin from the word Þav. 


' + "a# dd &f 
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X. Thinss relating to 


RELIGTON: 


| He Soul 1s expreſſed by 
ih ſame word whict ſg- 
niſies the heart : Sce before in 
the Sef10n of the Parts of Mans 
Body. 

A Spirit. Akamboue, M. O- 
poyem. W. Theſe names are ge- 
neral : thence it comes that 
they are ſometimes applyed to 
the Spirit of Man. But they are 
particularly attributed to good 
wpirits, at leaſt thoſe whom the 


{\ Good Spirit, wWhic t ney 


, hold to be aDivinity.and where- 
| of every one of them hath one 
peculiar to himpelf for Dis God, 
| Fr aiſo called Icheirt, which is 
, the term of the zen, and Che- 
| Mun, which zs that of the wo- 
. men, and whereof the plural is 
; Chemignuin c So that t hoſe 
| words are an(werable to God 
and Gods. 


| 


| Icheirikou, M. 


| 


| 
| 


My good Spirit, or my God, 
Nechemera- 
kou, W. 


The evil Spirit , or Devil, 


| both wen and women call bin 


Maboya, as all the French pro- 
noince the word : but the Ca- 
ribb1ians pronounce it as if it 


| were written with a p, Mapoya. 


TL hey alſo attribute the name 
of Maboya to certain Muſi)- 


| rooms, anc ſome other Plants of ; 


| ill ſcent. 


| 


The Devil, or evil Spirit is 


| here, let us get away from him, 


| 


| 


| 


i 
i 
| 


Maboya kayeu eu, kaima Loa: 
rt: They are wont 10 Jay jo 
when they ſmell any ill ſcent, 

The Offerings they make to 
the falſe Gods or Devils, Ana- 
kri. 

Invocations, Prayers, Cere- 
monmes, Adorations, are things 
they have no knowledge at all 
of. 
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